














**EASTER SUNDAY.’’ Reproduced from an origi~*] painting made 
expressly for SUCCESSFUL FARMING by “Chas, A. MacLellan. 
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Buying Roofs by the Year 
ARIES all, the only accurate way of figuring 


the cost of a roof is to divide its total cost 
by the number of years service that it gives. 


With Certain-teed the total cost is low and the 
number of years is high. 


A Certain-teed heavy-grade roof—the kind gener- 
ally used on barns—is guaranteed for fifteen 
years and as a rule lasts considerably longer. 


Yet the cost per square is much lower than that 
of less modern forms of roofing, and the cost of 
laying is also low, because even unskilled labor 
can put it down very quickly. 


Dividing the total cost of Certain-teed by the 
number of years service shows a most mod- 
erate cost per year. 


Those who have compared this cost per year 
with that which they have usually paid, find that 
Certain-teed represents a really amazing 
economy. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 
General Offices Saint Louis 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, tent medi- 
cines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any conditions. 
Our readers are our friends and an advertisement in 
Successful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser 
to the homes of our friends. 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home thru the pages of Successful 
Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than yon 
would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many t ad 
sands of dollars worth of advertising each month be- 
cause we are not willing to guarantee these advertisers 
of their propositions to our readers. Our guarantee 
covers the manufacturer's promises whether you buy 
of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this guar- 
antee. Page 
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A STRONG COMBINATION 

Our readers could well afford to sub- 
scribe for Successful Farming as a buy- 
ing guide even if we did not carry a line of 
editorial matter. 

Any person who reads the advertising 
in Successful Farming over a period of 
years will be reasonably well educated 
even if they read nothing else. 

Of course, ple who are progressive 
enough to the advertisements in Suc- 
cessful Farming will also read other 
things. Of course, we are not going to 
leave out the editorial matter. 

But de you realize that the amount of 
editorial matter depends on the amount 
of advertising? It costs as much to print 
and mail two copies of Successful Farm- 
ing as you pay for a whole year. 

This year you get from four to eight 
times as many columns of editorial mat- 
ter in any copy of Successful Farming as 
you received in a copy for the same month 
ten years ago. 

There is just one — we can get 
the extra advertising that enables us to 
carry the extra editorial matter. Adver- 
tisers must be convinced that we have the 
confidence of our readers. 

There is just one way that we can have 
the confidence of our readers. We must 
honestly and fairly represent their inter- 
ests, study their problems and present to 
them those experiences of other people 
that are best fitted to help our readers 
solve their problems. 

We do that without seeking to tell peo- 
ple what they should think. We are sure 
that if we he them the 7% honestly 
and fearl eaaly, they will each Teach the 
conclusion which is best for them in their 
own particular case. 

We are as careful in selecting our ad- 
vertisin 
editorial matter. We accept copy only 
from those advertisers whose honesty and 
fair dealing we are willing to back with 
our guarantee. 

E. T. Meredith, Publisher, 


By T. W. LeQuatte, Adv. Mgr. 
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/ T i RES 
q } ™— ! N the final analysis, a tire is measured 
} 3 by the spirit of its builders. Put your 


confidence in Fisk Tires—-for more than 
twenty years the Fisk Rubber Company 
has been known as one of the best con- 
cerns in the world to work for and the 
squarest concern in existance to do business 
with. Right there is the last word on 
Reliability. 


4 N Next time—BUY FISK 
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WILL THE HOG MARKET HOLD UP 
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Some Other Factors Besides Supply and Demand To Be Considered 


By SAMUEL SOSLAND 


INANCIERS and statesmen are going to piay a great part 
in determining the returns which producers will receive 
from the millions of pigs being dropped in the present far- 

rowing season. The influence of diplomacy and finance prob- 
ably will be more potent in price fluctuations for hogs in the 
present year than in any other twelvemonth in history. It 
is, therefore, essential that the farmer having only one or two 
litters and the grower with hundreds of spring pigs should give 
serious consideration not only to American supply and demand 
conditions in formulating feeding plans, but to depression in 
foreign exchange, the inflated condition of money in the United 
States and in Europe and the progress which statesmen make 
in promoting trade between former warring countries. 

While only a prophet can foretell the future, it is possible 
for every hog raiser to obtain a general understanding of un- 
derlying conditions in the marketing of hogs and hog products 
which should serve as a valuable guide in maturing the 1920 
spring pigs. One of the outstanding conclusions which the 
feeder who delves into market conditions will quickly reach, 
is that preparations must be made to realize profits from the 
pigs on a declining market. Prices of hogs probably will be 
somewhat higher during the summer than thus far recorded 
this year. However, a repetition of the booming summer 
trade of a year ago, when hogs sold up to $23.60 per hundred- 
weight in Chicago, is not expected. Sharp downturns, perhaps 
to a level well below the bottom of 1919, are in prospect next 
fall and winter. 

It is probable that the spring crop of pigs this season will not 
be so heavy as a year ago. But it is expected to exceed the 
average of recent years. This, together with the fact that the 
United States was credited at the opening of 1920 with the 
second largest number of hogs on farms in history, points to 
the necessity of finding outlets for a great supply of pork. 
In other words, bullishness cannot be found in the supply 
situation. 

The annual estimate of the United States Department of 
Agriculture on the number of hogs in the country, shows a 


question. In Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri and other states 
where hogs are produced extensively, that question is also fre- 
quently heard. 

To appreciate the meaning of foreign trade and foreign ex- 
change rates to the market for hogs, it should be understood 
first that the United States exported in 1919 over 2,602,000,000 
pounds of hog products, the largest total ever sent out of the 
country in one year. The 1919 exports were equal to the 
dressed product of more than 15,000,000 mature hogs. For 
comparison, bear in mind that Chicago, the largest hog market, 
received only 8,614,190 hogs in 1919. 

A brief review of the export trade in hog products in recent 
years is necessary in any study of the outlook for the hog 
market. It is interesting to note that the official figures of the 
Department of Commerce at Washington show that the un- 
precedented exports of hog products last year included 1,190,- 
297,000 pounds of bacon, 593,799,000 pounds of hams and 
shoulders, 782,858,000 pounds of lard and 34,113,000 pounds 
of pickled pork. These exports were valued at over $817,684,- 
000. In 1918, the United States exported 2,250,698,000 pounds 
of pork products. In 1917, the exports amounted to 1,297,- 
702,000 pounds. In 1916, the outgo was 1,451,336,000 pounds. 
In 1915, the exports were 1,368,464,000 pounds. In 1914 the 
exports were 827,523,000 pounds. In 1913, the country ex- 
ported 1,020,778,000 pounds. Between 1909 and 1912 the ex- 
ports were 674,394,000 to 9. 8,476,000 poundsannually. Prior to 
the past two years, the record total for a year’s exports of hog 
products was 1,723,564,000 pounds, which was shipped in 1890. 

Thus, the United States exports of hog products last year ex- 
ceeded those of 1913 by more than 1,581,000,000 pounds. This 
means that the 1919 exports exceeded the 1913 exports by the 
dressed weight of more than 9,000,000 live hogs. To em- 
phasize the importance of the export trade of last year, note 
should be made of the fact that the excess of over 9,000,000 
hogs as compared with 1913 involved an addition to the com- 
petition for the offerings of fat hogs to the extent of about 
180,000 head weekly, or nearly 30,000 daily. The 1919 ex- 


total of 72,909,000 ports took about 
on farms. Only one 300,000 live hogs 
every week, or about 





other report, that for 
the opening of 1919, 
showed a larger total, 
74,584,000 head. 
This is the largest 
number éver_ esti- 
timated. The de- 
crease for the past 
year is only 2.2 per- 
cent. While breed- 
ing last year fell off 
slightly more than 
the aggregate supply 
of hogs, it was still 
heavy in comparison 
wth recent vears. 
This statement is 
based partly on the 








50,000 each day, on 
American markets. 
Packers have been 
complaining of a de- 
crease in the export 
trade in hog pro- 
ducts since last fall, 
when the market was 
depressed by their 
buyers on_ stock- 
yards. Some weeks 
ago the packers is- 
sued an extremely 
bearish report on the 
export trade, which 
is usually transacted 
largely with Europe 








fact that the total 
of 72,909,000 hogs 
on farms at the opening of this year compared with an es- 
timated supply of 70,978,000 at the opening of 1918, 67,503,000 
in 1917, 67,766,000 in 1916, 64,618,000 in 1915 and 58,933,000 
in 1914. At the opening of 1913 the number of hogs in the 
United States was 61,178,000. At the opening of 1912, the total 
was 65,410,000 the largest on record to that time. It is ob- 
vious from a comparison of these figures that there has been a 
heavy expansion in the production of hogs in this country in 
recent years. 

It is erroneous, of course, to conclude that the mere fact of 
larger supplies means a lower market. The unprecedented rise 
in hogs last year, which witnessed the heaviest supplies in 
history, certainly demonstrates that markets can reach record 
high price levels when production is of record proportions. 
Hogs brought an average return of $17.85 per hundredweight 
at Chicago last year, the highest figure in history compared 
with $17.45 in 1918, $15.10 in 1917, $9.60 in 1916, $7.10 in 
1915, $8.30 in 1914, $8.35 in 1913 and $7.55 in 1912. 

Foreign buying of American pork was one of the vital fac- 
tors in advancing hog prices last year. Decreased European 
trade, with uncertainty as to the future export demand, is one 
of the influences which has since depressed prices and which 
hangs over the market. The export trade in pork products is 
of immense importance. It is here that depression in foreign 
exchange and the achievements or failures of diplomats count 
to hog producers. 

“What does foreign trade and foreign exchange mean to 
our hog markets and to my spring pigs?” Some farmers of 
lowa, which state has more hogs than any other, 10,389,000 
head according to the last federal estimate, are asking this 


Only a prophet can foretell the future. 


It is believed that 
Europe’s pork and 
lard requirements are still enormous, owing to the ravages of 
war, but the collapse of recent months in the value of European 
currency or paper money has affected seriously the purchasing 
power of the Old World. It is one thing to need and another 
to be able to pay the bills. 

As I write, the German mark, which was worth 23.8 cents in 
American money prior to the European war, is quoted at only a 
cent. The English pound sterling is quoted at $3.35 compared 
with the normal par of $4.86 5-8. The French france is worth 
only about six cents compared with the normal par of 19.3 
cents. The Italian lire is quoted at about five cents, compared 
with the normal par of 19.3 cents. Thus, to purchase a pound 
of lard for shipment to Germany now requires twenty-five 
marks, whereas a little over one mark paid for that quantity 
of lard prior to the war. Similar comparisons might be made 
in the case of France, Italy and England. These countries 
have made a huge increase in the volume of their paper money, 
or currency, in circulation, but the inflation is so great that un- 
willingness to extend credit to them on the basis of their money 
has been growing, affecting adversely the export trade in hog 
products. 

America has always sold large quantities of pork products to 
Europe, and the disappearance of this trade is not expected. 
But with the second largest supply of hogs on record, it is 
necessary to export heavily in order to maintain prices at a 
profitable level to breeders and feeders. If statesmen can re- 
duce unrest in Europe and stimulate the industries of the Old 
World, her pork purchases will naturally be encouraged. Aid 
from financiers in improving the money situation in Europe 
would be helpful to exports and to [Continued on page 135) 
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ROTTEN POLITICS 
F polities is “rotten’’ as many claim, who is responsible? 
The electors. You cannot get away from that in this gov- 
ernment of the people who now choose by secret ballot, begin- 
\s a matter of fact, the politician is a 
If they wink at questionable 
a representative who will 


ing with the primaries 
direct product of his constituents. 
public deeds they naturally choose 
wink also. If the voters of a certain district are high-minded 
they naturally select one of their kind and he becomes a cru- 
sader in politics. 

In fact, politics is no more “rotten”’ than business, and busi- 
ness is made up largely of good church members who uphold the 
principles of honesty and righteousness. One rotten potato in 
the bin will attract One 
“rotten” politician gets more public mention than all who go 


more attention than all the rest. 
their ways doing the duty set before them. 

Take matters right at home. Who lets a questionable “ward 
heeler’”’ run polities? The good folks who stay at home on the 
primary election days and who do not make as vigorous an 
effort to put good clean men forward as the other element 
does to elect their kind. Hence, while the ‘“‘rotten’’ politicians 
are in the minority they often run things because the people 
let them. 

Another thing; The good people never support the clean 
man after election as consistently and persistently as the “ward 
heelers’’ support their kind in season and out. Every good man 
in politics will tell you that. He fights alone until he naturally 
gets discouraged and says, ‘“‘What’s the use?’”’ Yes, what is the 
use, if the people really do not care? It is hypocritical to talk 
of “rotten’’ politics unless we belong to those who are willing 
to carefully look over the candidates and throw out the small 
potatoes and those so bruised in character they are apt soon to 


> 


spoil and create a political stink. 
Our government reflects our moral standards at home._ It 


does not create them. It is up to the people. 


ROADS OF REMEMBRANCE 
HE American Forestry Association is doing a good work in 
popularizing the idea of planting memorial trees along our 
highways in remembrance of our fallen heroes. Nothing was so 
impressive to the Yanks as the splendid tree-lined highways of 
France.. They were properly set and properly cared for. Their 
shade was a benefaction to the traveler and also a great benefit 
to the highways, keeping them from being too wet and too dry. 
If the practice should prevail in this country it should begin 
as soon as a highway becomes permanently established and 
gradéd. Only those trees should be planted which the foresters 
know to be suitable for each stretch of road. It is evident that a 


road that goes thru low, wet places and over high hills will re- 
quire different kinds of trees if permanency is desired. These 
trees should be under the care of the state forestry department. 

What can be more suitable than splendid, shady highways as 
as memorial to our boys who fell? 


sai: 
DSP iene 
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COMMENT 


TEACHERS ORGANIZING 

N some localities the teachers are organizing and affiliating 

with the American Federation of Labor, but in Iowa and 
Missouri they are organizing independent of all other organi- 
zations. As soon as they connect with union labor they are 
subject to the call to strike. It seems incredible that the 
teaching profession should seriously consider striking, be the 
They are as much gov- 


The 














cause of their troubles ever so vexing. 
ernment employees as are the postal and police forces. 
public schools are purely government institutions. 

The Missouri-lowa plan is to organize the teachers into 
locals and affiliate the locals into the state organizations, not to 
create the strike power but to get, thru education and agita- 
tion, what they most need, be it higher salaries or better 
living eonditions. 

School patrons may as well wake up today as five years from 
now. You are going to be awakened some time soon by the 
fact that there are no school teachers unless the pay and living 
conditions are made sufficiently attractive to hold them in the 
work, 

Already the shortage of teachers is alarming. Consolidation 
is being forced faster perhaps than is wise because this helps 
solve the shortage of teachers. The teachers are to be co.- 
gratulated if they hang on under these unfavorable conditions 
and organize to better them without the purpose of gaining 
their ends by the strike. 


CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS 
HE radicals of the socialist, I. W. W., and bolshevist type 
continually harp on the idea that labor must assert itself 
and become all-powerful so that labor can rule. Every effort 
is made to create class consciousness and class hatred. 

It is un-American to think and act in terms of classes to the 
exclusion of all others. We recognize no caste, no ruling, and 
no serving classes. Such distinctions belong wholly on the 
other side of the ocean. To be sure, our different occupations 
draw us into closer contact and friendship with those of our own 
kind but we have no political or social barriers that keep us from 
enlarging our acquaintance as much as we please. The trade 
unions are primarily for business. Only in self interest do we 
adhere to any organization. 

To set class against class is creating conditions in this coun- 
try which have brought Europe to grief. We do not hear of the 
peasant class here. We do not recognize the laboring class here 
by any distinctive dress. The sons and daughters of the 
humblest laborer have the same privilege of schooling and the 
same opportunities to rise by their own merit as any. 

We condemn all attempts to foster a class consciousness in 
this country. There are scalawags in every occupation and 
also those of the higher type of character and ability. But to 
coudemn all who wear white collars, and sneer at so-called 
capitalists, with the sole purpose of making “labor” stand out 
as a distinctive class is the height of folly. We are all Ameri- 
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cans and proud of it. We want no class distinction. Mer- 
chants, capitalists, farmers, laborers are, one and all, citizens of 
the best country on earth. It will remain so as long as we 
create no barriers between different occupations. The co- 
operative movements now on foot should bring the different 
elements of our citizenship within closer working harmony. 
Town and country ought to pull together. There can be noth- 
ing to gain in creating suspicion and strife. 

It remained for the National Grange, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, Internationai Farm Congress, National Farm- 
ers’ Union, National Milk Producers’ Federation, Farmers’ 
National Congress and the American Cotton Association to 
counteract the attempt of certain elements to create class con- 
sciousness. ‘They presented a joint memorial to Congress 
which rings true of real Americanism. It made Congress sit 
up and take notice. 

We want no labor Congress, no farmer Congress, no capitalist 
Congress. We want every interest adequately represented and 
protected. America as it is, is good enough for most of us. 
For those who do not like it—the door swings out. 


PROOF OF THE PUDDING 
T is needless to debate long over the quality of the pudding. 
The proof is in the eating. If the United States is to be in 
fact a democracy where the people rule, then we must concede 
that a locality has the right to conduct its affairs as it pleases so 
long as it does not conflict with higher law, or the rights of 
others. 

We have found it advisable to not only have state agricul- 
tural experiment stations but local experimental plots in order 
that the benefits may come closer to those who need them. We 
believe in letting each district have the kind of schools the ma- 
jority of people desire. We believe in freedom of worship. 
There is tremendous objection, however, when a state chooses 
to experiment in political government. Not only is the state 
itself interested, but the people of other states sit up and take 
notice even to the extent of sometimes sending missionaries 
there to help keep the heathen from getting out of the fold of 
precedent. Be it prohibition, taxation, corporation control, 
or what not, interested parties see the danger to their selfish 
interests if a state should try something new and succeed at it. 

What we need is more open mindedness in regard to political 
experiments which do not conflict with the federal constitu- 
tion. A great many things cannot be done locally without 
directly affecting other states because of our interstate rela- 
tions, but anything purely local should be tried out if the peo- 
ple desire. It is always in the power of the people to repeal laws 
that are not found worthy of perpetuation. Thereisno danger so 
iong as every public measure or policy is freely debated and the 
facts on both sides presented to the people concerned. If a 
state adopts a policy of gevernment that is successful, tho new, 
other states can take it or leave it as they see fit. The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF OUR DEMOCRACY 
HERE can be no freedom without education. There can 
be no democracy in our political or social life without 
universal education. The public schools are the very foundation 
of our national life. When they suffer, the nation is in peril. 
There are in round numbers 600,000 school teachers in this 
country and 200,000 of them have had less than four years’ 
training beyond eighth grade; 300,000 have had no special 
preparation for teaching, and 65,000 are teaching on per- 
mits, which means that they have not passed the minimum 
requirements of the county superintendents. One hundred 
and fifty thousand teachers are under twenty-two years of age. 
Half of our 20,000,000 children are being taught by teachers 
not prepared for teaching. Last year 143,000 teachers quit 
teaching. The normal schools report that there are not as 
many preparing for teaching as formerly, which plainly shows 
that the shortage of teachers will continue to be greater than 
now, and that the standards of teaching will be still lower be- 
cause of unprepared teachers in greater numbers than ever 
before. 
What is the reason so many are quitting the profession of 
teaching, both in our public schools and colleges? The teacher 
is compelled to buy clothes and to eat, just like other folks. 


If the salary is insufficient to supply the necessities of life the 
only alternative is to quit. You will do the same when farming 
ceases to pay expenses. So will any other worker in any 
other line of endeavor. Self preservation is the first law. We 
commend to every school board the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. The shortage will be long and difficult to recover if there 
is not sufficient salaries to hold them in the profession. The 
taxpayers can ill afford to quibble over a mill or two tax if this 
means no schools in the country, or schools in the hands of un- 
prepared, immature teachers. 


TAXATION FACTS 

WE wish to call attention to unjust criticism that is care- 

lessly handed out every time occasion arises. It is most 
apt to come from those who pay the least taxes in proportion 
to their wealth or the benefits received. Even with all the 
waste and extravagance so common in public expenditures, in 
ne case do you get so much value for a dollar spent as when 
that dollar pays taxes. 

Farmers whose land has not been brought up-to-date in 
assessed valuation have little cause to complain about taxes, 
yet often this is the very class that makes the loudest objec- 
tion to the tax rate. In fact, the rate could be lower if farm land 
values were on a par with city property. 

It is easy to complain in meaningless generalities about taxes. 
Most of us let go of our money more reluctantly for taxes than 
for most anything else. Perhaps it is bred in the bone from the 
days when the king exacted payment from his serfs or vassals. 

Look at your tax statement and you will see that most of your 
taxes are purely local, either town, city, or county. The amount 
that goes to the state is small indeed in comparison to the per- 
centage that goes to schools, roads, and other local public ex- 
penditures. Therefore, it is up to the objector to see that his 
local government wisely uses the funds collected from taxa- 
tion. In other words, see that you get your money’s worth in 
better schools and roads or whatever the money is spent for. 

It goes without saying that the sane man will not want to do 
away with the schools, the reads, the police protection, the 
different special enterprises in which each locality is deeply in- 
terested. The tendency is to add to rather than subtract from 
the various public activities of our local and general govern- 
ments. This is because we are moving forward and are willing 
to pay the price. Again we say, in no other way do you come 
so near getting value received as from the dollar spent in taxes. 


FARM BUREAU PROGRAMS 

state federations of farm bureaus are slowly shaping 

their policies and getting down to work. Large sums of 
money will be spent to solve some of the farmers’ problems. 
The Illinois Agricultural Association, for example, has a 
budget of $333,000 for 1920. They have secured H. W. Mum- 
ford of the University of Illinois to head their livestock market- 
ing department which expects to spend around $75,000 this year. 

It is wise to get the very best men available to head these 
various activities. They must be able to go up against the 
packers, the railroads, and the politicians and win their points. 
If they are not big enough to win, the money is wasted. It is 
poor economy to hire mediocre men because they are cheap. 

Will it be necessary for Iowa, Illinois and other states to have 
high-priced men to head various departments which will be 
duplicated by the national body of farm bureaus? Not after 
the national gets under way. Then, these same men can trans- 
fer their activities and the knowledge gained by experience 
over into the national body. This, we believe, is the purpose. 
So do not worry about duplication and excessive costs to get a 
desired end. 

The big things to be undertaken by the state or the national 
farm bureaus will require time. Do not look for immediate re 
sults. It took years to build up the packing industry, and the 
grain selling machinery. It will take time to build up an or- 
ganization that can in any marked degree correct some of the 
evils that have crept into selfish big business. 

If the farmers will take a far look into the future and have 
faith in the ultimate results from a few dollars invested now, 
they will create and maintain an organization that will have as 
miuch influence as the United States Chamber of Commerce. Har- 
mony and steadfastness of purpose is the foundation of success. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


) D eee? the optimism that prevailed a few weeks ago it 
now looks as if every effort to secure the ratification of 
the treaty of peace and its acceptance by President Wilson is 
doomed to failure. The general impression is that for the 
second time a resolution of moe peng will be voted down. 
Reservations are now being voted on but they are the same 
reservations of the Lodge brand contained in the resolution of 
ratification voted down on November 19, 1919. 

Every effort to secure a modification of the Lodge program 
Was defeated and President Wilson has notified his adherents 
in the Senate that he will pocket the treaty rather than accept 
the Lodge reservation on Article 10 and the Monroe Doctrine. 
In the months since the last vote a considerable number of 
Democrats | have dee “ided to acce pt the best possib le bs arg: Lin at 
the hands of ‘the Republicans and vote for ratification. Minor- 
ity leader Hitchcock is determined to hold enough Democrats 
together to block ratification on conditions that the President 
is bound to retuse to accept. 

Compromise on the Republican side was rendered impossible 
thru the fact that Senator Lodge listened to the “‘irreconcilable”’ 
opponents of the treaty and the League of Nations who threat- 
ened to bolt his lead rship if he consented to the crossing of a 
“t”’ or the dotting of an “i” in his original program, against 
which the “‘irreconcilables” thegnselves are to vote on the final 
roll call. It was enemies of the League of Nations that pre- 
vented a compromise. The most recent poll indicates that 
Senator Lodge is six to ven votes short of the necessary two- 
thirds majority 

The treaty and the League is looming as a campaign issue. 
The differences on reservations are not vital but the personal 
feeling engendered in the long squabble is such that an appeal 
to what the President termed “the solemn tribunal of the 


people”’ seems probable. 


Universal Military Training Dead 


HE scheme to inaugurate a universal military training 

scheme as part of the army reorganization plan has suf- 
fered a severe set back, so muc hoo thi it so far as this Congress is 
concerned the policy is dead : door nail. In neither the 
Senate nor the House has it a p unce of passage. The recent 
action of the House Democrats in caucus has settled the issue 
for the time being at least. This action is all the more significant 
in view of the fact that it was taken in direct opposition to the 
wishes of President Wilson who asked that the matter be left 
for decision at the convention in San Francisco next June. 

The resolution adopted by 106 to 17 said: “It is the sense of 
this caucus that no measure should be passed by the Congress 
providing for compulsory military training or service.’ 

It is largely to the agricultural interests in Congress and the 
urgent representations of farm organizations that the defeat of 
the military training forces is due. The trend indicates that 
neither party is likely to make the matter an issue in the 
forthcoming campaign. 


Agriculture and Military Service 

RAFT statistics brought up-to-date by the War Depart- 

ment show that one-third of the men of draft age in tne 
United States are engaged in agriculture and allied occupa- 
tions. Of a total of 8,570,738 between the ages of 21 and 
31 registered in the first draft agriculture provided 2,888,548 or 
thirty-four percent of the entire registration. The manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries came next with 2,721,792 
or thirty-two percent of the total. 


Congress Panicky Over Demand for Bonuses 


HE demand presented by the American Legion for a bonus 

of $50 per month of service for every soldier, sailor, 
marine, and nurse mobilized in the*war emergency would, if 
amount to more than $2,000,000,000 or one-half of the 
iovernment to war veterans and their de- 
The Legion has a membership of one 


granted, 
total paid by the (¢ 
pendents since 1865 


million of the five million who participated in the war. 


With one eye on the November elections and the other eye 
on the public treasury the representatives of the people are in a 
dilemma. But in face of the urgent need of economic retrench- 
ment blazoned from the housetops by the Republican leaders, 
the political wiseacres want to know where the two billion for 
bonuses is to come from. Some talk of a gross sales tax while 
others talk of floating a bond issue. Both parties are play- 
ing for the soldier vote but the leaders will hesitate before 
imposing an additional burden at this time on the public treas- 
ury. However, it must be remembered that a campaign is in 
the offing! 


Kenyon-Kendrick Bill In the Senate 


N: YTWITHSTANDING the agreement between the De- 
partment of Justice and the packers the Congressional 
supporters of the Kenyon-Kendrick bill for the control of the 
meat industry thru a Live Stock Commission are making a 
vigorous drive to enact the legislation. The bill is pending 
before the Senate and the House is now conducting hearings 
on it. This hearing is the ninth packer investigation conducted 
by Congress since April 3, 1916. 

So far the testimony before the House committee on agri- 
culture has been almost entirely in favor of cre: ating a Live 
Stock Commission to regulate the meat industry in the same 
way as the Interstate Commerce Commission regulates the 
ee 

ae Atkeson representing the National Grange said that 
such a commission is necessary to restore confidence among 
producers and consumers. 

“I have little confidence in any court decree,” said Mr. 
Atkeson, ‘‘since the divorce of the packing companies from their 
subsidiaries leaves them free to use the many methods of dummy 
directors and associated interests, for the purpose of main- 
taining effective unity. 

Representative Anderson of Minnesota, who introduced the 
packer legislation in the House asserted before the investigat- 
ing committee that the decree signed by the packers would 
amount to nothing unless there was somebody charged with 
the enforcement of it. 

With very few exceptions all the cattlemen who have ap- 
peared so far favor Governmental control. 

Edward C. Lasater, representing the National Live Stock 
Association said: ‘There is some agency at work preventing 
the beef producers from participating in the usual profits. 
Our costs increased greatly and our profits slightly. The 
packers are not willing that the producers should dominate 
their own oZanization. 

C. A. O’ Donel, vice president of this association said: 

“The packing industry should be dealt with as a public util- 
ity, confidence to be established in markets as it is now in 
federal banks. Government supervision will remove distrust 
and prevent violent market fluctuations.” 

Opponents of control will present their case later on in the 


hearing. 
Semi-Annual Farm Board Meeting 


EVERAL resolutions bearing on the immediate needs of 
American agriculture were unanimously adopted at the 
recent semi-annual convention of the National Board of Farm 
Organizations. The conference which was well attended was 
representative of the various farm associations. 

The passage of the Capper-Hersman bill to make cooperative 
marketing clearly lawful was urged. Congressional support 
of the work of the Bureau of Crop Estimates was demanded 
and a resolution was adopted calling the attention of Con- 
gress to the enormous losses due to the lack of effective federal 
legislation to govern interstate shipments of grass seeds. 

A committee was appointed to cooperate with Congress in 
matters pertaining to fertilizer legislation after resolutions were 
adopted urging that the nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals, Ala- 
bama, should be continued in the interest of agriculture. An- 
other resolution dealing with the question of fertilizer asked: 

“That national Jegislation looking [Continued on page 32 
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This field was pastured up to almost heading time. 


KEEPING GOOD CROPS 





The height was reduced but yield was forty-three bushels. 


GOOD 


That’s What the Michigan Crop Improvement Association is Doing 


By C. E. GAPEN 


OLKS who have kept their tonsils nicely tanned while 
trying to keep their eyes on the recent altitudinous prices 
of cornbelt land have come to various conclusions as to the 

future in store for venturesome investors, but they are almost 
a unit in the belief that the income to come must be figured on 
present yields. Few people seem to take any very great 
amount of courage from promises of bigger crops per acre as a 
means of getting around the obstacle called the high cost of pro- 
duction. The general opinion, based on experience, is that a few 
will hit the high spots but that most of us will have to be 
satisfied with the same old average or worse. The price, how- 
ever, is a different matter and it is in this direction that the 
average man looks when he is thinking of the problem of in- 
creasing the income. 

But, as the old ruralism goes, there is more than one way to 
skin a rabbit (or is it a cat?). Over in Michigan they had been 
performing this seemingly deatie hide removing operation for 
years, but they decided to try to find a better way. Yields of the 
various farm crops had not been anything in could brag 
about, but instead of kicking on the soil and the weather 
and the whims of the moon they went after the little and 
insignificant-looking seed. A group of farmers that is now 
known as the Michigan Crop Improvement Association got 
together to cooperate with the Michigan Experiment Station ip 
the development of varieties and strains that the college crop 
experts had discovered or introduced. Many superior varieties 
of the different farm crops have been lost because the men who 
gave them the start did not 
watch them to see that they 
remained on the straight and 
narrow path. These men did 
not stop with the mere start- 
ing of something new. The 
scientists and the practical 
farmers worked together in the 
same organization. The plant 
that was discovered by careful 
cearching or infinite pains on 
the little plots at the experi- 
ment station have been given a 
further tryout, if found prom- 
ising, on the farms of the mem- 
bers of the association in all 
parts of the state. In this way 
it has been possible for the 
worthy ones to demonstrate 
their worth beyond a doubt 
before being recommended for 
general use over the state. 

When a winner has been found by this farmer-scientist 
method of demonstration it is kept pure, for the methods used 

it the experiment station have been adapted to these farms in a 
practical manner. The seed is kept pure. As a result tnis group 
of progressive farmers and the men in the farm crops depart- 
ment of the Michigan Agricultural College have done something 
for American agriculture which deserves the gratitude of farm- 
ers in every state. They have given an actual demonstration on 

. large seale of a practical means for saving the work of plant 
bree ers, work that in so many cases has been lost within a very 
few years. In less than a decade this organization has assisted 

e Michigan Experiment Station in bringing out a number of 

V rietles of grains and other crops that have given surprising 
results, some of them now being favorably known in widely 
separated parts of the country and under greatly varying con- 
ditions of soil and climate. 

The Michigan Crop Improvement Association started out as 
the Michigan Experiment Association and consisted of a few 
wideawake farmers who were interested in furthering the 
work being done by the college men in developing better crops 

or the state. They tried out small amounts of seed on their 





farms and reported to the secretary at East Lansing. The be- 
ginning was in 1911, and in the short space of a half dozen years 
the organization had grown to a membership of more than a 
thousand farmers who were interested in growing improved 
grains. 

The men in the farm crops department at the college realized 

sarly in the game that it was just as important that new varie- 
ties and new methods be introduced on the farms as it was to 
hunt out new and better strains and develop improved methods 
of growing the crop. They also saw that the purity of the 
strains would have to be protected on the farms as well as on the 
little plots where they were started. As a result of this funda- 
mental idea a “follow up” system has been devised that is mak- 
ing these Michigan farmers famous for the seed they produce. 

Altho this organization, the name of which was changed re- 
cently to the Michigan Crop Improvement Association, started 
out as an off-shoot of the experiment station, it is now really 
an independent farmer association which cooperates with the 
state to the benefit of both. It receives no state aid except that 
its secretary’s salary is paid by the state. The work he does for 
the organization is only a side-line, however. He handles it in 
addition to his work for the college and the experiment station. 

J. W. Nicolson, the present secretary, - enthusiastic over the 
future of his state as a producer of high class farm seeds. The 
past few years have demonstrated to his satisfaction that the 
previous mysterious disappearances can be avoided and the 
work of plant breeders handed on from one generation to the 
next. “In the past,” he says 
“the things which these breed- 
ers worked so hard to attain 
have been largely lost because 
careful methods were not con- 
tinued after the seed had been 
sent out to the farms. There 
has been no effective ‘‘fol- 
low up.” Some years ago 
Dawson’s Golden Chaff wheat 
was a standard in our state. 
Now it is gone. One county 
that started in with Rosen rye 
about five years ago has lost 
it because of lack of proper 
methods of growing. Other 
rye was grown alongside of it 
and in a remarkably short 
time the two were so mixed 
that the big producer was 
little better than the or- 
dinary. For that reason some 
farmers concluded that Rosen was no good and went in search 
of other varieties, but it was no fault of the variety. 

“Out in North Dakota they developed a wilt-resistant flax, a 
very important accomplishment for that state, but thru mix- 
ing it has practically Tuineed. 9 The seed was simply sent 
out to farmers and they were left to handle it in their own way. 
There was no ‘follow up.’ I could name many other varieties 
of different kinds of crops that have gone to pot in the same 
way thru lack of continued supervision. 

“The inspection method of keeping a strain pure costs more, 
but the returns are greater. The farmer who buys seed pro- 
duced in this way must pay more than he would for ordinary 
stuff, but not any more than seed companies ofter charge for 
seed with no guaranty back of it. When our members sell seed 
they do so as individuals, but the association stands back of it. 
If a farmer’s seed is not as good as he says it is, he will soon 
lose his membership if he does not make good to the satisfaction 
of the buyer.” 

The working of the association is very simple. In a business 
way it gets the buyer and seller together. It is a convenient 
way for the seed grower to develop (Continued on page 53 
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WHAT DOES THE RECORD SAY? 


Some Information the Farm Business Record Gives About the Business 
By RUSSELL C. ENGBERG 


FTER one has kept a careful record of reteipts and ex- 

penses all year and made an inventory at the beginning 

and end of the year and on many a hot summer night, 
when he was tired and wanted to go to bed, had sat up and 
brought the record up to date, what good is this account any- 
way? What will it tell about the business? Perhaps a detailed 
study of it will reveal its possibilities. 

In the first place, it will tell us whether our efforts during 
that year have been worthwhile. It will tell us how much we 
have made or lost. If we take our closing inventory and add to 
that all the receipts during the year, the result will be the 
gross receipts for that year. If we add the expenses incurred 
during that year to the open- 
ing inventory, we will have the 


good labor incomes. If this farm had been larger it might 
have made a larger labor income. The farm was also small in 
the amount of livestock that it handled. It had only about 
one-half to one-third as much livestock on the farm as the more 
successful farms usually have. An animal unit is the equiv- 
alent in liveweight of one mature steer or cow. 

The yields on this farm could not be criticized if the corn 
yield was a fair sample. It compared very favorably with the 
yardstick. 

What livestock he did have was not as productive as it might 
have been. It returned only $129 for each $100 worth of feed 
fed. After taking out the cost of feeding and other overhead 

charges out of the $29 differ- 
ence, there would not be much 





gross expenses The differ- 

ence between the gross re- 

ceipts and the gross expenses 

will represent the net income of 5 ee 

that farm. LABOR INCOME 
This net income represents SIZI 

the income from both capital Total acres 

and the farmer’s own labor. yee be) — 

To find which part of it has CROP YIELDS 

been earned by his own ef- Corn yield 

forts, the capital invested in PRODUCTIVITY OF STOCK 

the business should first be al- 


l_eturn on $100 worh of feed 
lowed a fair rate of interest. AMOUNT OF STOCK KEPT 


Per cent receipts from stock ... 


of a margin left for profit. 
He probably did not have high 


An Standards of | 
lowa — enough quality of stock. It 
Farm <a does not cost any more to raise 





a good calf than a poor one. 
He might have wasted feed 
or fed a poorly balanced ration 
which is the same as wasting 
it. Just what the trouble was 
the record will not show but it 
will show that there was some- 
thing lacking. 

Th » returns for each class of 
livestock can also be worked 
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51%| 0% to 90% 


After figuring about five and = ate : Heeb ens cheat = 
one-half er interest on : Heme one tig THE ACRE...| $38 | $30 to $50 out and the relative profitable- 
the capital and deducting that ay eae . ; — ness of each class thereby de- 
Ac ot ero v ~d for by one | 2 80 t 100 ° 
os ates tat teens aan, i 30 5 40 termined. Table II shows 


from the net income, the re- 


sult will be the labor income or Acres of crop to the horse 
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| _ 30 | 0 to 3 the various classes of live- 
stock on that farm, and the 











the money which the farmer 
has earned with his own man- 
ual labor and his managerial 
ability. 

If a man’s labor income is less than a fair working wage he 
should not be discouraged because he gets, in addition to this, 
a great deal of living from the farm and a great many liberties 
and privileges which the salaried man in town does not enjoy. 
The value of the living derived from the farm will vary with 
the size of the family but with a family of four, it may be as 
high as $800. 

n addition to finding out how much the business has re- 
turned, we can also learn to a large extent why it is not earn- 
ing more. Some of the factors that affect profits on the farm 
can be worked out and then compared with similar factors on 
farms that have been more profitable. These factors are some- 
times called “effi- 
ciency factors’’ be- 


Table I — It helps locate leaks in the farm business. 


returns that each class made. 
In this case, the poultry and 
the sheep showed the highest returns for the feed that was con- 
sumed. There might have been several reasons why the ¢at- 
tle and hogs did not do as well. There might have been serious 
losses or the market might have been poor or he might have 
had very undesirable types of market cattle or hogs. 

In this record the amount of feed fed to each class of live- 
stock was estimated. The record would have been more ac- 
curate if feed records had been kept but it is fairly easy to 
estimate the amount of hay and corn and silage or whatever the 
feed is that each kind of livestock consumes. A simple record 
of crops raised, feed purchased and an opening and a closing 
inventory will show very accurately how much feed was fed on 
the farm during the year. Allowance must be made for seed 

and feed for the work horses. The in- 
crease in value of livestock can be found 




















cause they show from the record of stock purchased and 
whether the farm is Value Net Return On sold and the opening and ciosing inven- 
being operated effi- pond a —_ — tories. 
ciently or not. Penne Stock Cone Returning to Table I, the next item is 
In Table I, an ——__—_ - ee the percent of receipts that came from 
[owa farm has been Cattle $ 719 . os - livestock. He received about one-half of 
compared with a _. = 273 143 his total receipts from stock. The best 
‘‘vardstick’’ or Poultry 350 598 168 paeee os any organized so that about 
standard which has = we" — “<~—aa ae ~aa our-fifths of the receipts come from live- 
been worked out bn ee stock sold and the har fifth comes from 
crops sold. This seems to be the more 








by the examination 
pe Reve thousand 
farms in the corn- 
belt. The most profitable of these farms 


Table Il — It reveals the unprofitable live stock. 


common and safe method. Farmers 
usually have one 
cash crop. What 

















were studied with the hope that certain aaa = the crop is will de- 
principles of farm organization could be Inventory at ond Of year.............ccscccecs $7,500 pend on the local- 
derived from these studies which would Receipts during year. . see teeeeeeees 6,000 ity. It may be 
aid in reorganizing other farms on a more —_ poy gt "" "$7,000 — fruit, small grain, 
profitable basis. Some of the principles so Expenses during year...............0..scce.s. 2,800 potatoes or some 
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With the aid of this, it is possible to “‘take ES EIS a = 3 4.700 The total _re- 
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leaks which prevent larger profits on that — acre on this farm 
farm. LABOR INCOME. . AREETENS 8 2,163 were $38. This is 

above the lower 








Consider the labor income. The best of 
the farms make a generous $200 a month 
or better for the operator’s work and 
managing. This lowa farm did not do quite so well but it 
made fairly good returns nevertheless. But perhaps there were 
some weak spots in its organization which prevented the mak- 
ing of larger profits. 

This farm was smaller than the standard indicates, both 
as to total acres and as to number of acres in crops. The 
surveys that have been made show that invariably the larger 
farms or the farms doing the large business are the most profit- 
able. The costs of production are less. It begins to take on the 
nature of a wholesale business. Of course, a large business has a 
good opportunity to receive large losses also, but as a general 

ule the large business will stand a better chance of making 


Table III 


limit laid down in 
the standard but 
one should not be satisfied until he is at the maximum. A 
large receipt from each acre means a large gross business and 
hence a larger business which increases the possibilities of mak- 
ing large profits. 

With the exception of horse labor, his labor was not used as 
efficiently as it might have been. Each man cared for only 
seventy-two acres of crops. If he had had a larger farm he 
would have been able to spread his man labor out thinner. A 
large farm uses less labor to the acre but with no decrease i 
yields. That makes the cost of producing each bushel of grain 
less than on a small farm. 

Each man cared for less livestock on [Continued on page 127 


It will show the labor income. 
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THE FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


The Temporary Organization Made Permanent 
By ALSON SECOR 


HE new infant organization of real farmers was clothed 

with authority to hereafter speak for about 700,000 

farmers at the Chicago meeting March 3-4 when the 
temporary organization, created last November, was made 
permanent. ‘Tho there were about 400 delegates present, it 
was in fact a directors’ meeting representing twenty-eight states 
accepted by the executive and credentials committees. There 
were fifty-three directors who alone had authority to vote. 

This meeting, like the one in November, was marked by the 
earnestness of the discussions, the conservatism of the body, 
the firmness of the debate, so balanced by tolerant good nature 
that there was no ill feeling engende These men seemed 
to be feeling their way to form an organization which would 
truly represent American farming devoid of radicalism and 
sectionalism. 

James R. Howard, of Clemons, Iowa, was elected president 
at a salary of $15,000 a year with $3,000 traveling expenses. 
He is to be the official representative and chief executive, which 
means that Mr. Howard will not be very much occupied with 
his farming for the next twelve months. S. L. Strivings of 
Castile, N. Y., was elected vice president. The executive 
committee will select the secretary and treasurer and such 
clerical force as may be required, and fix their salaries. 

The following is a list of states now in the federation, the 
nuinber of voting directors based on one for each state with one 
“additional director for every 20,000 or major portion there- 
of, of paid-up members of the county organizations which are 
affiliated in the state organizations.’’ The table also shows the 
membership, and funds due the national federation: 








VOTING MEMBER- 

STATES DIRECTORS SHIP FUNDS 
. PR ye 1 $ 500.00 
tiie lk on dn dt he eé cs 17,000 1,000.00 
Massachusetts....... 2 14,045 .00 
DT Gh ous 45 pas occ 4 50,001 50,000.00 
SM as > we 0 coke 6 104,388 52,194.00 
Colorado....... 1 4,000 500.00 
South Dakota. . ire > 3,000 250.00 
== ._ 3 34,000 8,200.00 
PO. .seccses a nT 8,000 2,000.00 
Michigan 3 31,000 15,000.00 
California. ... — 19,000 1,900.00 
Georgia. ..... oe ; ~ 1,000.00 
Arizona. ... ae ae at 1,200 250.00 
Wyoming.... @bse%s 1 1,500 
Ns os 5 weed v6 kee e weewe 1 6,000 600.00 
DCT Cain kh. «Solis h 6% ecaaasen tae 8,198 800.00 
Rae a ee eee 7a 12,000 600.00 
I ae a ae Ao 31,000 15,500.00 
HRS Sra. Seer 4 67,000 6,700.00 
West Virginia... FE Es er ee i: 15,000 2,000.00 
Cd. wa wera cies itn wehalsonwe wee 1 14,000 1,000.00 
S's 6406 «nek idtt2~¢eddebbe chee te 3 30,020 4,500.00 
hte eon oi ; - se wed ae 14,000 1,400.00 
a SS OE ae aS SES SG Ips 1 250.00 
Maryland.......... in 5,000 250.00 
Connecticut. ...... on 
Kansas..... on 14,000 
, SOR tle esi wile 1 





Directors elected by the house of delegates are as follows: 

Northeastern Section—E. B. Cornwall, Middlebury, Vermont; 
E. F. Richardson, Millis, Mass.; H. E. Taylor, Freehold, N. J. 

Middlewest Section—O. E. Bradfute, Xenia, Ohio; Chester 
H. Grey, Nevada, Mo.; Howard Leonard, Eureka, II. 

Far West Section—W. H. Walker, Willows, California; 
W. E. Jamison, LaVeta, Colorado; John F. Burton, Garland, 
Utah. , 

Southern Section—Grey Silver, Martinsburg, W. Va.; James 
W. Morgan, Athens, Georgia; George Bishop, Cardell, Okia- 
homa. 

The directors voted to change the manner of paying dues. 
At present ten percent of all membership fees under the state 
organization goes to the federation, but on January 1, 1921, it 
will be a flat rate of fifty cents per member. This amendment 
to the constitution cannot become effective, however, until 
ratified by a majority of the member states. 

It was ruled that dues be paid to the federation on the 
basis of members in the county bureaus belonging to the state 
association on the first of each quarter beginning April 1. 

There seemed to be a decided lack of definite purpose in this 
formative body. They sparred back and forth, gave vent to 
eloquent and flowery speeches, somewhat after the manner 
of Congress. But one must realize that no steam-roller methods 
were applied. It seemed the desire of the officers and direc- 
tors to find out what the farmers wanted, rather than to force 
upon them a cut and dried policy. No doubt a very different 
kind of meeting will be held in a few years when the directors 
will have definite things to put forward or repress. ; 

Upon invitation of Hon. E. T. Meredith, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the entire Executive Committee immediately left for 
Washington, to get acquainted with the Department of Agri- 
culture and meet the Agricultural Committees of the Senate 
and House. 

The report of the resolutions committee is the only platform 


so far outlined by the American Farm Bureau Federation. It, 
of course, does not commit the federation to this program, 
but brings these things to the attention of the executive com- 
mittee for such action as may seem wise. The resolutions are: 


We, the representatives of one million sixty thousand members (Note: 
The resolutions committee evidently did not have official figures to base 
this membership on) of the Farm Bureau of twenty-eight states of the 
Union, hereby renew our unwavering faith in and pledge our full support 
to the constitution of the United States. 

Ours is a Government of the praees by the people, and for the people as a 
whole and we condemn all these classes and groups, whether radicals or re- 
actionaries who have bewildered, distressed and agitated the country by 
un-American and ill-tempered agitation and actions for purely selfish ends 
without regard to the rights and welfare of the general public. 

Every citizen under the flag has the same right as every other citizen, and 
autocracies, whether lator or capital or what not shall not repress or impose 
upon any of our people 

Our fundamental laws were a safeguard for the days before the war and 
they are good enough today. 

We hereby speak out that the world may hear our denunciation of radi- 
calism in every form. We stand for one , the stars and stripes, and we 
will have no other flag before us. We stand for law and order and deplore 
the present-day tendency to disrespect fundamental laws and constituted 
authority. We plead for renewal of faith in our fellowmen; an increase of 
respect for one another; Christian tolerance and a return to the homely 
virtues and beliefs of the yesterdays. 

We stand for truth and condemn the falsifier, the demagogue and he who 
counsels either by speech or writing the overthrow of American institutions, 

The world war resulted in a great waste of labor. Increased production is 
essential to national well being. We view with great concern the tendency 
to unduly shorten the hours of labor everywhere with resulting decre: 
production and lessened individual efficiency. We stand for higher individ- 
ual efficiency and believe that every citizen, regardless of his station in life, 
should have open to him every incentive for the development of his full 
power. Therefore, we condemn any system or practice which tends to set up 
the mediocre man as the standard in any class or group and hereby declare 
that it is un-American to fix by rule or law the accomplishments or limitations 
of any men or women within our gates. 

Let us speedily return to the true American principle that every citizen is 
entitled to and should receive remuneration for his services in proportion te 
his energy, efficiency and responsibility. In determining a compensation we 
believe that the result of the day’s work, rather than the hours thereof, should 
be of paramount importance. 

We pl the farmers of America to the largest possible production con- 
sistent with good husbandry, with a view of relieving the world's dire neces- 
sities and invite the workers of all other industries to join us in this spirit of 
service. 

We declare the strike no longer justifiable, no longer to be tolerated by a 
long-suffering public. 

We favor the creation of such arbitration boards or courts with power and 
authority to adjust controversies between labor and capital as shall safe- 
guard the — of the parties directly interested, as well as the welfare of the 
general pub 

Realisios the need of trained workers and a healthy citizenship in all 
walks of life, we urge such course of general instruction of our young man- 
hood as shall call attention to and give promise of relieving general health 
conditions thruout the country. 

We hail the American Legion as one of the most important factors in the 
life of America. We pledge our support in its great work and welcome it to 
comradship. 

Fully mindful of the importance of good roads in the development of coun- 
try life, we pledge the full strength of this institution and its individual mem- 
bership in support of good r movements thru the whole country. 

Deploring the waste and extravagance of the present day, we urge the 
necessity for return to the more humvle and prudent practices of the past. 

Our country needs stability and the brakes must be applied to secure that 
much desired result. Waste breeds recklessness, a lack of responsibility, 
and is the best aid to the profiteer whose selfishness knows no country an 
who has no regard for the rights of the masses. 

Believing in honest business projects, we recommend lapistation provid- 
ing that the presence of all substitutes for virgin wool and fabrics and the 
percent purporting to contain wool, shall be made known. 

We recommend that a committee be appointed to confer with the Internal 
Revenue Department in working out a simplified form for income tax re- 
turns for farmers. 

We definitely and emphatically oppose the proposed legislation to levy 
a tax of one percent on land holdings in excess of ten thousand dollars. We 
urge the Executive Committee to lead a fight against this vicious proposition. 

We demand for agriculture at the hands of State and National legislative 
bodies, privilege of collective bargaining. 

We insist that in all tariff legislation, agriculture be given equal considera- 
tion with other industries. 

We recommend that the Executive Committee be instructed to set up 
without delay a business organization under direction of trained experts, 
and create bureaus or divisions as follows: 

1. A bureau of transportation which will look into transportation matters 
by both rail and water, to the end that we may secure rates on farm products 
which shal! be fair as compared with rates on other commodities, and which 
shall give to the farmer of the United States ocean rates which will enable him 
to compete on a fair basis with the farmers of other nations of the world. 

2. A bureau of trade relations which shall investigate our dealings with 
foreign countries to the end that the interests of agriculture may be pro- 
moted. Ret 

3. A bureau of distribution which shall make a thoro study of the distribu- 
tion of farm products. = ’ 

4. A bureau of statistics which shall inquire into world conditions which 
influence supply and demand and which shall especially study the mechanics 
of prices. p ‘ 

5. A legislative bureau which shall have to do with matters of national 
legislation which affect farming and farmers. ; 

We wish the American people to definitely understand that the organiza- 
tion self styled “The Farmers National Council” has no authority to spea 
in behalf of the farmers of this country. 7 

Any and all effort on the part of the Farmers National Council to ally the 
agriculturists of America with the radicals in the industrial world is hereby 
denounced. 
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SOME SOYBEAN EXPERIENCES 


Actual Results With An Important Crop 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


ss most promising legume that has been developed in 
recent years Is the soy bean It has been sure ly winning 
1 place for itself in the farm rotations of the cornbelt. 
We know for a certainty that the crop has made good in the 
South where it has become so common that the oil is often 
pressed out and used in paints, etc., and we are reliably informed 
that the wholesale use of such soybean oil has made a dent in 
as concentrated stock 
feeds, as the residue is used in this manner. 

In this article, I shall not use 
the customary way of treating 
yields but will give specific in- 
stances. The usual way, in fact, 
the bulletin way, is to say that 
“soybean yields will run from 
fifteen to thirty bushels per acre.” 
I feel safe in saying, however, 
that when grown on the soil 
= h is frequently used for soy- 
beans, the yield is more often 
ae fifteen bushels than over 
it. Soybeans are frequently rele- 
gated to worn and worthless 
felds and high sand and for this 
reason, but little is known con- 
cerning their ave rage yie Ids when 
grown on the best of land 

Llovd Madaus, an Indiana 
farmer, this year had fourteen 
acres and from this area he 
threshed three hundred and one 
bushels, making a yield of twen- 
ty-one and a half bushels to the 
acre. These were threshed with 
the ordinary threshing machine, 
not regulated for beans and re- 
sulted in a number of splits, sticks and dirt, since 
the riddles and fan were not regulated to remove 
the dirt. But at that, the beans were salable and for 
= Ito Sans, he received $4.75 a bushel just as they 

ame from the machine and for the Hollybrooks the 
seeds sman paid him $5. But these results were very 

acceptable to Lloyd, especially since he had just 
married and was looking for the “kale’’ with which 
to set up housekeeping. I was with the seedsman 
when the beans were bought, and Lloyd told me that 
he made more out of that fourteen acres of soybeans 
than he had made out of twenty acres of corn and 
fifty acres of oats. This looked a little fishy to me 
and so | just took down his figures on oats and corn 
yields and sure enough, by putting $100 with the 
soybean money it was as much as the seventy acres 


the use of cottonseed and linseed meal 








Fig. I. 





of corn and oats had netted. 

But one thing which entered into the calculations 
on this soy be an crop was the low rent he had paid 
Because this fourteen acres was naturally a little Fig 


had secured it for the season at a rent of 
oniv $20 It was a black sandy loam with a rather sandy knoll 
n the center of the field. The beans were not fertilized except 
with barnyard manure applied the year before at the rate of 
about ten tons per acre. Also about six tons of ground lime 
stor had been used, one carload fine and one carload of 
coarst Che beans were inoculated DY ne glue method and 
1 corn planter adjusted so that the rows were thirty- 
part. About a half bushel of seed was put on each 
acre They had been cultivated three times, were cut with a 
hine, raked up with a sulky rake with the conse- 
that they shattered badly But even at that. the 
| showed up pretty well for such a field and under the given 


poor, he 





eld 
atl eT 
ly Ss « in * bean country, he is going to find 
ouble in getting hermen to thresh the soybeans. 
Last. vear was the fi hat a large acreage was grown here and 
n hreshers would not even try to do it. But finally one 
screwed up h ve to the trying point and forthwith the way 
those beans she d out was ; re velation to hin He tri “d 
eve! way, but finally found it best to take out all the con- 
caves and gov engine te run only half its regular speed 
B sl is a littie di heult to do. Moreover. while the evlin 
der of the machine is being run at half speed, the rest of the ma- 
ne should be run up to the usual speed, else the beans will 
be dirty and many will go into the stack 
his | perhaps the most successful job was done where 
black concaves were used and the regular driving pulley on the 
separator replaced with one twice its circumference. The 
pom keep the rest of the machinery up to speed while 
slowing down the cylinder. However, the real wavy to thresh 
yvbeans is WITN A be in huller 
Wher : penans are real dry they will thresh the mselves. 








Ill 


I had a new kind in the garden, not enough to pay for beating 
out and too many to allow them to go to waste. One evening | 
pulled the pods off and put them in a sack upstairs over a 

warm air register. All that night and the next, that sack 


seemed to be full of low explosives; the beans very suc cessfully 
threshed themselves with my entire approval and I find upon 
looking in the sack that practically all the pods have let go of 
their beans. 
Threshermen here 


have been rather exorbitant in their 
charges for. threshing soybeans. 
Madaus paid twenty-five cents a 
bushel and during four hours in 
which he kept accurate count, the 
rig threshed two hundred twenty 
bushels. In other cases, a charge 
of twertty cents has been made—a 
charge which does not seem so far 
out of the way. A mill located in 
town charges forty cents a bushel 
and the grower must haul the vines 
to the mill, then haul pods and grain 
away. 

‘n talking with Madaus, I asked him what he 
thought could have been done to secure a larger 
yield. To this quesiion he replied, “TI believe if I had 
put the rows twenty-eight inches apart, used a high 
Reve fertilizer and then harvested the beans 
with the binder, I could have secured thirty bushels 
per acre as e: asily as I got the twenty-one and a half.” 
And I am pretty strong for the judgment of this 
oo, especially since he is a fellow likely to study 
the limiting factors of the game. 

On the farm of J. Frank Frain, one hundred and 
one bushels of soybeans were harvested, from ten 
acres of ground, making ten and one-tenth bushels 
per acre. These were Hollybrooks and have not been 
sold as yet, but it is safe to rate them at $5.50 at 
least, as that has been offered several times. On low 
ground in the field, Frain believes they made as high 
as twenty-five or thirty bushels to the acre while on 
the higher ground they made less and on the high- 
est returned nothing at all. This field was un- 
fertilized but was manured the year before. 

In commenting on his soybean experience which 
extends back three or four years, Mr. Frain says: 
“When I firs: planted soybeans, I did it with a drill 
which regulates the amount of seed sown by pushing 
a corrugated roller in or out. This, however, would 
sometimes crush a few beans and from that on, it 
would crush all of them in that particular row with 
the result that three or four rows would be missed. 
I finally searched around and bought a drill which 
has an cpen run feed—the amount sown per acre is 
regul: ted by the speed of the two cup-like measures 
This does not injure the beans and insures even 
planting. I have been planting the beans twenty-one 
inches : apart but I believe that in this the rows are 
too close together for good cultivation and I believe that they 
should be cultivated. Twenty-eight inches seems much better. 

“Generally. when I am planting on sandy soil, I set the drill 
to sow them three or four inches apart but on clay soil, I put 
them in two inches apart so as to allow for a part of them not 
being able to come up thru the crust if there should come a 
beating rain before they get thru the ground. And this al- 
ways must be reckoned with. I usually cultivate them the 
first vwo times with the spike tooth harrow because it can be 
done so much faster and there is little danger of hurting them. 
This year the ground was so cloddy that I could not harrow 
them and we only got into them with the cultivator twice.” 

I might enumerate other instances but my observation is 
that soybeans are planted as a by-product. They are planted 
after the corn is planted and if time permits, they are culti- 
vated. Relegated to a poor field and with the aforementioned 
haniicaps, the usual yield is about ten bushels per acre worth 
say $50. The Kentucky Experiment Station found that this 
year it cost $23.69 to produce an acre of soybeans and if we may 
take their figures which include work, materials and interest 
on investment, etc., the average net profit per acre under our 
conditions would be $26.31. This is a creditable showing con- 
sidering by- -product t, character of land and usual neglect. 

The proble m of corn growing on our muck soils has always 
been a ‘Jonah” and stockmen so located have been put to their 
very wit’s ends to make stock growing a perennial job. In 
about three years out of five, corn on muck land is frosted 
either going or coming. But soybeans do not fall for this as 
readily as corn and August Maggini of Starke county, Indiana, 
this year tried making them into hay. He secured four and a 
quarter tons of cured hay per acre on muck land. P. G. Reilley, 
county agent, corroborates the weights. (Continued on page 73) 


Fig. II. 
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TAXING THE AIR FOR CROPS 


A Stock of Fertility That Should Be Used 


By W. A. ALBRECHT 


S was true of the Old World long ago, so for us has the 
time come when the fertility of the soil is holding down 
our crop production. The yields are limited to what the 

ivailable plant t fo 90d in the soil allows. When the lands of our 
forefathers failed to produce good yields they could pull stake 
and move to new or virgin prairie land. But we cannot. Good 
land, requiring no preparation outside the plow, is no more. 
The cheap land and the surplus labor that increased the profits 
to the individual farmer by letting him handle more acres can 
no longer be had. We must change our farming systems and 
resort to other methods of increasing the size of our farming 
usiness. 
in recent years vari- 
ous changes have come 
on us, particularly, in 
ur economie life, to 
re eflect upon the farm- 
er. These changes are 
compelling us to read- 
just our method of soil 
treatment, and are 





turning our attention 
to increased produc- 
tion per acre with 
limited capital and 
labor, rather than 
gulping up extra terri- 
tory. Land values 
have gone sky-high 


with lightning speed, 
and now fluctuate at 
altitudes unheard of 
before the war. With 
low yields and con- 
sequently small earn- 
ing power, sums of 
$300 to $500 per acre 
for farm land seems On left, « 
outlandish; but meas- alfa 
ured by the yields on 

farms in the Old 

World where soil treatment is carefully studied, our land values 
are not inflated. Land costing $300 cannot help but make the 
financial mind of the owner begin to worry when there are no 
bigger returns than $20 an acre. It must earn this much to pay 
running expenses, to say nothing of its providing at least a liv- 
ing, or producing additional returns that may be rightly ex- 
pected as a “reasonable profit,’ of which and beyond which 
many industrial concerns are assured or even given govern- 
ment guarantee. 

High priced labor as well as costly land makes it impossibie 
to till large farms by careless methods. That such is true was 
shown by the tendency of war-time farmers to seed down the 
plow land to pasture and eseape in this manner the high cost as 
well as the shortage of farm labor. Whenever the hired labor of 
tending and husking an extra acre of corn costs more than the 
profit on the grain from that acre, then the additional acre will 
not be farmed. Instead the farmer must put 
out only what he himself and the family help 














alfalfa grown with bacteria; on right, 
lfa grown without bacteria. 


tilizer. The Old World does not waste her manure. She al- 
lows no strawstacks to rot down. She burns no cornstalks. 
Instead she guards every particle of refuse containing nitrogen. 
By conservation of her supplies of this element, and thru care- 
ful methods of fertilizing with it, Europe is coming back into 
competition and gaining ground on us in spite of our more 
nearly virgin lands of higher fertility. She is threatening not 
only to save herself from war starvation, but even to produce 
enough to relieve the world’s shortage and force us to sell our 
products at a lower market price. 

Secretary Houston, formerly of the Department of Agri- 
culture, estimates that the United States have three hundred 
million acres in staple crops. Each acre in these*crops loses, 
as an average, sixty pounds of nitrogen annually, or a total 
loss of nine million tons each year. At a careful but liberal 
estimate, six million tons of this loss are replaced by the nitro- 
gen in rain and snow, barnyard manure, commercial -fertilizers 
and by certain bacteria living on the roots of legumes or by 
others living in the soil independently of any crop. This still 
leaves three million tons of nitrogen as the annual rate by which 
our soil fertility is approaching complete exhaustion. Not until 
this need is met shall we as American farmers come near the 
possibilities of crop 
production required to 
compete with the Old 
World; and as long 
as we do not put this 
amount of nitrogen 
back each year to 
balance our account 
with the soil, we shall 
keep on mining the 
fertility out of our 
lands instead of farm- 
ing them. 

At first thought it 
might be recommend- 
ed that we remedy our 
nitrogen shortage by 
increasing that re- 
turned thru fertili- 
zers, barnyard manure 
and natural agencies 
such as rain and snow. 
This, however, cannot 
solve the proble m. 
Thru commercial fer- 
tilizers the soil re- 
ceives annually about 
one-fifth of a million 
tons of nitrogen; from natural agencies such as rain and snow 
about three-quarters of a million tons; and by careful use of 
barnyard manure about a million and three-quarters tons. 
Should we try to meet the three-million-ton deficiency by 
nitrogen fertilizers the job would be enormous to say nothing 
of the cost. This would require twenty million tons of sodium 
nitrate, thirty times as much as was imported in 1915 and al- 

most three times as much as the total of all 
commercial fertilizers now used. It would be 

















Well inoculated legume roots 





can eare for with the best attention. These 
inereased costs of farm operations are em- 
phatically foreing the rez jisation that high 
priced lands need better farming and that the 
returns per acre must be increased. 

To many farmers this realization is already 
common knowledge. Greater varieties of 
crops coming into our rotation systems, in- 
reased acreage in the money crops rather 
than in th grass crops, and thoro organiza- 
tion of the farmers, to cooperate directly, all 
show that not only in the future but nght 
now are we tending toward thoroly mten- 
sive methods of tilling and cropping our soil. 

These changes and readjustments in farm- 
ng methods, forced upon us by the war, 
brought us face to face with the questions of 
eeping up and increasing the sotl’s stock of 
plant food necessary to increase acreage 
eld and maintain such intensive cropping. 
Chey force us to look about for methods of 
ving this problem at the lowest cost to 
atural soil fertility and thru the cheapest 
mms of needed plant food. We can well 
rofit by the example of the Old World in 

mservation of her soil fertility, especially 

+ nitrogen—the one plant food in which 








utterly impossible for the fertilizer industries 
to produce this amount of nitrogen. 

Neither can the nitrogen in the rain and 
snow contribute more, for these natural 
agencies are under control of Providence and 
not influenced by man’s desires, or 
deficiences. Then, too, the supply of farm 
manure is continually decreasing tho farmers 
are making as much as possible, conserving 
it diligently and using it wisely. The num- 
bers of horses to make manure are decreasing 
as shown by such cities as Chicago whose 
collector reports a decrease of eighteen per- 
cent for 1919. Tractors and other automotive 
implements that are replacing them produce 
no manure or wastes that have fertilizer 
value. These agencies cannot save our soil 
from nitrogen starvation. We must pin our 
faith to legumes and turn our hopes toward 
soil bacteria—two agencies possible of fur- 
nishing nitrogen to every farm from the free- 
air supply of about thirty-five thousand tons 
of this plant food over every acre in the 
United States. 

Much has been said for legumes and they 
are commonly recommended in rotation sys- 
tems as “soil improvers’”’ because they can 


his soil’ s 








ir soils are poorest, of which they are being 
10st rapidly depleted and for which we pay 
ighest when purchased as commercial fer- 


Soybean with plenty of bacterial! 
nodules on its roots 


take nitrogen from the air. This fails to tell 
, the entire story, however. The legume plant 
itself does not have [Continued on page 56 
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THE EUROPEAN CORN BORER 


How the Government is Waging War on This Pest 


By WALTER H. MAIN 
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'\ ," JHEN your Uncle Sam 
starts on the trail of a 
bug, the lengths to 
which he will go to get the critter 
within his net, and the minute- 
ness with which he will study it 
leave little chance for the bug, 
thereafter. Either it will be de- 
cided by your Uncle Samuel 
that the bug is not dangerous, 
and you need not fear it; or it 
will be decided that it is dan- 
gerous, in which case your Uncle 
trains his heavy artillery on it. 
In the case of the corn borer— 
the European corn borer, if 
you please it has been decided 
happily that the insect is not so 
dangerous nor sO menacing as 
was feared a year or six months 
ago. And this happy discovery 
is the result of your Uncle Sam’s 
careful study. 

This pursuit of the small 
grub which tunnels the interior 
of cornstalks, and which for a 
time appeared to menace America’s biggest crop, came to my 
attention when a string of camions, trucks, cars, strange- 
looking devices and a swarm of men rolled into Schenectady 
N. Y., early last summer. They had come from the vicinity of 
Arlington, Mass., where for a year they had been plying war 
on the European corn borer. 

The commanding officer of this division of field artillery and 
infantry commandeered a dwelling, and proceeded tolay down a 
barrage on the region where it had been reported the European 
corn borer had begun fresh depredations, extending over a 
considerable area in eastern New York along the Mohawk 
valley region. Here the new area infested was large. 

This section is largely 
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How corn borer attacks the stalk 





He brought a field and labora- 
tory crew, and straightway they mre : 
commenced the attack. 

To give you an idea of how 
serious the menace was in the 
spring of 1919, when the pres- 
ence of the corn borer was made 
known about Schenectady, I 
need only to remind you that 
the pest broke upon a region 
about Boston in the summer of 
1917, and baffled the authori- 
ties. It spreud thru an area of 
1,800 square miles, reaching up 
into New Hampshire. 

It was so bad that when, 
late in the winter a year ago 
larvae of the corn borer were 
found in cornstalks in the vicin- 
ity of Schenectady the news 
spread alarm. It covered an : 
area of about 800 square miles : 
in the Mohawk valley. In west- t yore aa 
ern New York there is an area 
of 500 square miles that is in- 
fested, and in Erie county, 
Pennsylvania, is another region, enough to cause worry. 

So you will understand that Uncle Sam was justified in fear- 
ing that if the European corn borer had made the long jump of 
more than 200 miles from Boston to Schenectady, it might 
keep on jumping until it landed right in the middle of the corn- 
belt, and then there would be no telling how much trouble it 
might make in the country’s biggest crop. 

So this was the reason for the campaign at Schenectady. 
Uncle Sam concluded it was time to stop monkeying with 
that bug. Here was the place to fight it out. So he told thdse 
entomologists to camp on its trail, and not to quit until they had 
runitdown. Therefore, the whole organization prepared te 

stay right in the field. 














How corn borer attacks the ear, 





tributary to the markets of r- 
the cities in that region, 
and quantities of sweet 
corn are grown. Field corn 
is not considerably grown; 
but the European corn 
borer attacks all sorts of 
corn. In fact, it infests 
more different sorts of 
plants and weeds than even 
the scientists can enum- 
erate. It was supposed that 
the pest had migrated 
from the Vicinity of Boston, 
where it had done great 
damage, and if it could thus 
skip two hundred miles of 
territory, and thus break 
out in a new field, there 
was no telling whether it 
would not jump another 
two hundred miles, and 
then more hundreds of 
miles, and finally get a foot- 
hold in the cornbelt, and 
then—. 

The prospect of having 


this creature infest the 
region where is grown 
Uncle Sam’s major crop 


elarmed the old gentleman 
to such an extent that he 
decided it was not safe to 
temporize. In fact, he de- 
clared deadly war, and this 
is the reason that strange 








A quarantine was thrown 
around the region, and 
movement of corn was for- 
bidden in certain areas. 
Scouts went over the field 
with minute care, examin- 
ing corn patches hill by 
hill. It was slow, inten- 
sive work. It enlisted a 
large gang of carefully se- 
lected men. The search 
kept up long after the crop 
was harvested, and ex- 
tended into the stubble 
area. It continued in the 
field long after farming 
ceased. In fact, field scout- 
ing did not cease until cold 
weather froze the ground. 

It was in November, 
1919, that I made my first 
visit to the laboratory. 
There I found the young 
men had collected a vast 
variety of specimens, dwell- 
ing in cornstalks, in eo 
and in other plants, an 
were preparing for a win- 
ter’s study of the habitat 
and peculiarities of the 
European corn borer. 

Here was where the 
thoroness of Uncle Sam im- 
pressed me. It was not 
| sufficient that the corn- 





fields about Schenectady 





detachment came rolling 
into Schenectady, having 
come overland from Ar- 
lington, Massachusetts. 

There were touring cars with the commanding officer and 
the chief of staff. There were camions with their field equip- 
ment. There were strange looking machines, like nothing you 
ever saw. In fact, the whole detachment strongly suggested 
war, from the “U.S. D. A.” on the cars to the oil-burn- 
ing, fire-throwing devices which looked as if they might have 
been used against the Huns on the west front. But these de- 
vices were for another sort of war. 

And so they set up business. C. F. Turner, entomologist in 


Laboratory at Schenectady, N. Y., 


signs 


the United States Department of Agriculture was in command. 


where government scientists are studying 
European corn borer. 


be raked, that the stubble 
and stalks and weeds in the 
infested region be destroyed 
but he determined to make 
such a study of the creature that he would be able to combat it 
intelligently. 

The young scientists placed specimens in typicai winter 
hibernating quarters. Some of them they buried in the open in 
piles of manure. Other specimens they buried under corn- 
stalks. Others they placed under ground in artificially” heated 
incubation quarters. In short, they used their ingenuity to sur- 
round the specimens with conditions which were as near what 
the European corn borer sought in nature as they could. 

They have at this writing quantities [Continued on page 1621 
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Live steam is piped thru hose. This terminates iniron pipe, perforated, The pile is covered with canvas and steam turned on for five to 
which is buried under a pile of vegetable growth fifteen minutes 
































Female moth, whose eggs hatch into larvae which are the grubs Apparatus driven by the engine of the truck. This equipment grinds and shreds 
called corn borers. One moth lays from 350 to 600 eggs. all sorts ot cornstalks, weeds, and other vegetable growth, which might 
harbor corn borers, and prepares the refuse for burning. 




















Noszle burners that effectively burn all dry vegetable growth which might harbor eggs or larvae. 
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Millville, D)., remodeled for the 1861 period. Note fences, 
street lamps, pump and boardwalk. 


Remodeled for 1904 period. Note addition of telegraph poles, wires, street 
lamps, statue, asphalt walks, curbstones, postoffice and corner store. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE MOVIES 


The Details—The Things That Make the Picture 


By MORRIE RYSKIND 





enon. 





When the movie folk spend their summer vacations rolling in the new-mown hay, they accept the hay as a natural phenom- 
The careful planning and thinking and worrying and harvesting are things they know not of. 
eur readers go to the films, they do not often think about the careful planning that has paved the way for their entertainment. 
This article shows that the successful movie director and the successful farmer are brothers under the tan.—é£ditor. 


In the same way, when 





ENIUS, take it from the copy books, is an infinite capac- 
ity for taking pains. Which, if true, puts every good 
motion picture director and every good assistant direc- 

tor—more especially, the latter—in the ranks of genius. 

For, while a man may succeed in other lines by keeping his 
eye on the big things and not worrying about details, Re can’t 
get by on the production end of the movies on that basis. It 
can’t be done. The big things usually take care of themselves. 
Given several hundred extras, and a good crew of carpenters, 
almost any director can “shoot” a fairly spectacular scene. 
But not every director can keep his eye on the details. In 
fact, few of them do. That’s where the assistant director comes 
in. 

Sometimes, the assistant director doesn’t know his business. 
Then the various photoplay magazines are besieged with notes 
like the following (I quote from a recent number of one of the 
biggest of the motion picture monthlies) : 

“T just saw “The Model,’ the scenes of which are supposed to 
be taken in Paris; yet when the leading man hails a taxi it 
bears a New York City hack license.” 

“The hero in “The Way of a Maid’ enters his wife’s room with 
a long cigarette holder between 
his fingers and about half an inch 


about an inch, and passed it to the actor to light. When the 
camera moved back for the long shot, the actor lit a new 
cigarette. 

The length of a cigarette, of course, won’t interfere terrifically 
with the success of any production, but the man who will 
bother about such details will usually bother to make a good 
picture. Sometimes, too, careful measurement means not onlv 
the success of a picture, but in stunt pictures, be it the movie 
terial or the film comedy extraordifary, careful mé¢asurement 
often means the difference between life and death. 

For example, in a recent Sennett comedy a man walks along 
the road with a watermelon in his arms. The watermelon drops 
and while he goes down on his hands and knees to pick it up, a 
motor cycle with a side car comes along. The driver of the 
latter vehicle keeps going full speed, but so tips his machine 
that the side car passes entirely over the & 3 of the man 
who is trying to recapture the watermelon. 

That takes but a few feet on the screen, and it furnishes just 
one of the many laughs. But it took a whole day of the most 
careful measuring to make sure that that particular bit of the 
Sennett comedy didn’t turn out to be a Sennett tragedy. To 

carry out the stunt successfully, 
the road was measured at various 





of cigarette burning in it. In a r 
close-up of the same scene the 
cigarette has grown in proportion 
until it is fully two inches in 
length. I would be much obliged 
to said hero if he would inform me 
where he gets cigarettes that the 
more you smoke the bigger they 
get. 

Now, five years ago, when the 
movies were still in a compara- 
tively crude stage, the fans 
wouldn’t have noticed any of 
these technical errors. But the 
producers have educated them up 








points. Then a stuffed figure was 
placed on the exact spot where the 
man with the watermelon was ac- 
tually to be; and careful rehearsals 
followed tll the motor cycle 
driver knew the exact angle at 
which he would have to turn. A 
split-second time watch told the 
director just when the actor with 
the watermelon would have to 
drop; if he dropped too soon, it 
would spoil the picture; if he 
dropped too late, he would prob- 
ably be killed by the motor 
cycle. To tip the car at the 
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to real standards, and now they 
know the false ftom the real. The 
producers have said, “Now, we'll 
show you that we can do better 
than the stage. We can out- 
Belasco Belasco’s realism. When we show you Paris, it'll be 
Paris. We won’t show you just one Parisian scene. We'll 
show you exteriors and interiors—we’ll show you Parisian cafes 
and boulevards.” The fans say, “We'll hand it to you; you’re 
there. But why can’t you show us a Paris taxi-license, too?” 

Well, the director had probably told the assistant that he 
would need a taxicab, and the assistant had ordered one. 
And when the time came to shoot the scene, they were care- 
less in not taking the cab so its license number would not show. 
And the fans kicked—and, properly, too. 

In the other instance, what happened was that the close-up 
was taken before the long shot of the hero smoking the cig- 
arette, and in the cutting process was put in later. But the 
director and his assistant were asleep on the job. Or they didn’t 
bother. I saw George Fitzmaurice bother over just such an 
instance once. He wanted to get the close-up out of the way, 


so he took it first, altho in the cutting process it was to be 
shown later in the film. 


Fitzmaurice took a cigarette, cut off 


The blacksmith shop looked over a hundred years old. The 
lumber used in this was all new, and after construction was 
watered every day to give it that old look. 


proper height, it was found the 
motor cycle had to be going 
thirty-five miles an hour. 

Well, the stunt came off, and 
probably a many readers of 
this article saw it and laughed loudly at it. But if the details 
hadn't been looked after with extraordinary care, there would 
not have been any picture. 

Lionel Barrymore, who created a sensation in the now famous 
play, “The Copperhead,” has just enacted the same role before 
the camera. ‘The Copperhead,” it will be remembered, 
deals with the Lincolnian period, John Drinkwater’s play, 
“Abraham Lincoln,” originally played in England, and now 
brought over to this country, has caused a new imterest in 
America’s favorite hero, and as a result the movie was made, 
artistically, of course, but also made with the good business 
sense of capitalizing on the renewed interest in a historic figure. 

Now, it might be imagined that to make a successful movie 
from a successful play was a comparatively slight matter; 
after all, some ground has been broken,” whereas when the 
director is working on an original script he hasn’t anything tc 
go on but his own imagination. And, too, the problem of thc 
director (Charles Maigne) was appar- [Continued on page 156 
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Think What Punishment They Stand 


AVE you ever considered how 
much depends upon the tubes in 
the tires of a racing car? 


No matter how staunch a casing may 
be, it cannot withstand the punish- 
ment inflicted by the track unless the 
tube, also, is flawless. 


During the American racing season of 
1919, every important race of fifty 
miles or more, on speedway and road, 
was won on Goodyear Cord Tires. 


While that is splendid tribute to the 
Goodyear Cord Tire, it is also proof 
conclusive of the superior quality of 


Goodyear Tubes. 
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As you know, Goodyear Heavy Tourist 
Tubes, just as the Goodyear Tubes so 
favored by racers, are made of pure gum 
strips, buz/t up layer-upon-layer. 


Their cost is but little more (an average 
of seventy cents) than the cost of tubes 
of lesser merit. Do you consider it econ- 
omy to risk a costly casing to save so 
small a sum? 


Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes come 
in a water-proof and oil-proof bag. 
Get them from your Goodyear Service 
Station Dealer. More of them are used 
than any other kind. 
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A WORLD CHURCH MOVEMENT 


United Effort to Solve a Big Problem 


By WILLIAM F. McDERMOTT 


HEN an investigation in thirty-one counties of Ohio 
W not many months ago revealed that out of the 1,5]5 

churches in those counties over 1,000, or more than 
two-thirds, were either arrested in their development or dying, 
it gave a shock to the whole country, and especially to the lead- 
ers in church life who looked upon the country and the small 
town church as the foundation of Christianity in America. 
Further investigation revealed that of the 17,000 country 
churches of one of the leading denominations, 12,000 are with- 


That this is not necessary is indicated by the success of hun- 
dreds of modern, up-to-date churches in other rural communi- 
ties, rejuvenating the life of the community from its morals to 
its method of corn planting. An observation of hundreds of 
country churches has impressed me with one fact: Give a 
country church half a ehance and it will become the most 
flourishing institution in a community. But it takes a trained 
and effective leader, just the same as the large city church does. 
He must be not only a fine-spirited Christian man, with all 
the desire to see Christianity grip the hearts of the people that 
was possessed by the apostles of old, but he must also be 
equipped to get into touch with his people. That was Christ’s 
method. He was a workingman himself, and he knew how to 
meet the common people, who heard him gladly. A man trained 
to hold the finest city pulpit in America might more than likely 
be an utter failure in a country church of only a hundred mem- 
bers where conditions are so different. 

The live country church of today is proving the need “of a 

rural preacher not only being 
trained in the ministry and in 








ordinary church work. He 
must be an up-to-date farmer 
also. I remember a young 
preacher once who won over an 


: indifferent neighborhood to 
mi. his church so successfully that 
they crowded to the doors to 


hear him, by knowing how to 
put in a wheat crop and doing 
it for one of the families of the 
neighborhood when the man 
was taken sick and help was so 
scarce that a competent man 
could not be secured. Many a 
preacher has succeeded in b's 
spiritual ministry by being 
able to talk the fine points of 
hogs and winning first the 
admiration of the farm owner. 
It is nothing more or less than 
the application of one of the 
fine points of salesmanship— 
know your customer. If I 
am a lawyer and I meet a man 
who knows law, we have 
reached a basis of understand- 
ing. If I am an electrical en- 








out regular Sunday services, hundreds of them being open only 
one Sunday in the month. There is scarcely a township in 
America that does not have its abandoned church, offering a 
problem for those who are interested in the improvement of 
country life to consider 

There are many reasons that can be given for the general 
decadence of the rural church in America. Let it be said at the 
outset, however, that it is not the lack of need for the church. 
Too many times has the country church been linked up with the 
general improvement in the 
community spirit and develop- 
ment to permit it being held (fe 
an unnecessary adjunct to farm 
Ite. In the early day the 
church was without competi- 
tion, except for the “literary” aw 
or the spelling bee at the 
school, as the center of the 
social life of the people. They 
had no place else to go to meet 
their friends and visit, and the 
lack of the telephone and the 
rural free delivery made farm 
life much more isolated than it 
is now and afforded all the 
more reason for getting to- 
gether on Sunday at the church 
service. In the early day, too, 
the campmeeting was the an- 
nual event of a whole county, 
and few there were who would 
not plan for it as much as peo- 
ple nowadays plan to attend 
the county fair or the summer 
Chautauqua. The minister, 
too, lived in the community 
and his life was a part of the 
community’s life. He may 
have spent much of the time 
running his own farm, but-he 
knew the life of the farm. Or 
else he was a circuit rider, entering fully into the life of the 
people, tho he came but seldom. 

Now the church is not without competition as a center of in- 
terest of the people. Improved roads make access to the 
village and city easier, with all their amusements. The auto- 
mobile has madecommunication so easy, and farms have be- 
come so much more thickly settled that there is little of the old 
farm isolation left, except in districts far to the west. People 
have opportunity to have other interests than just their farm 
work and their churches and they are improving upon them. 
Thus the church is finding itself left by the wayside by more 
aggressive agencies claiming the attention of the people. 

Then there are other reasons for the decline of the country 
church. The constant tendency on the part of ministers has 
been to move to the village or the city, and serve the rural 
church from a distance, almost always an ineffective method. 
They desire either the advantages of urban life, or they have 
children they wish to educate in city schools. Many of them feel 
unable to live on the salaries the country churches ordinarily 
pay, and supplement it with some weekday activity in the 
commercial world, or at teaching. Most of the country churches 
are served by a part-time man, or in other words, by a minister 
able to give only a part of his time to the field, as he must serve 
anywhere from one to five other churches. Then denomina- 
tional lines are drawn so strictly in many sections that younger 
people are driven away. 

But probably the greatest reason why the church is failing 
in the country 1s because it has not kept pace with the develop- 
ment of community life in America. Christianity may not 
change, and the great principles of righteousness remain the 
same, but the interpretation of them must be adapted to the 
hie of the people. So, while schools and agriculture and 


transportation have been constantly progressing for a genera- 
tion, the church in many sections has lagged behind, living in 
the generation that has gone in its message and in its methods. 
In thousands of communities worship is held in the same run- 
down building that was used forty years ago, without facilities 
to meet. the need of the people and without the power of at- 
tracting them. 





Will the little church insist on standing alone or will it unite 
in the promotion of a big interchurch program? 


gineer and I meet another, im- 
mediately we have something 
to talk about. We have some- 
thing in common. So if a minister knows progressive farming, 
he has something other than just weather to talk about when 
he goes calling on~his parishioners. _He has that big advan- 
tage, a basis for common understanding. 

Under the leadership of such a man, the country church 
stands almost a sure chance to succeed. But to do so, it must 
enter fully into the life of the community. It can take the lead- 
ership in the move for good roads; in the establishment of a 
country library; in securing summer Chautauquas and in giv- 
ing all sorts of picnics in summer and entertainments in winter. 
Whatever is for the good of the community or for the happiness 
of the people is a proper subject for the leadership of the church. 
And the church has its supreme opportunity in the country 
because it will not generally find competition for such leader- 
ship. That is not so in the city, because the church has to com- 
pete with multifarious agencies in charitable work, the thou- 
sand and one amusements of the city in furnishing recreation for 
the people, and other distractions. In doing this, the church 
finds its ground for the spiritual cultivation of its flock. The 
people feel their gratitude for what the church has done for 
them materially, and give ready response to its religious 
appeal. 

n order to give every rural neighborhood of America the 
chance to have the up-to-date church that it deserves, with the 
trained leadership that will help hold the young people on the 
farm and bring Christianity with all its happiness and hopeful- 
ness to apply to the country life of America, thirty Protestant 
denominations of America, representing most of the larger 
denominations within our borders have united in a campaign 
that will be the largest the world has ever seen for any phil- 
anthropic or religious purpose. 

It is called the Interchurch World Movement of North 
America, and represents the first time that the Protestant de- 
nominations have really gotten together for a united activity. 
It is not a movement lor denominational union, whereby the 

tist, Methodist, Presbyterian, i , Disciple, 

other churches would one, but it is a movement 
where they are all working together to provide the means for 
giving adequate church opportunity to [Continued on page 97 
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OR fifty-three years the 
Pi wines Repeating Arms 
Company has made and 
marketed guns and ammunition. 


During this half century the 
Winchester Company has endeav- 
ored sincerely to give every cus- 
tomer, large or small, the finest 
merchandise it could make. 


And it has tried to deal fairly in 
all ways with every patron. 


Winchester now enters two new 


fields of effort: 


First, the making and market- 
ing of Winchester Cutlery, Tools, 
Fishing Tackle, Skates, Flash- 
lights, and other new products. 


Second, the selling of Winchester 
products through Selected Dealers 
and the operation of Winchester 
Retail Hardware Stores. 


We believe that the manufac- 
turing personality which has built 
world-wide respect for Winchester 
Guns and Ammunition will pro- 
duce a character in Cutlery, Tools, 
Fishing Taekle, etc., that has not 
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been offered the public heretofore. 


And we believe that Winchester 
organization methods applied to 
Winchester Hardware Stores will 
develop a retail service unprece- 
dented in the merchandising of 
hardware and sporting goods. 


This new Winchester plan is one 
of the largest undertakings in the 
history of American business. Its 
object is economic: To manufac- 
ture hardware and sporting goods 
in volume and fully up to the finest 
traditions of Winchester, and de- 
liver them to the consumer at the 
lowest possible cost. 


We hope and believe that this 
plan will benefit the American 
public; likewise all of our com- 
petitors, be they jobbers, retailers, 
or manufacturers. 


The -WINCHESTER Sign is 
appearing on the leading retail 
hardware stores. This sign will be 
found to stand for the same sin- 
cerity which for half a century has 
enriched the name Winchester 
throughout the world. 





NEW PRODUCTS AND RETAIL STORES 


by J. E. OTTERSON 


PRESIDENT, WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. -** NEW HAVEN, CONN, U.S.A. 
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SOME UNIQUE FARM BUILDINGS 


How a Missouri Farmer Used Defective Tile Blocks to Advantage 


RUSK, a hog raiser and ¢ 


when 


tile buildings that have 


that is 
house. The chicken house conforms in its measurements to the 
tyr advocated in that 
state The 1c house 
ind the silo are simple 
structures But the 
combination building 
with elevator housing 
sticking up at the top 
was designed by th 
ownel 
Right here is the big 
idea All of these 
buildings wer con- 


structed of curved tile 





ttle 


C l ca 
A Missourt, knows a bargain 
* glimpsed one out of the tail of his eye a few years ago 


nd as a result his pl wee Is now conspicuous for the number of 
been erected there j 
decked poultry house, an ice house, a silo and another building 
a combination of granary, cornerib, silo and engine 





and the sheeting there is sawdust. Over the level part of the 
ceiling straw has been packed. In the summer that house is 
about the coolest place on the farm. 

The lighting is unusual. Most modern poultry houses are 
lighted only from the front, but here there are windows in both 
the ends and in the rear above and below. These windows are 
double-glazed to prevent too much radiation in the cold weather. 
Some poultrymen claim that if all the light comes in from the 
front the scratching hens will always 
face the openings and in a short time 
will kick all of the litter against the rear 
wall. But there is a difference of apin- 
ion on this point. One man in the 
neighborhood has a house of about the 
same dimensions with no side or rear 
lights and he says the straw is always 
about the same depth in every part of 
the room. . 

The supports in the front of the house 
that hold up the strip of wall and the 
roof are made of sections of glazed 
drain tile filled with concrete. A 
reenforcing rod runs thru the center of 
each of these posts. The lower row 
supports a reenforced concrete beam 
on which the blocks are laid. The net- 


ler of Ray county, 
one. He 


fee 


ne sees 


rhere is a double- 











blocks The silo was 
made of selected blocks 
that provide a smooth, 
impervious inner wall. 
Che three other build- 
ings were m ide of silo 
blocks that were found 
defective for use in silo walls and were 
thrown out ut «ss the factory These 
throwouts were bought at iow price 
compared with the cost Oo pe riect 
blocks and they are ipparenth) serving 
the purpose very w When Mr. 
Rusk first started using them, they sold 
for eight cents each at the factory in 


but more recently the y 


Kansas City, 

h ve been selling ior tourteen cents. 
Pur has Ss were made by the carload 
and few of the blocks were sold to 
the neighbors, one of whom built a 
root house with double W ills. 

These blocks are, of course, made 
with a slight curve. In order to keep 
the side walls straight the concave 
sides are ilternated A block with 


the convex side out will be between 
two blocks with the concave side out. 


The slots made in the tiles for receiving the ree: 
e enough so that a straight rod may be put in easily. 


wid 
not necessary to bend it to follow the alt 
block 

The henhouse ind the combination 
amples of 
blocks to eluminate the right angles 


ittractive farm building than the former with its roof resembling 


i gentle pasture slope. But a roof of that 
make and is costly 
the other building is more eco- 
nomi nd the roo! has i good 
appearance The same plan has 
been followed in roofing the silo 
The ordinary gable variety was 
best suited to the ice house 

Poultry is only a sideline on this 
farm, the hens being the special 
care of Mrs. Rusk, but she and her 
husband believe that the flock of 
enough importanee to deserve the 
best accommodations The hens 
re responding with a good vield of 
Cres t? nic 
ens | ou 

rh ort ( I Teet 
long and t des When 
onstruct l begun, the inten- 
on was I only one story, 
but there were plenty of tile and 
Mr. Ru decided to put o re 
or tour 1 re rows and have i 
double-decker r} t} ex- 
pensive root! was I uc to do 
double dut That roof cost al- 
most much as the rest of the 
house and it is ju cedar shingle 
root at that—nothing faney. But 
there something inside that 
high-priced — lid It stuffed 
with str ind sawdust The 


building 
f the neat results that may be obtained by using the silo 


You seldom see a 


The method of roof construction used on 





ting is fastened to the posts with wire. 
Phere are bolts set in the walls at the 
ends of the openings to 
which wood strips are 
fastened to.hold the 
netting in place. Cloth 
curtains are rolled up 
above the openings on 
the inside but they are 
used only during the 
severe winter days. 

For about two feet 
back of the wire mesh 
the floors are sloped 
toward the front and 
covered with concrete. 
Small openings thru 
the walls lead off the 
rain water that drives 
in. 

The lower floor is the 
workroom and most of 
forcing rods are he upper story is used for roosts. A gentle incline leads from 
It is just back of the entrance on the first floor to the second. Just 
at the top of this walk—it is not a stairway—there is an out- 
side door. The building is banked up on this side so that feed 
can be hauled to the upper floor. The space above the walk 
leading upstairs is used for Anumber of hoppered bins that feed 
{ In the spring the east end of the house on 
both floors is used for brooders. A brick chimney extends 
thru the second floor but does not go to the ground. Heavy 
ron straps fastened to the joists give it support. This chimney 
is used for both brooders. 

The cost of this two-story house 
was $800 four years ago. The 
owners could have built a satis- 
factory house for much less mon- 
ey, but this one will go a long time 
without repairs. There is a very 
small area that requires paint. 

The combination building 
forty-six by twenty-four feet and 
the height from the bottom of 
the basement to the top of the 
elevator is about forty-six feet. 
It was built two years ago at a cost 
of $1700. 

The north section of the build- 
ing 18’ by 24’ is now used as a silo, 
but Mr. Rusk says he may use it 
at times for storing small grain or 
corn. The outside walls are 
strongly tied to the partition walls 
with reenforcing rods to keep the 
heavy weight of grain in the bins 
from pushing them apart. All the 
walls are, of course, well reenforced 
with rods laid in the grooves of 
the blocks. The south end has a 
larke basement room entered by a 
wide rolling door. The tractor is 
run in here and is used to operate 
the elevator and the grinder. 


Rusk’'s double-decked henh: use 

















The combination building on the Rusk farm. 


ernating curves in the 
good eX- 


re 


more to the lower floor 


kind is rather h urd to 
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lower part of the ceiling is made 
sloping and between this section 


Above this engine room are two 
large bins [Continued on page 114. 


The icehouse. 
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Yor the Mechanically Inclined 


At this time when the changing seasons 
causeconstant changes in temperature the 
Columbia’s “‘Sylphon” thermostatically 
controlled radiator shutters area constant 
source of delight to Columbia Six owners. 


Automatically they maintain motor heat 
at the point for highest motor efficiency. 
Almost humanly they sense the slightest 
temperature variation and open and close 
to meet the motor’s needs. They eliminate 
earburetor fussing and contribute to care- 
free motor service. 
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Good ALL theWay Through 


Chief among the reasons why the Columbia Six has, 
during the past five years, gained a place among the 
three leading medium priced cars in point of sales and 
popularity is this—It is built well all the way through. 


TheColumbiaMotorsCompany havenever built a failure 
—never have had a ‘‘poor year’’—because from the out- 


set they have held to the standard of thorough goodness. 


To our knowledge, no Columbia Six owner has ever 
become dissatisfied with his purchase. Yet there are 
thousands of Columbias in service throughout every 
country in the world. 


Every part of the Columbia Six is acknowledged by 
men who know motor cars to be as good as can be 
bought or manufactured. 


The lamp at the rear is as reliable and well made as 
the motor under the hood. This, naturally, results 
in remarkably low depreciation and operating costs. 


Ask any Columbia owner—inspect a Columbia Six— 
ride in it and drive it. 


COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY 
DETROIT, U.S.A. — 
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THE TRACTOR 


Work That Will Save Valuable Time Later 





GEORGE P. PEARCE 











An easy way to do this is to take thre 




















OW is the time to put your tractor in good shape for the and take them all off. 
season run. The first thing to do is to run it into ashed _ strips of tin about three-eighths of an inch wide and insert them 
or barn, preferably one that is heated, and put it where under the first ring by pushing the ring over to one side when the 
there is a good light. Get good stiff bench, or make one, a tin strips can be pushed underneath and then worked around so 
strong machinist’s vise, and the usual repair tools such as that each is one-third of the circumference apart from the 
machinist's hammer, wrenches, files, drifts, ete. An extension others. The first ring can now be easily slipped off. Then 
electric light will do the same to the others one at a time -until all are off 
prove a great con- LS Scrape all ecar- 
venience if you can ete bon off the ring, 
get one. x being sure not to 
Before starting miss that which 
to take nything frequently accu- 
to pieces he sure mulates on the 
to give the tractor underside of the 
a good cleaning to ring. Scrape all 
remove all sand, earbon out of the 
mud and grit. ring grooves in the 
Next, see that the piston, for if this 
bench is clean and carbon is allowed 
sweep the floor. By to accumulate it 
thus getting all dirt will cause the 
and grit out of the A rings to bind and 
way you greatly then score the cyl- 


reduce the possibility of any gritty particles getting into the 


bearings and causing trouble. You can now take the cylinder 
cover off and carefully clean out carbon. Remember it is not 
good enough to just clean off the worst of the carbon: you 


should clean it all out le AaVINg the piston head and other parts 


bright and clean 

The next thing to tackle is the valves: these should be re- 
moved by disconnecting the springs and then pulling them 
out se sure, however, that each valve is numbered so there 
can be no chance of getting them mixed. Serape and clean all 
carbon off, being sure to thoroly remove all carbon underneath 
the head and also that which will accumulate around the valve 
As soon as these are thoroly clean wipe off with a gas- 


stem 

oline rag. Note that gasoline is better to clean tractor parts 

than kerosene because a tractor cleaned with kerosene is harder 

to start than one cleaned with 

the more volatile gasoline. SS Stes 
Next take a little coarse grind- 


ing compound on the tip of the 





inder walls. Wash the dirty oil out of the wrist pin bear- 
ing with gasoline and then try it to see how loose it is and 
if it has play tighten up this bearing so the rod will just swing 
from side to side by its own weight. Put the piston rings back 
in their proper grooves by reversing the method of taking 
them off. 

It is now advisable to get an oil can full of cylinder oil in 
which has been mixed about a thimbleful of finely powdered 
gr: — A small rivet or nut should be placed in the can so 
that by shaking it the contents will be thoroly mixed every 
time it is used. Pour a few drops of this oil and graphite mix- 
ture on each piston ring and work it around to thoroly lubri- 
cate it. The piston itself should have a little of thi: oil and 
graphite rubbed all over the wearing surface and also the 
evlinder walls. It is important that this work be thoro 

The pistons can now be replaced 
in their proper cylinders. If 








trouble is experienced in getting 
the rings into the cylinders just 
take one turn around the ring 
with a piece of thick string and 
pull on the ends; this will collapse 
the ring and after it is lined up a 
slight tap on the piston with the 
fist or a block of wood will put it 
in place. 

Before you drive the piston ring 
entirely out of sight be sure to 
notice that the gap is closed to 
within one-thirty-second of an 
inch. Should it be much larger 
than this, say one-sixteenth of an 








finger and smear a very thin layer 
round the valve seat. Carefully 
replace the valve in its proper 
lace, being sure that the valve 
lifting ¢ cam is down so the valve 
can properly seat and then with a 
screwdriver, brace or other valve 
grinding arrangement twist the 
valve to and fro about a third of a 
turn at a tum Do not press 
down upon the valve, in fact, the 
weight of the hand will give 
ample pressure for grinding. After 
about half a dozen twists move 
the valve two-thirds of a turn so 


iother position and grind It again ior half a 
ahead another two-thirds and grind again. 
valve in all positions. 


as to get it into al 
dozen twis ts: move 
Thus you will grind the 


Now, carefully pick the valve up without touching the seat 
and examine it in a good light; if the seat is in proper condi- 
tion you will notice that there is a polished ring about one- 
thirty-second of an inch wide all around the seat and if you 


find it in this condition then all you will have to do is to clean 


off the coarse compound and put on a film of fine or finishing 
compound and repeat the operation to make a fine polis sh. 
Should you find that the po lished part does not go i all around the 
valve seat but only shows contact in spots, then you must put 
on onal r film of the coarse com) und and grind again. 

trving in until the ground surface makes a 
complete ring on every valve, then remove them all and thoroly 
line to remove every trace of the grind- 


Keep this way 


WwW ush ( ch one In gZasol 

ing compound Also, carefully clean the valye seats in the 
cylinder block with a gasoline rag to remove all the grinding 
material. It is very essential to be sure that every particle of 
the grinding compound is cleaned off | use if any should get 
on the cylinder walls, valve stems, or bearings it would quickly 
cause trouble 


rhe next job consists in taking the pistons out and this should 


on 1 ecount be neglected. Before disconnecting them from 
crank pins be sure to see that they are marked so they will 
each go back into the proper evlinder Mar the connecting 
rods and bearing caps so they cannot get mixed and mark them 


so you will put them back with the same side next to the cam 
To ey the pistons simply take the connecting 
rod bolts out, take off the caps and pus! 1 the pistons out of the 
cylinders. Carefully examine the piston : und see if it Is 
showing in’ seoring or excessive we mark ¢€ ach rng 


f+ 
Shalt 
. 

ill over 


signs ol 


inch then a new ring should be 
installed. It might be men- 
tioned here that the rings can be tested individually by simply 
pushing into the proper cylinder to the same depth all around, 
say one-inch for instance, and then inspecting the slot. This 
applies to the average small bore tractor engine but if the bore 
is much larger than six inches you should consult the manu- 
facturer about the proper size for the gap. After the rings are 
satisfactory and all the pistons in place and the connecting 
rods turned so that the marked side is next to the cam shaft 
then the connecting rod caps should be put back. Note agait 
that the marked side is next to the cam shaft, and thoroly 
tightened up. Now, take a light hammer and tap the bearing 
cap and if it sounds loose take out some of the shims. Keep 
doing this until the cap pulls up solid and yet not too tight 
It should be just tight enough to sound solid when tapped with 
a hammer and yet a few light taps on the side should cause 
the rod to slide over on the erank pin. Another good way is to 
tighten No. 1 rod until it makes it a little stiff to spin the 
crank; then loosen that and adjust No. 9 rod until it is the same, 
then loosen No. 2 and adjust No. 3 and so on. Also adjust the 
main bearings in the same way. After [Continued on page 106] 
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Essex Almost Doubles 
Light Car Endurance 


Essex Has Performance Like the Costliest Fine Cars— 


Its World Endurance Record Has Never Been Rivaled 


The most important thing Essex has 
proved is that weight and size are no 
longer necessary to finest car quality. 


Its 3037 miles in 50 hours is a world 
endurance record. The test was official. 
Supervisors of the A. A. A. certified the 
Essex stock chassis in every detail. 


Never before was a car driven at top 
speed for 50 hours. The grind was equal 
to years of road use. Yet the Essex 
showed no measurable wear. 


What car, the Essex size and weight, 
can even attain a mile-a-minute speed, 
much less keep it up for 50 hours? 


Such Endurance as You 
Want in Your Car 


These decisive tests proved Essex not 
only the supreme performer of the light 
car field, but they showed that the mod- 
erate priced, economical Essex has such 
endurance and dependability-as few large, 
high priced cars offer. 


Greater size could add nothing to Es- 
sex. It has the qualities weight and 
size are built to give—riding comfort, 
solidness, distinction and smooth, quiet 
pace. But in addition it has fuel, oil 
and tire economy. And its great dura- 
bility means freedom from repair costs 
and positive, dependable transportation. 


Essex is easy to operate. Driving does 
not fatigue. Its quick response to the 
lightest touch and its smooth, restful 
comfort in motion, account for this. 


That is why so many women are Es- 
sex owners. They appreciate its safety, 
too. Its controls are simple and instan- 
taneous. It makes fast time, with se- 
curity, even in difficult traffic. 


Essex Wins On Quality 
Minus Useless Weight 


Essex won recognition on the issue of 
finest quality without useless weight and 
size. That issue is uppermost today. 


You will take pride in your Essex 
from the first. Its beauty, luxurious fit- 
tings and its performance give it distinc- 
tion everywhere. And time will increase 
your respect for it. You will come to 
rely absolutely on its dependability. 
You will find it always ready for any 
demands you may make. 


These are reasons why Essex set a 
world’s sales record in its first year. 
And orders are now so far ahead it is 
certain even that unrivaled mark will 
be surpassed this year. 


Thousands, realizing this, are placing 
their orders now. We advise that you 
do the same, to avoid disappointment. 


Essex Motors, Detroit, U. S. A. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


From Tree to ‘Tow 


“I haul on pneumatics and deliver fruit unbruised—direct from 
tree to town—no reloading from orchard teams. Others here 
have ruined thousands of dollars’ worth of fruit by jolting it 
on solid truck tires. A truck contractor has used two sets of 
solid tires since I began hauling on my Goodyear Cord Tires.” 
— F. A. Tufts, Lone Pine Ranch, R. F. D. 31, Loomis, Cal. 


110 scone peernaarents 


| ae much the same way as that described above farmers 
everywhere have demonstrated how thoroughly pneu- 
matic tires equip motor trucks for all farm hauling. 


By affording traction, cushioning and quickness that solid 
tires cannot supply, Goodyear Cord Tires on trucks help 
users forget crop-moving difhculties hitherto requiring 
extra labor and expense. 


The able Goodyear Cord Tires do away with needless 
transfers of loads from teams to trucks, protect crops in 
transit and enable marketing with a promptness that 
catches prices at their highest. 


Their unflinching behavior in grinding toil shows that all 
the valuable advantages of the pneumatic tire have been 
made entirely practical for truck duty through the 
development of Goodyear Cord construction. 


This construction furnishes the sinews of a tremendous 
ruggedness and thus fits the big pneumatics to deliver 
mileages frequently rivaling those of powerful solid tires. 


Farmers’ reports, describing in full the effect of pneu- 
matic truck tires in eliminating farm drudgery, assisting 
general motorization and increasing yearly income, can 
be obtained by writing to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, at Akron, Ohio. 
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Pneumatics Haul Crops 
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NUMERATING 
E the qualifications 
for a new Overseer 
Washington declared 
that the applicant 
must be, “above all, 
Midas - like, one 
who can convert 
anything he 
touches into 
manure, as the 
first transmuta- 
tion toward gold.” 


The Father of 
His Country was an 
enthusiastic and a 
very practical farmer. 
“His greatest pride,” 
wrote a guest at Mt. 
Vernon in 1795, “is to 
be thought the first 
farmer in America.” 
It is not unlikely that 
Washington really was the 


best farmer of hisday. The value of manure and the con- 
servation of the soil he dwelt upon insistently in communica- 
tions with his overseers. He early practiced and advocated 
the rotation of crops. He proudly announced that “the 
wheat from some of my plantations, by one pair of steelyards 
will weigh upwards of sixty pounds.” He continually cullec 
out and bred up his livestock, even importing sires from 
Europe to improve his animals. 

The district school taught that Washington could not tell a 
lie, that he threw a stone across the Potomac, cut his initials 
high up on the Nat- 
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GEO. WASHINGTON AS A FARMER 


Sidelights On His Farming Operations 


By WHEELER McMILLEN 


as much grass as possible in order to improve the fields and, by 
grazing, diminish the amount of labor required. He experi- 
mented with alfalfa and got it to grow, but his soil was slightly 
too acid to provide ideal conditions for “‘lucerne,’’ as he termed 
it. 

Probably few farmers of 1920 are aware that one of the first 
deep soil plows in America was invented by our first presi- 
dent. His plow was a distinct improvement over the crude 
scratchers in use. Upon hearing of the Rotheran plow used in 
England he immediately sent for one, and put it into use, re- 
garding it better than his own. The latest implements and tools 
were constantly being brought from England to Mt. Vernon. 

Labor troubles are not wholly a twentieth century experi- 
ence, a perusal of Washington’s letters prove. How many 
of his three hundred slaves were faim wo kers is not for cer- 
tainty known, altho in 1791 he speaks of having one hundred 
and fifteen “hands.”” His overseers were hired. While the 
best men obtainable were employed, they were often unsatis- 
factory. Towards the close of the first year of the Revolution 
the general wrote that an overseer, with an accomplice, “I 
believe, divided the profits of my estate on the Yor River, 
tolerably between them, for the devil of anything do I get.’ 
“‘Middling land,” in his opinion, was apt to be more profitable 
than “rich land at a distance.’’ The salary of a head overseer 
in 1798 was one hundred and forty pounds, less than the wages 
of a very ordinary month hand today. 

Slave labor wes a source of much dissatisfaction. More than 
once the general expressed the wish that he might be totally 
rid of it. Great, however, was his solicitude for the welfare 
of the negroes. Even in the trying times of the Revolution 
he wrote injunctions to the overseers to see that the slaves 
were “plentifully fed and properly clothed.’’ Learning once that 
smallpox had broken out in one of the negro quarters he hur- 
ried there at once and personally took charge of the e*tuation. 

Horses, sheep, cattle 
and hogs were kept in 





ural Bridge, was an 
Indian fighter, general 
in the Revolution, and 
President. Something 
was said about his 
having worked as a 
surveyor, and while it 
was allowed to be un- 
derstood that he was a 
considerable landown- 
er, neither books nor 
teachers dwelt upon 
the fact that he took 
any active interest in 
the cultivation of the 


soil. Probably it was 
not deemed a matter 
ot any importance, 


Yet, of the 46 years 
after Washington 





varying numbers. 
“Magnolia,” “Travel- 
ler,” and “Leonidas,” 
were names of some of 
the fine stallions whose 
resence in the Mt. 

ernon stables were 
advertised in Virginia 
papers. A source of 
much amusement as 
well as pride to the 
proprietor was a Span- 
ish jack, “Royal Gift,” 
which had been pre- 
sented to him by the 
king of Spain. Expor- 
tation of asses of the 
best strains was not 

rmitted by Spanish 








moved to Mt. Vernon, 
he spent 23 in actual 
management of his 
farming business; and while absent on employment with public 
affairs, he was in constant correspondence with his overseers, 
sending detailed directions for the handling of his plantations, 
and receiving minute reports. 

At Washington’s death his estate was estimated at $530,000. 
‘This included around 60,000 acres of land, located in Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and New York. The tillable land. was rented, 
except t he Mt. Vernon estate of 8.000 acres. Here 3,200 acres 
were under cultivation, producing a wide diversity of crops and 
supporting many hundred head of livestock. 

The Virginia system of growing crop after crop of tobacco 
on the s was early 
observed by the master of 


ame soil 


Mount Vernon—the old Washington home. 


aw, but, hearing of 
Washington’s desire 
for a jack, the mon- 
arch sent one of the best to America. “Royal Gift” made 
a tour thru the south, being one whole winter in Charleston, 
8. C., where he netted $678 for the Washington purse. 
Oleomargarine was unknown in the seventeen-nineties, or 
the household at Mt. Vernon might have had to ce of 
it. The general complained that altho he owned 101 cows 
he had actually been compelled to buy butter for his table. 
Dairying was then less of a science than now, but the Father 
of His Country “expected that more effectual measures will 
be pursued to make butter another year.” 
According to the enumeration of 1793 there were 317 head 
of cattle at Mt. Vernon, 
counting the oxen broken 





Mt. Vernon to be ruinous to 


the soil. He soon ceased to 
grow the weed except for the 
quantity necessary as the 
medium of exchange for the 
yearly cargo of plantation 
supplies from England. Re- 
peated crops of Indian corn 


he deplored as being injurious 
to the soil. His plans for 
rotations for periods up to 
five were carefully 
carried out. 

Wheat, clover, potatoes, 
flax, hay, buckwheat and 
turnips were grown exten- 


years 








to yoke. 

After the Revolution the 
master of thee state devoted 
much attention to his flocks 
of sheep. From 1784 to 1788 
he aede great improvements 
“by buying and selecting the 
best formed and most prom- 
ising rams, and putting them 
to my best ewes, by keepin 
them always well culled an 
clean, and by other atten- 
tions, that they averaged 
rather over 


me . ; 
than under five pounds of 


washed wool each.’”’ He 
wrote of his pride in bein 








sively. In the later years 


Washington sought to grow 





One of the barns on the Washington plantation. 


able [Continued on page 126 
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Steels 


EVERAL million dollars 
S have been expended to pro- 

vide more elegance, more 
refinement, more comfort to the 
current Maxwells. 

It is in ever so many ways a 
superior appearing car; superior, 
too, in action. 

But not a single pound of 
weight has been added to burden 
the work of its great engine! 

Therefore, despite the many 
processes of improvement, it 
doesn’t cost a penny more to run 
a Maxwell than it did a year ago. 

The underlying principle of 
every Maxwell is to give eco- 


nomic transportation, 

This means light weight. 

But it means strong steels, as 
well, 

It is no easy trick to provide 
both I'ghtness and strength in 
meta! 


Make the Maxwell Thrifty 


Such a rare combination means 
high cost steels. 

And you would find, if you 
compared a Maxwell with amy car, 
that it equaled that car pound for 
pound in fine metals. 

How such steels affect your 
pocketbook is obvious. 

1. They are light in weight 
and hence give more mileage on 
a gallon of gasoline, 

2. As they are fine steels they 
give /ong and uninterrupted wear. 

Which are but two of many 
reasons for that definite tendency 
of world-wide friendship towards 
Maxwell. 

In six years nearly 400,000 
have found their answer to the 
motor car question ina Maxwell, 

This year 100,000 Maxwells 
are being produced. 

This will supply but 60% of 
the demand. 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Fy 


More miles per gallon 
More mils on tire 
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The Pearl of the Orient 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 





April, 1920 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 





one trip around the wortd 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic thisteen times and made 
He has rambled thru more than twenty 
foreign lands and is still geing. His stories are based omactual experience. 








F all the islands in the 
eastern seas, none are 


more interesting than 
our own Philippines. Like 
the genuine pearl which is the 
result of a bruise and the out- 
come of suffering, these pearls 


of the far east are said by 
geologists to be the result 
of great volcanic forces that 


tore them away from the con- 
tinent and set them out six hundred miles as “gems in the 
ecean.” More than three thousand there are of these islands all 
together, and their combined area is nearly equal to that of 
Japan or the state of California. I visited the Philippines a 
short time before the world war broke out and at that time 
there were seven million acres of arable land unoccupied which 
could be entered and some of it purchased at ten cents an acre. 

This is a land where the storms of winter never blow but 
where from month to month and age to age there is good old 
summertime. Children are born, grow to manhood, old age, 
and die without ever seeing such a thing as a fire to keep them 
warm for it is never needed. A range of twenty degrees is about 
all that the spirits in the thermometer ever show, for the mini- 
mum is seventy-two and 


result was that the long dark 
night of Spanish rule was 
ended and a new era was 
ushered m. 

The transformation brought 
about sinee that memorable 
day is almost unbelieveable. 
The whole country has been 
revolutionized. Railroads and 
macadamized roads have been built with steel and conerete 
bridges and where it used to be almost impassable it is now a 
pleasure to travel. Schools and colleges have been established. 
A bureau of labor has averted many strikes. A constabulary 
force of nearly five thousand men has done wonders in sup- 
pressing brigand: uge, bringing the savage tribes into subjection 
and preserving the peace in general. This force is somewhat 
similar to the mounted police system of Saskatchewan in 
Canada and is a terror to evildoers. 

A bureau of health has transformed the city of Mani'a from 
a fever-fested hotbed of contagious diseases, to one of the most 
healthful cities on the globe. Six thousand lepers have been 
collected and established in a colony on an island. The num- 
_ of eases of smallpox has been reduced from forty thousand 

a few hundred per year. Cholera, which used to sweep 
away thousands and tens 
of thousands is almost un- 





the maximum ninety-two 
degrees. While the nights 
are cool and the days warm, 
yet a ease of sunstroke was 
never known and but once 
in a generation has a hun- 
dred in the shade been re- 


corded. 

About the most un- 
pleasant feature is the lit- 
tle tiny ants. They find 


their way into everything. 
Tablelegs must. be placed in 
jars of water and yet they 
find their way to the top of 
the tables. Then there is 
dampness everywhere. 
Books become mildewed or 
unglued and the finest 
library will soon have the 
appearance of a second- 
hand bookshop. 

Almost all kinds of tropi- 
cal fruits can be raised in 
the Philippines. I drove 
out from Manila to the 
home of Mr. Lyon who is a 
regular Burbank. He lo- 
cated some of the worst 
soit to be found and un- 
dertook to demonstrate that 
anything that will grow 
in any spot on earth will 
grow there, and he has 
practically succeeded. He 
has sent to California, to 
India, to Egypt and al- 


most everywhere for the 
rarest orchids and most 
delicate plants. To eat of 


the fruits of every kind of 

tree and hear him tell the 

story of plants and shrubs and trees in his Garden of Eden is an 
experience never to be forgotten. 

The story of how these islands came into our possession is 
still fresh and vivid to almost everyone. Spanish cruelty had 
reached the climax and Admiral Dewey was commanded to 
“find the Spanish fleet and sink it to the bottom of the sea.” 
As the great ship upon which I went into and out of this 
harbor plowed the waves I lived over again that marvelous 
May day in 1898. It was one of the greatest days in the his- 
tory of the United States. As the fleet entered the harbor 
word came to the flagship that they were entering a territory 
covered with submarine mines, yet Admiral Dewey signaled, 
“Steam ahead.” A little later word came that they were 
within direct. r: unge of the guns at the fort and once more the 
Admiral signaled, “Steam ahead.” Still later word came that 


they were entering the most dangerous mine-infested distnet 
of all and were liable 
more the fearless Admiral 


aay el instant to be blown to atoms, and once 


signaled “Steam ahead.” 





Rosario street and Benondo ehureh from Pasig river, Manila. 


known. With a dozen 
or more great modern 
hospitals and more than 
three hundred boards of 
health, great things have 
been accomplished. 

I was interested in the 
latest report of Francis 
Burton Harrison governor- 
general of the Philippians 
who said: “During the 
war this race of people was 
intensely and devotedly 
loyal to the ¢ause of the 
United States. It raised a 
division of Filipmo volun- 
teers for federal service and 
presented destroyers and a 
submarine to t United 
States navy; it oversub- 
scribed its quota in Liberty 
bonds, and gave generously 
to Red Cross and other war 
work. The policy of sup- 
pression ot exploitation 

roduced@ the old-time sul- 
enness and _ discontent. 
America was criticised and 
even ridiculed m some 
quarters for her altruism 
in dealing with this prob- 
lem. The idea of training 
tropical people for inde- 
andence was thought to 
idealistic and imprac- 
ticable. Pi. he result was 
— to the contrary. Once 
idealism has been 
doen to be the moving 
force m working out the 
; destinies of nations. That 
is what America has done in the Philippines.” 

“If Manila could, by some genius of modern times, be laid 
down in Europe and ticketed, labeled, bill-posted and guide- 
booked, it would be famous,”’ ‘said one tourist. The city con- 
tains an area of more than fifteen square miles and is more 
densely populated per mile of street than New York. When 
civil government was established in 1901 the conditions were 
deplorable. The streets were narrow and filthy and there was 
no sewersystem tospeak of. The river and dirty canalsdivided 
and subdivided the city. There was tically no water sys- 
tem and disease and death lurked in t every shadow. 

Now the city of Manila is fast becoming one of the world’s 
great cities and one of the most healthful spots on the globe 
The — have been widened, many of them, and are kept 
clean. A splendid water system brings pure water to almost 
every household and a great sewer system takes away the 
filth. The Manila Hotel is worth a million and the park or 
square on the water front covers hun- [Continued on page 64 
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cA NAME anda BRAND 
to ‘Trust 


THE NAME of Goodrich, branded on automobile tires, 


is itself a certification of the very utmost in tire satisfaction. 


Stamped upon millions of tires, it has stood and today 
stands responsible for their superior quality and service. 


Goodrich keeps faith with every buyer of its tires, 
Frankly, openly, it states the least that a Goodrich Tire, 
with proper usage, will deliver. 


6000 Miles for Fabric Tires, 8000 Miles for Silvertown 
Cords! It is an adjustment basis maintained only by virtue 


of persistent high quality reflected in the big mileage 
which the tires deliver. 


Goodrich 
Tires 


FOUNDED 1869 


G 


TRADE MARK 


The Goodrich Adjustment Basis: 
Fabric Tires, 6000 Miles 
Silvertown Cords, 8000 Miles 
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WELL PAINTED FARM BUILDINGS 


They Increase Farm Credit Rating 


By JAY D, EARLE 





O well painted farm 

buildings inspire the vy. 

farmer to take a deeper | oe, - 
interest in his work? Will he a , 
be a better farmer by reason 


of keeping his farm clean, neat 


and attractive? 

Thousands of country bank- 
ers thruout the country believe 
this is true, and they back 
their belief by lending all the 
way from five to fifty percent 
more money to the farmers 


who have learned the economy 
of properly painted buildings. 


A Minnesota bank presi- 
dent Savs he is glad to lend 
more money on a farm with 
well painted buildings He 





maintains that farm buildings, 


fences and machinery well 
protected by paint are indica- 
tions of a thrifty farmer; and 
thrifty farmers are good 
clients. To such a farmer he 
will lend twenty percent more 








The previous statement to 
the effect that the cost of keep- 
ing farm buildings repaired 
and painted is usually from 
five to eight percent, was 
made with the understanding 
that only the best quality 
of ready-mixed paint is to be 
considered. 

The cost of p: iinting will be 
increased to fifteen or twenty 
percent, and perhaps more, 
if the farmer happens to em- 


ploy a painter of the old- 
school who recommends the 
use of hand-mixed “‘lead-and- 
oil.’ 


There are still a number of 
cage in the country who 

‘laim that with stirring pad- 
: and their good right arms 
they can produce a paint as 
good as any other, but their 
numbers are decreasing, and 
their statements are being 
discounted more and more 
each year. 








than to the one whose buildings 
are neglected 

A Michigan banker 
“Farm buildings out of repan 
and needing paint indicate that the owner 
farms are rated about one-third of the 
loans. Where the farm buildings are in good shape, 
is one-half.” 

The vice-president of a northern Illinois bank recently said, 
‘There are doubtless many farmers, financially and morally 
responsible, who permit their buildings to remain unpainted, 
but as a rule the most substantial people who live in the coun- 
try keep their buildings well painted.’”’ He further stated that 
his bank will lend as high as fifty percent more money to the 
farmer who keeps his buildings painted and in good shape. 

Several bankers in Ohio and lowa admit that well-painted 
fatm buildings will obtain at least twenty-five percent more 
m loans at their banks. And from a Massachusetts banker 
comes the statement that his institution absolutely refuses to 
lend on farms when the buildings are not kept repaired and 
well painted ; 

But these are only a few. The investigation was conducted 
among bankers in all farming sections - the country, and the 
answers were practically the same. The business of the banker 
iz to lend money; and it is his business to see that his 
money is‘loaned on good security. Hence the foregoing state- 
ments are well worth considering by every American farmer, 
especially at this time. 

In connection with this, it is interesting to note that while 
the average increase in credit rating is twenty-two percent the 
cost of keeping the farm buildings repaired and painted is 
usually not more than five to eight percent. 


Well painted fe 
SAVS, 


is slow pay. Such 
assessed value for 
the rating 


also 


Fire Insurance Rates 
Painted and unpainted buildings are also taken into con- 
sideration by the better fire insurance companies when issuing 
policies to farmers. Extensive investigations on their part 
have shown that paint does more than increase the rating of 
the farmer at his local bank. 


It has been proved time and again that a painted shingle 
roof not only retards fire, but actually resists it. A burning 
cinder falling on the roof will either roll off to the ground or 
burn itself out without damage to the roof. On a bare, un- 


painted roof, the fibre of the wood is easily ignited. 

In the drying process, paint absorbs oxygen from the air, 
and this oxygen combining with the linseed oil content forms a 
substance known as “‘linoxyn.”’ Of course, the paint will burn 
if exposed to intense flames, but it will resist fire to an appre- 
ciable extent. 

Another important conclusion was reached as a result of this 
investigation. It was found that when the buildings are 
kept repaired and pleasingly painted, the farmer and his 
family take more pride in the appearance of the buildings and 
are less liable to allow inflammable material to collect on the 
premises. This further reduces the fire risk. 

Also, more thought is given to proper ventilation. And the 
farmer whose barn is attractively painted is always more care- 
ful about the things inside his barn. He is less apt, for im- 
stance, to store damp hay in the mow, thus eliminating another 
fire risk. For it is well-known that hay stored while damp has a 
tendency to mildew, and this mildew by causing friction is 


ey for hundreds of cases of spontaneous combustion 


each year. 


arm buildings have a financial as well as aesthetic 


That any painters would 
persist in this belief is sur- 
prising when we consider that 
over fifty years ago it was conclusively and definitely proved 
that machine-mixed paints, ready for use, are superior. 

It is true that white lead and linseed oil are unsurpassed in 
the manufacture of paint, but the results obtained from the 
hand-mixed mess are anything but satisfactory. No human 
has the physical endurance to produce paint as good as that 
turned out by a specially designed mixing machine. 

Compared with the machine-mixed ——-, the lead-and- 
oil product is really not mixed at all. Modern machines take 
the white lead as the painter buys it, and grind it in the oil 
two and three times. In the mixing operation a film of linseed 
oil is thoroly wrapped around each pigment particle—a feat 
impossible with the stirring paddle. 

The old-time painter has trouble, too, in obtaining a mixture 
of the proper consistency. Often he pours in too much oil, 
which means more lead must be added to thicken the mixture. 
Occasionally he adds too much lead, necessitating the addi- 
tion of more oil. Thus, by the time "he obtains a mixture of 
the proper working consistency he may have mixed as much 
as a half gallon to two gallons more than is required for the job. 

It is practically impossible, also, for the old-school painter to 
match shades that he formerly produced. Working only by his 
judgment, without any formula, he is strictly up against it in 
matching colors. This is proved by the work he has done in 
the past, and which many of us have noticed—one side of a 
building ‘would be a sh: ade or two darker than the others, which 
showed that the “‘painter’’ mixed his own materials and had to 
mix up two different batches. 

We see, then, that the superiority of ready-mixed paint lies 
in the mixing itself. The care given to the operation by the 
better manufacturers preduces a paint that spreads over a 

reater surface, covers better, looks better and lasts longer. 
Eq ually as as important is the fact that ready-mixed paint prop- 
a applied leaves an excellent surface for repainting. 

While the life of lead-and-oil is usually limited to three year 
the best brand of machine-mixed paint will hold its color and 
stand up for a period of six to eight years. On some buildings it 
will last fifty percent longer than that, depending on the loca- 
tion and the exposure. Being properly mixed, the paint wears 
down gradually, leaving a smooth surface for repainting, mak- 
ing it unnecessary to use sandpaper or the blow torch. 

The user of ready-mixed paint is also assured of matching 
colors perfectly. The manufacturer works according to definite 
formulae, usually determined by weight of the various in- 
gredients, and he is, therefore, certain that the paint he is mak- 
ing today will be of the same consistency and of exactly the 
same shade as that he made several weeks or months previous. 

Granted that you have bought the required quantity of the 
best paint vou can obtain, the following points are givefi in 
order that you may also obtain the best possible results: 

Altho many advocate the dry fall months of the year as the 
better time to paint, spring is the natural clean-up and paint- 
up time, and most of the work is done in March, April and May. 

It is of prime importance that the wood or a er surface to 
be painted is perfectly dry. Painting should never be done in 


value. 


damp weather, as this is the cause of most blistering ; and even 


the best grade ‘of paint will blister if any moisture is present in 
ainst the 


blister. 


the wood. When the rays of the sun are directed 
paint film, the moisture 1s drawn out, thus raising 
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Part of the “Good Roads” 


HEREVER menand cars meet, “‘good 
roads” is pretty sure to be discussed. 


You want good roads chiefly because they 
improve farm conditions, facilitate the use 
of car and truck, and because they will in- 
crease the life of car and tires. 


The Firestone cord is part of the program 
because it gives you most miles per dollar. 
It is the tire that led the industry with the 
new standard over-size last year. It has 
made good as “the best buy’”’ in tires, be- 
cause of its unequaled performance records. 








Program 


The new standard oversize means more 
rubber and cord, more air space, better rid- 
ing, better traction, and much more mileage. 


Firestone cord tires are made by workers 
financially interested in the business as 
holders of its common stock, They form 
a practical industrial community; dedicat- 
ed to low cost transportation—the most 
for the money in tires. 


Get your share of these savings by hav- 
ing your dealer put Firestones on all four 
wheels. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO., Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 








| Firestone 





32 
toward proper regula- 
tion of the sale and 
shipment of fertilizer 
ininterstate commerce, 
and especially an in- 
crease In the branding requirements so as to show the form as 
well as the percentage of plant food contained, be enacted at once. 

rhe conference alsojurged that the Farm Loan Act be 
amended so as to permit the Federal Land Bank to increase the 
maximum loan from $10,000 to $25,000 


Decrease In Acreage of Winter Wheat 
rATISTICS just compiled by the Department of Agri- 
culture show that eleven million acres less than last year 
was planted to winter wheat this year. That, however, is not 
regarded as serious, since in the effort to speed up food pro- 
duction, the wheat acreage was increased to the detriment of 
other crops. 

Much of the land that is now withdrawn from wheat will be 
planted in corn and still more will revert to pasture. The diffi- 
culty, it was said, about establishing good pasture is that clover 
seed is high and hard to get. A considerable quantity, however, 
is now being obtained from Italy and some form France. One 
of the reasons for increasing pasturage is the lack of labor. 
Farmers, the returns indicate, find it easier to turn cattle into 
the pastures than to plough, cultiyate and harvest under 
present labor conditions. 


Recommendation for Spring Wheat 
ECAUSE certain “improvement associations” have been 
making recommendations as to wheat varieties using the 
“Department of Agriculture’”’ without authority, the Bureau of 
Cereals and Plant Industry after an inquiry has prepared an 
official statement on’*the varieties of wheat recommended for 
the spring wheat belt. 

Marquis, an early variety of common wheat that with- 
stands well the effects of drought and rust is generally recom- 
mended as valuable for yield and milling value combined. 
Bluestem has been largely replaced by Marquis in the last few 
years because of the former's susceptibility to rust. Fife is 
suitable for ‘‘old lands,” in northwestern Dakota because it 
grows tall and can be well handled with the binder. Preston is 
preferable to Marquis in southern Minnesota. While Durum 
wheat is grown extensively in the region from Minnesota west 
to Montana it is sold largely in the foreign markets and the 
temporary reduction in foreign shipments due to exchange 
has affected its standing. But this is temporary. 


B. of F. M. Studies Power On Farms 
NE of the studies which is now being conducted by the 
Bureau of Farm Management relates to ‘“‘power on the 
farm.”’ All the experimental work of this Bureau is being car- 
ried on under difficulties because the funds available are not 
sufficient to permit investigation on a large scale. 

Answers which are being turned to 50,000 questionnaires 
recently it indicate that from the ‘“‘cost of production” 
standpoint the motor truck is proving a good investment, 
chiefly because it saves much valuable time. The majority 
of answers gives this as the chief advantage of the truck. New 
York state farmers lead with the greatest number of motor 
trucks, 3,171. lowa comes next 2,773, and other states follow 
close behind as follows: Nebraska, 2,739; Pennsylvania, 2,760; 
Ohio and Illinois 2,261 and Missouri, 2,065. From these on 
down to Nevada with 41. 

The work of the Bureau will inevitably suffer if Congress fails 
to grant funds. Dr. Taylor asked for $611,990 for the next 
fiscal year but the House agriculture committee pared this 
down to $322,130 in spite of the able aie a made regarding the 
value of production studies, embodied in the hearings 
on the bill 

Representative Tincher of Kansas, asked: “Suppose you 
knew the cost of production of all meat products, say for 1918, 
ile j th: it be? 
it material would have gre: 


sent o 


ot cost 


what advantage wor 

Dr. Taylor: “Th 
least. two poimts of view. 
adequate and satisfactory 
there would be 


» 
t value from at 
From the standpoint of the general 
figures of cost, 
greater willingness for the 


public, if we had 
it is believed that 
farmer to receive a fair price for his 
point of the farmer, that he would be 
price And if he gets a ir price, 

regularly in the 


Gronna Bill Meets With Opposition 


SENATOR GRONNA has continued to urge the passage of 
his bill abolishing the U. S. Grain Corporation and while he 
has received some support, notably thru the charges of corrup- 
tion in connection with the far western management, which 
are to be investigated, the overwhelming sentiment of those who 
have appeared before the Committee on Agriculture has been 
m favor of continuing the Grain Corporation or some similar 
Government agency. 

The National Board of Farm Organizations at its recent con- 
vention adopted a resolution opposing the passage of the bill 
and expressing the opinion that “such an act at this time is 
fraught with danger out of proportion to the possibilities of 
benefits to be derived.’’ Furthermore, since inability to secure 


product; from the stand- 
more likely to get a fair 
he is happy to continue 


business.”’ 


FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
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cars has resulted in 
leaving muc ‘h wheat _ 
the farmers’ hands, 
was urged that the 
Grain Corporation and 
price guaranty be continued a sufficient length of time to per- 
mit the marketing of the balance of the 1919 wheat crop.” A 
bill has been introduced extending the life of the Grain Cor- 
poration sixty days, which would cover that period. 


Salient Points In the Railroad Bill 


HE most important piece of legislation of this session of 

Congress, passage of a bill providing for the transfer of the 
railroads from Government control and operation to private 
hands, is fairly satisfactory to the majority of the people, es- 
pecially when the very great difficulties are taken into consid- 
eration. Even the railroad labor organizations have issued a 
statement pledging themselves to give it a fair test. This was 
done only after a memorial had been presented to the Presi- 
dent asking him to veto the bill. As a matter of fact, it was not 
expected that he would, but the petition served to put the labor 
men on record as to their attitude toward the legislation. Now 
they have accepted the inevitable with good grace. 

Some of the important points settled by this legislation were: 
details for the settlement and adjustment of accounts between 
the Government and the railway companies; funding of indebt- 
edness due the Government from the railway companies; the 
guaranty of wages and rates for six months after March 1, 
1920; increasing the size and powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; voluntary consolidation of railways into a limited 
number of systems; provisions for a new policy of rate making, 
allowing rates which will furnish a five and one-half percent 
return on aggregate values for two years and division of earn- 
ings over six ; percent between the company and the Government. 

Senator Cummins declared that the country had suffered 
more in the last year on account of the inability of producers 
to reach their markets fully and promptly than from any other 
one cause, and the demand is for adequate transportation. 


Federal Reserve Survey of Farm Products 


HILE the general agricultural outlook is reported as 
favorable by the Federal Reserve Board, yet it recog- 
nizes the problem of agricultural labor, both as to amount and 
cost, as one of unprecedented difficulty. So many farm work- 
ers have been attracted to the cities by high wages that a de- 
creased production in many sections can hardly be avoided. 
Farm animals in most parts of the country are reported as 
having wintered in excellent condition. There is a problem in 
restocking the ranges of the northwest but prospects are good. 
Declines are reported in the holdings of hogs. While the 
arrivals of cattle at the principal markets showed a slight 
decrease over the corresponding period of the previous year, 
there was nothing alarming in the situation. Meat packing 
operations in the Kansas City and Chicago districts slowed 
down materially on account of the export situation. Diffi- 
culties of transportation affected the arrivals of wheat in these 
districts, also in the Mimneapolis district, and it is reported that 
much grain is being held on the farms, some of it in expecta- 
tion of higher prices. The upward movement in the output of 
flour continued. 


Effect of the Packer Decree 


HE consent decree enjoining the five big packers from con- 

tinuing an alleged combination in restraint of trade and 
carrying out the agreement bewteen the big five and the 
Department of Justice is now signed and filed in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. Speaking of the effect of 
the decree A. Mitchell Palmer said: 

“In brief, the decree removes the menace of control of unre- 
lated industries by the ‘big five’ and confines their activities 
in future to the business of distributing meat and its by-pro- 
ducts under the injunction, which restrains them from unfair 
and unlawful practices.” 

M. W. Borders, a Chicago attorney representing the packers 
at the signing of the decree said 

“The defendants have consented to this decree and to give 
up certain businesses, not because of guilt, for they have not 
violated any law, but that the American people may be assured 
- at there is not the remotest possibility of a food monopoly 
by the packers.,”’ 


Report on Bill From Senate Committee 


HE report accompanying the Kenyon bill from the com- 
mittee on agriculture concluded with the following state- 
ment: 

“The enactment of this bill is recommended on the ground 
that the great public markets, in which is handled the live- 
stock that supplies the demand for the American consumption 
of 19,000,000,000 pounds of meat and meat products annually 
are public utilities, and that as such they should be subject to 
supervision by an official agency which will reveal all the facts 
having to do with their operation, and which will be enabled 
to proclaim these facts with the voice of authority.” 
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Warning 
toTube Buyers 


Nearly all motorists are familiar with 
the many imitations of Michelin Red 
Inner Tubes, and with the fact that 
such imitations have been unsuccess- 
ful except as regards color. 


Failing in imitating Michelin Quality some 
of these inferior tubes are now being offered 
in boxes closely resembling the characteristic 
Michelin box both in design and color. 


To protect against substitution examine 
the box carefully being sure that it is sealed 
and that you are actually getting a Michelin 
Tube. 


Michelin Tire Company, Milltown,N.J. 


Other factories: Clermont - Perrand, 
France; London, England; Turin, Italy. 


_Dealers in all parts of the world. 











Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 


by mail if two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
dress Subscribers’ Information Bureau,” 
Successful'Farming, Des Moines, lowa 





RAPE AS A PASTURE 
How much rape do you sow per acre 
for pasture, and what time can I sow 











it?—L. G. A., Tenn. 

Sow from two to four pounds of rape in 
drills or from four to eight pounds broad- 
cast. For pasture, we would wait until 
the ground may be easily worked and dan- 
ger of frost is passed. It may then be sown 
at intervals to provide a succession of | 
crops. However, you will find that the 
early sowing will be the best, as rape does 
best under cool weather conditions. Ex- 
cellent fall pasture may be had by sowing 
rape in the latter part of the summer or 
when the cool days of autumn approach. 
It is possible that in your state, if the 
winter is not too severe and you use dwarf 
Essex rape, that it will live over the win- 
ter to some extent. In this case, you wil] 
obtain considerably more value from the 
crop. —— - 

SUDAN GRASS 

Will you kindly give me some informa- 
tion on growing Sudan grass. Is it a one 
year crop or wil it stand winter weather? 
Will I need to lime and fertilize the soil 
to raise it?—W. M. M., Pa 

If your land is adapted to the culture 
of clover and timothy or even timothy 
alone the probabilities are that these 
crops will pay better than Sudan grass. 
Sudan grass, like other sorghums, does 
best in a warm climate. Sudan is a one 
year crop every place except where there 
is no frost. As far as soil conditions are 
concerned this crop is not at all exacting 
in its requirements. It does best on a 








rich loam, but it has been raised success- 
fuly on almost every class of soil from a 
heavy clay to a light sand. However, to 
do well, the ground must be fairly well 
drained and where the soil is quite sandy 
the yield may be expected to be light. 
Inasmuch as the crop is responsive to good 
cultural conditions liming and fertilizing 
the soil may be expected to increase the 
yield. 


BUCKTHORN IN CLOVER 

I received some clover seed and sowed 
it. It had buckthorn in it and my field is 
now full of buckthorn. I want to know 
how to rid my place of this weed.—E. R.., 
Ohio. 

It is essential in controlling weeds that 
only clean seed be sown even tho extra 
expense be incurred thru the purchase of 
higher grade seed. On your rankly in- 
festéed meadow, and in and 
similar places the pests should be plowed 
under and a well tilled, hoed crop included 
in the rotation before reseeding. If the 
weeds have spread to lawns or small 
reas which it is undesirable to plow, ap- 


pastures 


ply carbolic acid to each plant after 
piercing it to the root with a skewer or 
pointed stick. The buckthorn may be 


killed by deep spudding or hoeing. 
DO TONICS DECREASE VITALITY? 

I have a flock of Rhode Island Red 
pullets hatched last April and from New 
Year’s day up until the evening of the 
3ist I gathered nine hundred forty-two 
eggs or seventy-eight and one-half dozen 
and with their feed I gave them egg tonic 
What I want to know is whether that tonic 
will do any harm to eggs in regard to 
n itching A. M.. la 

It is the general opinion among poultry 
experts that the use of condiments and 
tonics in the ration will decrease the hatch- 
ability of the eggs and decrease the 


itality ind strength the chicks 
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hatched. Altho there is no definite 
data on this subject this is the general 
opinion. The conclusion is also drawn 
that the beneficial result ascribed to the 
use of such condiments and tonics is due 
to the greater care the poultryman has 
used in taking care of the flock accord- 
ing to the directions that accompany the 
tonic rather than to the tonic itself. In 
fact, the directions which accompany 
such condiments are always such as to in- 
crease of themselves the production of the 
flock without any use of the tonic what- 
soever. We wish you had told us the num- 
ber of hens that laid the nine hundred 
forty-two eggs in January, as the record 
will depend more on the number of eggs 
laid per hen than upon the total number 
of eggs from the flock. 


INSECTS ON FERNS 
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BUTTERMILK FOR BREEDERS 

I would like to know if buttermilk is 
gcod for breeding hens.—H. N., Wash. 

Buttermilk is a very satisfactory addi- 
tion to the feed of hens whether they are 
in the laying flock or in the breeding 
flock. 


RAISING THE ORPHAN LAMB 

Will you please tell me how to start a 
young lamb and raise it.—G. W., Mo. 

Young lambs may be started on ewe’s 
milk which should be fed for the first week. 
The orphan should be fed often but it 
should not be given a large amount at 
one time until it is two or three weeks 
old. On the first day of its life, two table- 
spoonfuls is a liberal feeding, and it is 
safer to feed only one, but it should be fed 
at least every two hours. It is most con- 
venient to feed the milk from a bottle to 





There are a lot of little white flies in the 
earth and about the roots of my potted 


fern. The fegn does not seem thrifty 
either. What can I do with it?—G. G., 
Mich. 


The soil necessary for the fern is a rich 
loam with plenty of humus. If manure is 
added to the soil it should be well rotted 
and the soil mixed some days before the 
fern is placed in it in order to prevent any 
danger of heating, which is always fatal 
to ferns. For increasing the vitality 
and life of a fern, washing with a wea 

soap solution is quite often recommended. 
Some success may be had by putting a 
tablespoonful or a little less of ammonia 
water in the water which is used for the 
fern. For the insects on your fern the 
use of a tobacco extract following the 
directions on the container will be good. 
This material may be obtained at your 
local drug store. Fumigation with 
tobacco smoke ,has also been found 
efficacious by some fern lovers. 





PLANTING PINE SEEDLINGS 
When is the best time to plant pine 
trees?—W. J., Wis. 

The best time to plant pine trees is in 
the early spring just after the frost has left 
the ground. Of course, when planting 
at any time you must understand that, the 
greatest of care must be taken that the 
plants are given a good start. The roots 
must be kept from drying out as the least 
drying will injure the plants. 


which is attached a medium sized nipple 
of the swan bill type. The bottle should 
be kept thoroly clean and the milk should 
be fresh and at natural temperature, that 
is at approximately one hundred de- 
grees Fahrenheit. In order to, maintain 
the temperature, the bottle containing 
the milk should be kept in a vessel partly 
filled with water heated to one hundred 
degrees. After the lamb is two or three 
weeks old it is not necessary to feed it 
more than three times a day. After the 
first week, the lamb may be fed cow’s 
milk instead of milk from the ewe. As 
the lamb learns to eat grain and hay, 
the milk feeding may be gradually di- 
minished, and finally discontinued alto- 


gether. 
SUPPORT OF MOTHER 


Could my brother be compelled to sup- 
rt his mother? I am not able to do for 
er as we are living on a homestead and 
have a big family. She is blind and 
crippled. My brother won’t answer my 
letters, has no family and makes big 
money.—M. L., Colo. 

Under the laws of Colorado, your 
brother is bound to provide for the support 
of his mother. If he refuses to do so the 
county commissioners of the county could 
sue to compel him to pay $20 a month. | 
suggest that you consult the county attor- 
ney of her county. That official will be in 
a position to assist her in this matter. 


BLUEGRASS FOR HAY 





UNITING WEAK COLONIES 

I have five old hives of bees I wish to 
put in with large ten-frame light swarms. 
How will I manage them, or shall I dis- 
pose of them? They are hybrids. What 
shall I feed hives of bees instead of sugar 
and how?—J. G. G., N. Y. 

To unite bees which you have in old- 
fashioned hives with those in standard 
ten-frame hives you should first search 
out the queen from each of the old hives 
and destroy her unless you feel that those 
in the ten-frame hives are not as good, in 
which case destroy the queens in the ten- 
frame hives. The next step is to place 
the old hives on top of the ten-frame, one 
on each, first having removed the cover of 
the ten-frame hive in each case and the 
bottom of the other. At this time you 
should smoke both colonies thoroly and 
it is considered a very good plan to 
sprinkle the bees of both with a thin syrup 
made of sugar and water. This seems to 
prevent fighting. Another plan is to do 
exactly as above except to place a sheet 
of newspaper between the two hives. 
The bees will in time gnaw thru the paper 
and unite without fighting. 

There is no feed we would recommend 





to take the place of a good syrup of sugar 


Will -bluegrass do well on sandy loam 
and how many times a year is it cut? 
—A. A. T., Tenn. 

Bluegrass does best in a cool, humid 
climate and on moist, well-watered soil. 
It is decidedly partial to a limestone soil 
and is not arn sos a valuable grass out- 
side of limestone regions. It is primarily a 
pasture grass and is very seldom cul- 
tivated for hay purposes. It is not a heavy 
yielder of forage either in hay or poctere, 
but has pasture advantages which offset 
the low yield. However, we would not ad- 
vise planting this crop where good grasses 
yielding larger crops of hay do well. 


RECHARGING DRY CELLS 
Please tell me how to recharge dry 
cell batteries.—J. L., Wisc. 
It is “impossible to recharge dry cell 
batteries. They can be strengthened some- 
what, however, by removing the pape: 
jacket and -punching the metal jacket 
full of small holes. Then place in a Weak 
solution of sal ammoniac, allowing th: 
cells to absorb all they will take up. This 
is only to be recommended in case ol! 
emergencies when they are hard to get 
It pays better to purchase new dry cell= 
rather than fool around with old ones. 











pee water. 
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Here’s a tire that wears longer because 
it has a really scientific tread 
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, Ts ROUGH the application of a 
simple engineering principle it has 
now been established that internal fric- 
tion in a tire can largely be controlled 
by the construction of the tread. 


This discovery led to the designing of 
the Gates Super Tread Tire. And the 
whole secret of its longer life lies in how the 
tread makes its contact with the road in travel. 


This new, broad, sturdy tread lays down a 
shorter, wider pattern at every road contact. 
This affords a sure-footed, substantial road- 
grip and greatly relieves internal stress in the 
tire body. There is less bending and flexing of 
the side-walls and consequently much longer 
life in the tire. 


GATES RUBBER COMPANY 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Ordinary Tread 


This road pattern 
shows you how 
the ordinary tire 
makes its contact 
with the road—a 
long, narrow 
pattern. 














‘ea Tread 





While this road 
pattern shows 
the Gates Super 
Tread contact 
with the road— 
broader, shorter, 


more sure-foot- 
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WHY YOUR BANKER SHOULD {because while Joe had about the same|he knew where the money received from 
KNOW istart that Art had he is able to|them had gone. He had reasonable 
HAT differenee does it make,’’|berrow money more easily. Not only | figures on the bunch he was feeding and 
W  erowies an acquaintance of mine,|/does he obtain it more readily but it | he knew to a cent where he stood with 
“whether you use the money you | is a well known fact that Banker Mooney | them. Joe did not have the best security 
ow from a bank to buy hogs | does not exact as solid security from Joe} in the world but after a twenty minutes 
flivvers so long as the money is well se-| as he does from Art. This has led to the;talk be had an additional credit at 





| 
| “ " 
opinion on Art’s part, and it is shared to a 


Mooney'’s bank for nine hundred dollars. 























































ired and your banker knows it? It 
looks to me like he is getting a little out! certain extent by others, that Joe has a|I heard him come in and talk this or 
ce. If I borrow a dollar or a thousand | “stand in” and 1s a sort of favorite with | that proposition over with the banker 
| expect to pay it back and I give security| Mooney. This is accentuated by the|a few times after that and usually Joe 
so W should he expect to know how I| fact that Art is popular, knows everyone | got what he wanted. If he did not he had 
m going to spend it?”’ Ta their children by their first names, |seen some reason he had not heretofore 
From which I gathered that my farmer | knows when _ your wife’s birthday is and | thought of for not wanting it and Mooney 
friend had attempted to borrow money | what kind ¢ 1 day it was when Henry | and ‘himself had threshed it out. 
for the purchase of an automobile and| Mullin was b wie —in short he shows an! Art, on the other hand, was always a 
had been refused. little vague about his 
W hether or not that prospects. He never had 
was good banking is ” = the figures and he never 
beyond the question but came in and_ talked 
mit of it comes another things oves. When he 
vhich interests us all wanted money he 
It is: “How much need seemed to regard it as 
the banker know about his business and his 
private affairs and alone altho he always 
is not well se- was friendly and a 
cured loan readily sort of “hail fellow well 
obtained for one pur- well met.”” Art seemed 
pose as for another?” to go on the principle 
Suppose you elimi- that to have a friend one 
nate the banker and ask must be a friend which 
yourself a question. was a good method but 
How many of your Joe evidently figured 
personal friends would that before one could 
you assist to borrow expect the cooperation 
10 for the ‘chase ; { siness mé : 
of me 8 ad on ee The stalk cutter is a hard rider but it does the business just the same. Sas don ‘Sean 
rtain it would in some- : businesslike and he 
way bring increased rev- went further with his 
enue to that friend?”’ theory than did Art. 
You would not lend money to a stranger | interest in you and you like him for it. Upin Wisconsin there is a banker named 
nor would you care to lend money to a/On the other hand Joe is one of those} Smith who has worked this idea of co- 
friend unless he gave you some ideajsilent chaps. He does not mix but I| operation out to a more complete realiza- 
of the use he was going to put that|remember the first time I knew him to] tion. He started business in a little town 
money to. You would hesitate to take|come into Mooney’s bank for money. | and one of his first efforts was to work out 
the richest and most honorable man in| That was in the days before Mooney had | a farm management club with some thirty 
your community as endorser of a friend’s|a private room with frosted doors and I|farmers as members. These members 
note if you felt the friend himself was un-] was trying hard to hold down a book-|agreed to study the business manage- 
worthy of credit. That is the way the|keeper’s stool, so I heard the whole| ment of their farms in conjunction with 
banker feels about the matter. The] procedure. their state college of agriculture and with 
average banker is just like the average| Joe wanted to borrow nine hundred|their banker. Their idea was to make 
man anywhere else. He is human, just] dollars, not large sum but sufficiently |farm records stand on their own feet— 
plain, ordinary human instead of the|large for a small depositor and a small] to tell something in a sensible manner, 
money lending ogre fortified by money| town bank. He was feeding a bunch of | and to enable the banker and the farmer 
bags and embalmed in greenbacks. We|steers and wanted to buy some hogs in| to sit down -and study them and get an 
sometimes think of him as cold and un-| order to clean up their wastage and en-| idea of the strong points and the weak 
responsive simply because he carries con- | large his profit and this would make it| places. They wanted to know where 
siderable re sponsibili ty as custodis an of necessary to buy some feed. investments could best be made to the 
other folk’s money often including that “Nine hundred with my balance here | advantage of all concerned. The result 
of the men who most criticize him. It| will carry me thru,” said Joe. “I might | was that many farmers in the club were 
true that he must generally put his] get thru on a little less but I do not want | enabled to increase their deposits from 
business opinion before his personal} to be cramped.” He pulled out an or-\ ten to twenty-five percent the first year 
opinion but it is also true that he is|dinary memorandum book witha patent|and the bank shared in the prosperity. 
coming to know—does know in fact medicine advertisement on the fly leaf} When Smith started his bank in this 
} closer cooperation between the] and showed what he had been able to do} little crossroads town of one hundred 
borrower and the bank means more in-|with a hog and steer combination aj|and fifty persons and with other banks 
telligent business methods and _ better} couple of years before and what was more|no more than five miles away it was a 
ofits for both concerned. However co- venturesome undert: iking but deposits 
operation is a two sided or a manv sided that have grown from the neighborhood 
yosition iccording to the number of $30,000 to $300,000 tell the story more 
‘ ed and no cooperation is possible vividly than words eqn tell it. They have 
best sense without the active participa- learned that coope ration between the bank 
f each individual concerned Unless and the de “positor, the farmer i in this case, 
1 cooperate with your banker he cannot pays. It has paid not only in money in- 
erate with you and an example terest but in community interest 
ny own community illustrates what may which while less tangib ~y is none the 
happy close cooperation or the lack less worthwhile. Community spirit is not 
fitontheother hand measured in dollars. 
Joe Burgess nd The banker is the 
Art Gilmer Ww farmers’ best friend; 
rms thi umé in many cases he can 
reality practically serve as legal advisor 
f ti same size as well as in business 
The fertility is or matters and his ad- 
“ ost, identical vice is good along 
Pe ps { or six many other lines. 
years ago Art had Smith had to have 
tb hade the better the cooperation of 
f the proposition in the farmers and he 
that respect but Art had to have their 
s ilways handi- confidence and it 
capped by lack of came. Your banker 
lle cannot (h no! they are not good to eat. Osage oranges grow on untrimmed hedge and the must have your co- 
om e his farm to farm would be better off thout either. The only redeeming feature of such operation and he 
tof eff ency Jence 13 Us as nae reak. Whe nnear a crop hedge shonld be closely must have a meas- 
that Joe has ched trimmed ar da n then it uses vater and plant food and shades the soil. (Continued on page 40) 
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Roadster 
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We save you money 


in ways like these 


The reason for the many over-values you 
find in this new Mitchell is largely due to the 


Mitchell way of scientific manufacture. 


We build our own bodies, for instance. The 
usual way is to buy them outside. But we 
save the outside builder’s profits, and put that 
money into the car. It accounts for much of 
the added value. 


Then we save in building because we super- 
vise every process. We pay no freight on 
bodies. We suffer no delays, no compromise 
in quality. 

To build bodies like those on these new 
Mitchells would cost any assembler much 
more. We build complete. - 

You’ve already heard of the efficiency of the 


mechanical departments at our great Racine 


plant, how we save thousands of dollars by in- 
vesting in the latest machinery, how we ap- 
plied lessons learned when we worked for the 
Government building trucks. How we gained 
new accuracy. 

The Mitchell offers several hundred dollars 
more value because of these ways we save 
money and put it into the car. You can’t find 
such a wonderful performer, such a handsome 
car, such an enduring car for anywhere near 
the price. And we can prove it. 


Go to any Mitchell dealer, take a look at this 
car. Examine it. Compare it. It brings the 
utmost for your money. 


Illustrated booklet sent upon request. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 


Racine, Wisconsin 





























PONDS FOR STOCK WATER 


N many farms and raches thruout 
the land, ponds, or “tanks” as 
they are called in the southwest, 
constitute the sole supply of stock water. 
When they are mode constructed and 
cared for, such reservoirs may be made 
to supply the farm animals with an 
abundance of pure waterfor theentire year. 

If you are constructing a new pond, 
first plowastrip of ground where the base 
of the dam is to be, 
and with a scraper re- 
move all sod and light, 
porous matter. Then 
plow again, and leave 
the loosened soil. This 
is done for the pur- 
pose of breaking the 
seam that might other- 
wise exist between the 
natural ground and 
the constructed dam. 

The best way to 
keep the water clean 
and pure is to fence 
the pond to keep the stock out of it, 
and pipe the water to a trough or watering 
tank on ground that is lower than the 
dam, where a constant supply is regulated 
by means of a float and valve. 

Before the dam is made, begin at a 
point that will likely be the deepest part 
of the pond, and at least ten feet imside 
the base of the dam. From here make a 
ditch two feet deep running out across 
the foundation of the dam. It should slope 
downhill just enough to carry water. 


FINE GRAVEL 
AND SAND, — 





Cross section 








Watering trough with*automatic valve and float 


Beginning at the lower ends of the dam, 
lay a line of tile four or six inches in 
diameter in the bottom of the ditch, ex- 
tending to the upper end of it. All the 
tile that will be under the dam should be 
cemented at the joints, while the three 
or four that are to be under water when 
the pond is full, should be left open as for 
draining. When ready to cover the tile, 
first cover the opening at the upper end 
by laying some large stones over it. Then 
fill in over the first three joints of tile 
with six inches of coarse gravel, and over 
this another six inches of fine gravel with 
sand in it. There will remain about six 
inches to be filled with clay or whatever 
composes the bottom of the pond. Some 
clays and soils are more impervious to 
water than others; the object is to have 
just enough to allow the water to percolate 
thru to the gravel, and thence find its 
way into the tile. 





Here water is siphoned from the pond to the 
trough below 


When the dam has been completed, and 
a spillway provided at one end, connect 
a one-inch pipe to the lower end of the 
tiling by cementing it in place with a 
watertight joint. Couple onto this pipe 
as many other joints as will be necessary 
to reach the point where the water is to 
be delivered. 

With an elbow bring the pipe thru the 
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bottom of the trough, and there provide 
a valve controlled by a float. If desired, 
however, a gate valve may be located at 
any point m the pipe, and the water 
turned on at will. The float and valve will 
require less attention, and insure a con- 
stant supply of water at all times. 

As long as the pond has water in it, it 
will filter thru to the tiling. It passes 


eo. 0 








ehes 








The water is filtered through sand and gravel 
to outlet pipe 

thru a foot of sand and 
almost like spring water when it reaches 
the pipe. If the pipe is covered sufficiently, 


avel, and is 


the water will always be cooler in summer 
and warmer in winter than that which is 
near the surface of the pond. 

The water from a pond arranged in this 
way would be better than some of the 
water now being used for household pur- 
poses, tho it is by no means to be recom- 
mended for that purpose. 

If it is desired to lay a tile in a pond 
already made, a gap can be cut in the 
dam af that purpose, but the earth 
should be well tamped in afterwards. The 
water could also be siphoned out, taking 
it from near the bottom where it stays 
at a uniform temperature. 

Where a pond is fenced, the dam can 
be sodded to grass and otherwise pro- 
tected against erosion. Also, the pond will 
not fill so rapidly with dirt.—H. F. G. 


FERTILIZER ON CORN 

I am on a farm that is a little rundown. 
I am just starting with this farm, this 
being my third year. I am past the time 
when I experiment with commercial 
fertilizer on corn. I want to raise a cer- 
tain number of acres if possible. So I 
want to tell how I use commercial fertilizer 
to help me along. 

Some time ago I was talking to a former 
neighbor about fertilizer. He said that 
if he owned his farm he would use fertilizer 
but since he rented he wouldn’t. At any 
rate he would only use it in the hill but 
if he ownedthefarmhe would broadcast it. 

Now I have come to believe that it 

ays me to use both ways. I own my own 
ertilizer corn drill and have bought a 
grain drill with fertilizer attachment for 
usethisspring. Ifthe field seems to be lack- 
ing in the fertility that I think it needs for 
a good corn crop I take a fertilizer disc 
dnll and put on about two hundred 
a to the acre of atid phosphate. 
‘hen I use from seventy-five to one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds to the 
acre of a complete fertilizer in the hill. 
The broadcasting of fertilizer is a good 
way in itself. it spreads the material 
out so the corn plant can’t get it by reach- 
ing out for it. Fertilizing in the hill will 
tend to make the corn plant root all in 
one place. Shorter roots mean less feed- 
ing opportunity and less yield I believe. 
But when I think the season will be shorter 
because of a late start I like to use a little 
fertilizer in the hill too. The planter I 
have does not put the fertilizer exactly 
in the hill but spreads it on both sides of 
the seed. So the broadcasting of fertilizer 
gives the advantage of even feeding for 
the season and the hill dropping seems to 
give the corn a start at the beginning when 
it is needed. Broadcasting the fertilizer 
is much better for the follow up crop too. 
And any one who uses fertilizer knows 
that there is an after value. 

My farm in some fields:runs a little 
|to sandy spots. These raise just as big 
corn as the loamy soil but the ears are 
| usually smaller. They ripen slower too. 
|So I have been using the acid phosphate 

on the sand a little thicker than other 
places. My drill allows me to change the 
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amount it feeds while in motion and so I 
can change the covering of acid phosphate 
easily. It takes a little bother but it is 
| worth it. 
| At first I left a few rows without 
fertilizer to see if there was any use in 
using it. Now I don’t bother to leave any 
rows because I know that it pays me. I 
can invest a dollar and get back three or 
four of them and I can’t ask for any better 
interest on my investment than that. 
Now I'll tell you the reasons why I use 
fertilizer. I don’t have all the manure I 
need yet, tho I feed everything on the 
farm and sometimes buy feeds besides. 
So additional fertility must be added. I 
can’t buy manure and fertilizer comes in 
the handiest. Commercial fertilizer not 
| only adds to the amount of the crop but it 
| shortens the growing season as well. In 
Ohio we have none too much of this 
season usually and every day saved in 
time means money. I would rather have 
a crop matured before frost even if less 
than after frost and more. Yet with 
fertilizer I think I am pretty apt to get 








ith. 

As we well know there is considerable 
fertility left in the soil after a corn crop. 
All the fertilizer is not soluble the first 
season. So when I follow with oats and 
seed to clover I am almost sure of a good 
big crop of clover. That clover will 
tm 4 be the means of adding 
fertility to my farm. And in time I think 
it will cut down a lot if not altogether on 
the use of fertilizer. But fertilizer will 
hasten that time I am sure.—E. R. 


DID YOU MISS YOUR MARCH 
PAPER ? 


On the evening of March 15th, fire 
started in a mail car enroute containin 
several copies of the March number o 
Successful Farming. Some of the papers 
were damaged and the addresses destroy- 
ed to such an extent that the magazines 
could not be fowarded to subscribers. 
The papers destroyed were for subscribers 
in Eastern and Southern states. If you 
did not receive your March number, this 
will explain why it failed to reach you. 

Our March number was off the press 
when we learned of the accident, but we 
have left a limited supply of that number. 
If those who failed to receive their March 

apers will inform us of that fact prompt- 
y, we will gladly supply them as long as 
the papers last. In cases where the March 
issue can not be furnished, we will extend 
the subscriptions one month. But you 
must tell us about it because we have no 
way of knowing whose papers wereburned. 


SPRING WORK IN THE MEADOW 

Meadows on small farms are now a 
ready source of income and a little work 
in the spring will increase the productivity 
of the farm meadow considerably without 
in the least interfering with the other farm 
work. 

Most meadows are harmed to some ex- 
tent by freezing and thawing in the spring. 
This heaves the grass roots out of the 
ground to such an extent that in some 
years a good percentage of the plants die. 
Quick work with ‘the roller will in many 
cases of this kind save the meadow from 
destruction. 

There is quite a time between the last 
freeze and the time that real growth 
starts in the plant, when it is dormant. 
If the meadow is rolled, therefore before 
the grass gets green it will tend to force 
the grass roots back into the soil and those 
that are in the soil yet are brought into 
closer contact with it. Rolling also closes 
the air spaces in the soil opened up by 
the freezing of the ground. 

After the meadow has been rolled time 
should be taken to harrow it thoroly. This 
will kill the small weeds that start to 
grow before the grass does and it also 
stimulates the grass to earlier growth by 
drying out tlie surface of the soil and in- 
creasing the warmth of it.—W. W., Ind. 
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The Wonderful New Triplex Springs Seem 
To Plane Down Road Bumps 


OU will welcome the . freedom 

from ordinary swaying, bouncing 
and pitching made possible for the 
first time in a light car by the three- 
point suspension 7'riplex Springs. 


You do not always have smooth 
paved streets to drive on—and you 
usually take longer trips than the 
city car owner. 


No One will appreciate more than 
you the wonderful riding comfort of 
the new Overland 4. 


These springs give heavy car 
comfort and road steadiness together 
with the economy of light weight. 
Fuel is economized--tires wear longer! 


But Overland 4 value and con- 
veniences do not end there. It isa 
fine looking car, roomy, modern in 
every respect, luxuriously up- 
holstered and fully equipped from 
Auto-Lite Starting and Lighting to 
electric horn. 


See the Overland dealer—Test 
this car on rough roads. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Sedans, Coupes, Touring Cars and Roadsters 
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GETTING 


MOST FROM TREES 


By F. G. KELLEHER 





W HEN 


trees are 
their 


injured 

wounds 
must be dressed, 
otherwise decay 
sets in This’ 
slowly but surely 
sups away the 
life of the tree, 
and unless given 
attention In time 
something worse 
than worthless is 
left—for a dead 
tree an “eye- 
sore” to any 
well-kept _ place. 
Operations must 
be performed 
and wounds must 
be cared for in 
order to preserve 
health and life 
in the fruit tree, 
the shade tree, 
and the  orna- 
mental tree, if we 
are to derive the 


IS 





road to recovery 
if cared for in 
time. Pruning 
stubs are often 
a source of 
trouble. Cuts 
made in pruning 
should be made 
parallel to the 

t of the tree 
rom which the 
limb is removed. 
In the case of 
large limbs, cut 
halfway thru from 
underneath and 
then finish the 
cut from the up- 
per side, in order 
to prevent tear- 
ing strips of bark 
from the _ tree 
when the limb 
falls. 

Wounds left 
by the 
of 





preparation 





the greatest pos- 
sible benefits - ’ 
from them. Such Filling not proper! 
treatment may 

come under two heads 
cure. Under the first should be considered | 
eareful pruning at the proper time, and 
the immediate dressing of wounds « 
by wind, insect, disease, and animal in- 
jury. The aim of this treatment should | 
be to prevent extensive deca\ of the wood 
and consequent damage to the tree. 

Old and neglected wounds are danger- 
ous They threaten the life of the tree. | 
Decay must stop. A cure is the answer. | 
The diseased wood must be completely 
removed, the exposed wood tissue must be 
disinfected, and the cavity must be sealed | 
up to prevent further decay. 

A bit of careless pruning or neglect of 
an injury often results in the death of a 
tree which it has taken the best part of 
a lifetime to grow, and which may well 
be valued at hundreds of dollars. At best, 
disease and decay will leave it in an un- 
sightly condition detracting greatly from 
its natural beauty. A broken or injured 


used | 


y placed 


cracked the 





branch, an untreated pruning wound, a 
patch of bark removed, an insect or 
animal injury leaves the living tissue of | 
the tree exposed 


asphalt paint, 
or white lead and 
oil. This _ pre- 


Gi 


rete 


ywing of tree 


Cor 


destroying disease. Bark injuries can be 
smoothed off and treated in the same 
manner, 

Where decay has caused the formation 
of cavities the treatment is not so simple. 


Prevention and | vents the entrance of moisture and wood | 


} 
' 


| 


All decayed wood must be removed with | 
chisels or gouges and the sound wood must | 


be carved away until all trace of disease | 


is gone. Next, the entire Inneresurface 
of the cavity must be disinfected with 
some such substance as corrosive sub- 
limate or creosote. Now comes the filling 
of cement and sand. If the cavity is smal] 
the filling may be put in solid. The usual 
proportion is one part of cement to two 
parts of fine sand. Only enough water 
should be used to wet the mixture, other- 
wise the mixture will run, in filling and 
tamping. In large cavities the filling must 
be put im in sections separated by layers 
of tar paper in order to allow for swaying 
of the tree by the wind, and thus prevent 
the cracking of the concrete. In very 
large cavities brick ang stone and coarse 
concrete are used unti] the space is almost 

entirely filled. 





and invites the 
entrance of wood 
destroying dis- 
eases. The most 
vital tissue of the 
tree the mner 
bark, or cambium 
layer is 
called, which lies 
next the hard- 
wood layer. From 
this point growth 
in thickness 
takes place, and 
this layer tends 
to preserve the 
real life of the 
tree. When this 
tissue de- 
stroyed, decay of 
the heartwood 
goes on and the 
support of the 
tree is gradually 
weakened. 
Disease and de- 
cay result mostly 
from neglected 
wounds that a 


1s 


as, it 


is 





The finishing 
layer is made of 
one part cement 
to two of sand, 
and the surface 
should be rounded 
off similar to the 
shape of the tree. 
The outer sur- 
face should come 
just to the inside 
of the inner bark 
where it meets 
the edge of the 
cavity. This will 
allow the cam- 
bium or growing 
layer to roll out 
over filling. 
There should be a 
groove about the 
— of the cavity 
and at the bot- 
tom it should 
slant downward 
and outward to 
keep water from 
entering between 
the filling and 








few minutes’ work 
would have 
started on the 


A small surface but fair sized cavity filled. 


the wood. Large 
cavities re- 
quire inside 
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bracing. Large spikes may be driven in- 
to the wood at different angles around 
the inside of the cavity. This helps to 
bind the concrete in place. Large bolts 
may be put thru the wood at either edge 
of a cavity and “made tight inside and 
out by means of locknuts. In all but very 
small cavities a piece of woven wire 
should be nailed across the opening be- 
fore the last filling is put in place. This 
helps to reinforce the surface filling. When 
the cement surface is dry it should be 
waterproofed with asphalt paint. 

Trees that have split at the croten of 
two limbs or branches are difficult, to 
repair. If the cracks are not extended too 
far down the trunk they may often be 
effectively filled with concrete and the 
branches.may be drawn together with 
wire or chain braces. Asphalt paint 
thickened with some good sawdust may 
be forced into the cracks after they have 
been cleaned and disinfected. This ma- 
terial makes a good filler as it remains 
sticky and does not tend to crack and 
fall out as would concrete. It keeps out 
water and prevents decay. 

Many years may be added to the life 
of an injured or diseased tree if intelligent 


removal | tree-surgical attention is given in time. 
branches) Better yet, render first aid to the new 
should be ecoated|injury and save expensive repair bills 
at once with a/later on. Unless the injury or decay ex- 
of | tends more than two or three inches into 














the wood, smooth the surface down to 
clean wood, apply a coat of coal tar and 
let nature do the rest. 


WHY THE BANKER SHOULD KNOW 
Continued from page 36 
ure of your confidence before you have 
an open sesame to his confidence. He is 
not selfish in asking why you desire money, 
nor is he selfish in refusing to loan it 
unless he is satisfied that your debt will 
be a debt of investment. His surest path 
to success lies in increased deposits and 
increased deposits come from the man 
who invests rather than speculates, wno 
looks at business from a business stand- 
point and has figures to back him up. 
The merchant shows his invoices and 
his bills, he knows what it costs him to 
do business and why it costs him if he 1s 
a success and his books are open to in- 
spection if he goes to borrow money to 
put into that business. He may borrow 
on his personal word but rest assured that 
his banker has his number, both as a 
financial risk and a moral risk, well 
tabulated. The farmer or other business 
man who desires to do business on other 
men’s money must come to a business 
basis and cooperate with those men who 
are to furnish the money.—W. 8. 
. 
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Scored cylinders, burned-out bearings, fouled spark plugs, played-out 
piston rings, worn cam shaft, loose wrist pins, sticking or pitted valves 


EPAIR shops all over the United 

States report that these seven 

common troubles are responsible 
for 90% of all delay, ‘‘layups’’ on the 
road, and repair expense. 


Yet each of these troubles can usually 
be prevented. Each of them is due 
chiefly to improper lubrication. 


Layups and repair bills due to 
sediment in your oil 


Under the intense heat of the engine— 
200° to 1000° F.—ordinary oil breaks down. 
Large quantities of sediment are formed which 
have no lubricating value and which thin 
out the remaining oil. 


Excess carbon is formed, valves are pitted. 
The oil film fails to hold. Cylinders and 
pistons are scored by metal-to-metal contact. 
The engine over-heats. Bearings burn out. 

This is the toll taken by 
sediment in your oil. 


How the sediment 
problem was solved 


To produce an oil 
that would reduce sedi- 
ment to a minimum, 
engineers experimented 
on the road and in the 
laboratory for years. 
Finally they evolved 
the famous Faulkner 
Process, used exglusively 
Ordinary oil Needol for the. production of 
Pini ag Veedol, the lubricant 
: i i that resists heat. 


miles of running 





Veedol reduces the amount of sediment 
formed in the engine by 86%. This is 
graphically shown by the two bottles in the 
sediment test at the left. It reduces evapo- 
ration between 30% and 70% —giving long 
mileage per gallon of oil. 


Make this simple test—buy 
Veedol to-day 


Drain oil from crankcase and fill with kero- 
sene. Run engine very slowly on its own 
power for thirty seconds. Drain all kerosene. 
To remove kerosene remaining in the engine, 
refill with one quart Veedol. Turn engine 
over about ten times, then drain mixture of 
oil and kerosene and refill to the proper level 
with the correct grade of Veedol. 


A run on familiar roads will show you that 
your car has new pickup and power. It takes 
hills better and has a lower consumption of 
both oil and gasoline. 


Leading dealers have Veedol 
in stock 
The new 100-page Veedol book on scientific 
lubrication will save you many dollars and help 
you to keep your car running at minimum 
cost. Send 10c. for a copy. 


TIDE WATER OIL 
Sales Corporation 
1569 Bowling Green Bidg., 
New York 


Branches and distribut- 
ors in all princtpal 
cities of the United 
States and 


Canada 


4l 


Which of these troubles hasinjured your engine? 
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TEETH THAT DISFIGURE FACES 


The Wonderful Changes In Looks That Are Possible 





Fig. 9—Showing the most common displacement 


\ N 7 E are born into this world without 
being consulted. We bave to 
take the face and form given us 
by parents we did not choose. Sometimes 
that face is marred in appearance by teeth 
that- are out of place, or by conditions 
which could have been remedied or 
greatly improved had the parents taken 
the proper Interest in the case at the right 
time. 

Look about you and you will see people 
with protruding upper teeth, as if the 
mouth were not large enough to hold them. 
Or you will see people with what is called 
“gopher chin’’—a lack of development of 
the lower jaw, usually due to loss of some 


lower teeth early in life. See Pig 21 A. 
Some have a protruding lower jaw—over 


development of the jaw. In this case the 
upper dental arch 1s too small because 
not developed, due to loss of some upper 
molars in childhood. See Fig. 19 A. Some 
have unsightly crooked teeth, conspicuous 
by being out of place, or turned edgewise. 
These are only the very noticeable cases. 
Many just as bad cases are not noticeable 
because the trouble is all on the inside 
of the mouth, out of sight. I want you to 
study the pictures before reading any 
further. You will then know what I am 
talking about. 

Happiness in life consists largely in 
being able to forget self. How can one 
forget self who has to show the world a 
crooked set of teeth every time she smiles? 
I want to tell you what may cause the 
unsightly conditions and what might be 
done to prevent or to remedy them. 

If I do not talk the language of the 
dentist it is because I prefer to talk a 
language you can understand. His tech- 
nical dental terms will mean nothing to 
you, therefore I will use common words 
to convey my thought. 

You have seen cases, you have now seen 
the pictures, and you may wonder what 
causes the teeth to get so out of place as 
to disfigure the face. Back of every effect 
a cause. Bad teeth, like bad health, 
are the effect. of some cause. In almost 
every case the parents, not the child, are 
responsible. Children are not old enough 
to be responsible, nor old enough to have 
the means to pay for the remedy at a time 
when remedy is possible. Therefore, this 
is a lesson for parents, and such children 
as are old enough to plead their case be- 
fore their parents. 

The baby is born with a face before it 
has teeth. But the baby may be born 
with certain faulty tendencies which will 
show up later in life. Seldom are distorted 
faces which are due to disfiguring teeth, 
inherited. The fault may, however, have 
been caused in the prenatal stage. The 
mother may have been over worked, or 
under nourished. These have effect upon 
bone formation. If the child is a bottle 


is 


baby it may be lacking in proper bone 
material to make good teeth. 


Rickets, 


By ALSON SECOR 





of teeth. 











Fig. 12—Here is a peculiar case. Th 
cuspids below were missing arfd the front teeth 
moved back and the back teeth moved forward, 


partly filling the space. The result was pro- 
truding upper teeth and a gopher chin. Z. 
12-A; An X-ray picture showed that the bicuspids 
had never comethru. The spaces were widened, 
the teeth came thru, and the finished case shows 
@ normal mouth. See Fig. 13. 





The upper cuspids are clear outside the dental arch. 
shows the same teeth brought into proper 


bi- 








Fig. 10 shows it better, while Fig 11 


due to under nourishment, shows its 
effects on the teeth. The teeth are sup- 
ported in a spongy, bony ridge attached 
to the upper and lower jaw bones. Rickets 
weakens this support, and the teeth read- 
ily move out of place. The lower jaw bone 
is likely to be straightened and elongated 
so as to make the chin prominent. See 
Fig. 19, and 19 A. Other changes take 
place in the jaws and the teeth which 
may not be traced to rickets early in life. 
In fact, under nourishment may be over- 
come, and forgotten, yet at some period 
in life the teeth may show effects not 
always traced to rickets. 

It is really a serious matter when a 
baby does not keep growing normally. 
Any long check of growth may result 
seriously so far as the teeth are con- 
cerned. Time, not size of the baby, de- 
termines the advent of the baby teeth. 
The size of the* teeth was determined in 
embryonic life. Full grown teeth in a 
half grown jaw are bound to causetrouble. 
Teeth come in full-sized. See Figs. 6-7-8. 

Scarlet fever, chickenpox, measles, and 
similar diseases may leave an influence 
upon the future teeth, resulting in un- 
sightly, out of place ones. Syphilis also 
affects the teeth. No person thus afflicted 
should reproduce. ‘he innocent child 
must suffer in many ways. Tuberculosis 
has the effect of making the baby teeth 
and the permanent teeth come too early. 
If the baby teeth are not out of the way 
soon enough, trouble results... With rick- 
ets, the baby teeth are shed too soon, 
with a long wait for the permanent. teeth. 
Trouble results. Deformities due to rick- 
ets occur most in children of the very rich 
and very poor—both under nourished. 
The rich pamper their children with rich 
foods lacking in bone building material. 
The very poor cannot get the right kind 
of food or enough of any kind of food. 

Children need good, wholesome, well- 
cooked, plain food; whole wheat, vege- 
tables, and foods that make them chew. 
A dry crust of whole wheat bread is far 
better for after school lunch or “‘a piece,” 
than cakes, cookies, or soft stuff. 

The child that is a mouth breather is 
quite sure to have irregular teeth later, 
and a peculiar looking face due to under 
development. Have such a child ex- 
amined for adenoids. The child will have 
large, staring eyes, narrow face, pro- 
truding upper teeth, giving evidence of 
adenoids that need the attention of a 
competent surgeon. Taken in time the 
facial defects will be checked or remedied. 
See Figs. 21-21A-22. Enlarged tonsils 
will also affect the features by throwing 
the teeth and jaws out of proper position. 

Such things as finger sucking, lip biting, 
or chewing on one side because of a tender 
tooth on the other which needs attention, 
have their effect on the alignment of the 
teeth. If a baby tooth is pulled too soon 
the others drift over to fill the space. The 
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| Mke Nations Freight Car 








| Built for E announce this Diamond T to farmers everywhere as 


“the lowest-final-cost, perfected-Hotchkiss and worm 


drive, combination-body, fully-equipped, 37} horse- 
i | Successful power, |4-ton, high-grade truck on the market.” Thirty-two 
| | Farmers hundred miles on the Motor Truck Development Tour last fall 


with one tire puncture, and 8,000 miles additional test-run, 
showed absolutely no wear on dismantling the entire truck. As 
no advertisement can possibly afford -a satisfactory description 
of this Diamond T, built for farmers from the ground up, 
| we have prepared 





A Booklet of Unique Information 


containing 32 pages, 9-12 inches, with nearly 100 
illustrations, introducing you to every feature of 
its design, construction and uses. The farmer 
who prides himself on progressive methods will 
want this booklet without delay. Kindly address 
us as below and we will send you a copy of our 
“Farm Special Catalog.” 











Diamond T Motor Car Company 


| 
||| 4543 West 26th Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Fig. 1%A—Pre iding lower jaw. 


cusps are made to match together in a 
certaineway. Change that in the least 
and the grinding ability is impaired, and 
the features may be distorted. See Figs. 
12-12A-i3. 

All the illustrations are from actual 
cases. For a small sum your local dentist 
will make plaster casts of the mouths of 
all the children. You can then see ex- 
actly how the teeth come together, and 
the dentist can advise what to do. He 


Rather common case, easily remedied. 


may not be a specialist in regulating 
crooked teeth. They are called ortho- 
dontists who do that. The regular dentist 
perhaps can tell where the nearest 
specialist is. If not, maybe we can find 
out for you. By all means have the 
children’s teeth looked after in time. The 
physician can advise as to adenoids, or 
enlarged tonsils. Enlarged tonsils are due 
to systemic troubles that might be over- 
come by proper diet and treatment. If 
tn and relief cannot be secured, 
hen an operation may be neces ary to 
correct the f wilt. 

Never talk in the presence of children 
ibout the pain a dentist may inflict. Do 
10t try to child into brushing 
he teeth doing anything else with 


scare a 
or 
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corrected even 


Fig. 20—Shows how the was 
twenty five 


when the young man was past 
ears. It took a year and a half. 


case 


them Never tell a child that filling or 
pulling a tooth will not hurt. It probably 
will. But give the dentist a chance to win 
the confidence of the child. Then he can 
inflict necessary pain while the child 
bears it bravely. Children are brave if 
given a square deal. Deceit makes cowards 
of them, and proper care of the teeth al- 
most impossible. Talk against filth rather 
than against pain. Work done in time is 
seldom painful. Corrections can most 
readily be made from ten to twelve years 
of age. “A stitch in time,” policy pays 
with the teeth. 
My advice is, look inside every child’s 


Fig. 6—This shows how a young lady’s teeth 
look from the frout For some reason she had 
nothing done and she remains disfigured with 
very crooked teeth 


mouth and see if the teeth are irregular. 
If so, go to a dentist for further examina- 


tion and advice. You have no right to 
let a child’s face be disfigured by teeth out 
of place if amy remedy 1s possible. Even 
the crooked téeth of adults—say up to 
25 or 30 years of age, may in some cases 
be straightened, but it takes longer and 
is more painful than when done in child- 
hood. A little work done at the right time 
will save money, time, and a whole row of 
crooked teet h. 

Keep the teeth clean so none need be 
A missing tooth is the beginning 


pulled. 
that lead to trouble: 


of irregularities 


Fig. 22—Shows how 21 and 21A looked after the 
teeth were moved baek where they belong. The 
gopher chin disappeared and the face assumed a 
norma! expression. Compare with Fig. 2). 
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VERY car owner can have the extra long battery life and never-failing service that 
Prest-O-Lite Storage Batteries give. For there is a Prest-O-Lite battery of correct 

type and capacity for every car, whatever its make or model. 

Country driving demands a rigid, dependable battery of super-strength and power— 
a battery that does not require you to make special trips to town for attention—a battery 
that will withstand the jolts and give you sure starts, bright lights and freedom from bat- 
tery worries. 

Such a battery is the Prest-O-Lite. Its sturdy construction makes it the one best bat; 
tery for the farmer’s car. 

Any Prest-O-Lite Service Station will install a Prest-O-Lite battery in your car at 
once, or when your present battery wears out. 


List of Cars Exhibited at Recent New York and Chicago Automobile Shows 











. Correct 
Correct Prest-O-Lite Correct 
A > . 
Prest-O-Lite | Car Battery 5 Prest-O-Lite 
Car Battery Werd accacccccccccececOll REN? Car Battery 
SRR: asses deeceeeeseees 613 WHN DUD. sézccacncceue 129 JFN Oldsmobile .....+.+....611 RHN 
SED cnesncdéenaet 613 WHN DE: d:hnacoeshe in eeth 613 RHN .), eaeperets 611 RHN 
EGE caceds vesdact 611 RHN 7 ccwacnupe uae 613 RHN SEE: << Beeut. Geen ot 611 RHN 
Bn Si deco cacttakbe 611 RHN i. 6s cos ects haus 127 RHN POE snc cccbhoscescul DT 
ere 615 RHN2 | tial Re eS. 611 RHN PRIB® 220. 613 RHN 
Dt. «nsceenesceneeks 613 WHN2 i «d<'sana¢e'he wh nn 613 RHN TY saccencteds vel 611 RHN 
DEE bassuenesces eeu 613 RHN DE <sdéeedseus 611 RHN GND one cese ccc. scann ae 
er 613 CN2 EY terns igre 64:00 0 6 cee PIOTOO*ATTOW 4.0 ccces: 617 RHN7 
Cl wess6e 000464 000n we ee DE Gueanccarebiiovss 613 RHN Ps avietelenesskweot 611 RHN 
SR. «cas wn gnwene 613 RHN i pck's 06 dnb wcvees ae 615 RHN PROD odvadeweceduss 613 RHN 
DD cocedaeuan von 613 RHN Kissel Kar ...... ....611 RHN eee ee 613 RHN 
OO ae ee 611 RHN gg ne 613 RHN Sens ansbae odene 613 RHN 
Cleveiand ............6l11 RHN DE cteancdesdsee 613 RHN DE ehsneesesccoseued 611 RHN 
Ge dss s60< cre¥sakiene 613 BHN 7 a 611 RHN eee 613 WHN 
SEE ncnescktenwne 611 RHN McFarian .............619 WHN Scripps-Booth ........613 RHWN 
a a ao cea a al 611 RHN Ee 615 RHN EE 00 cee eeenese 615 WHN2 
Commonwealth .. 613 RHN OT ere 613 WHN Stearns-Knight ...... 129 RHN3 
Crow-Elkhart 611 RHN Mercer .. 7660 ak kha Dee eee Stephens Six ......... 611 RHN 
EE he aac has & hoe ce 6 EE” 5 as dae cowed 611 RHN Stevens-Duryea ...... 613 CMA 
Dixie Flyer ...... 611 RHN Moline-Knight ........ 613 RHN Studebaker ........... 613 RHN 
Dodge Bros....... ...127 RHN nn oiscaseks anes 613 RHN > ae eee 615 RHN 
A ED tak ai ois thant talc & 611 RHN TY” ccc ch pekeaneen 613 RHN 
Dort 611 RHN SE tivatdekat teae en 613 RHN Ns te snaaitio did 613 RHN 
Elcar .611 RHN  cthn d auhie biéwaeuee 611 RHN , ea 611 RHN 
Elgin 611 RHN SE nooo 6566s Oeee 615 RHN2 Willys-Knight ........ 615 RHN2 
Fiat 619 WHN CEE aves <anventets 613 RHN SUR chwcbe aches che 615 AH2 





Many leading manufacturers have selected the Prest-O-Lite storage battery as standard equipment 
on all their cars. Any one of the 2000 Prest-O-Lite Service Stations will test your battery, add dis- 
tilled water, and give you the charging rate for your generator, whatever battery you have now. 


THE PREST-O-LITE CO., General Offices 30 E. 42nd St., New York 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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GET BACK TO CLOVER | 

Acco ng to information collected by 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates relative to} 

produ tion of clover hay, the acre-| 

of that crop was about twenty per-| 
cent less in 1918 than in 1917 in the prin- 
cipal clover growing sections. It is also 
pointed out that between the years 1899 
nd 1909 the acreage had already de- 
creased some forty percent in this area, 
und if these figures accurately represent 
the situation, it is truly serious. 

Experiment stations in practically every 
state, as well as hundreds of farmers on 
their farms, have conclusively demon- 
strated the value of a rotation containing 
a legume and clover is the best legume for 
the rotation of the middle west. 

The Indiana station found that clover 
in a rotation of corn, wheat, and clover 
increased the total value of the products 
over that produced when timothy took 
the pl ice of clove r by $8.07 In one case 
and $7.80 in another. The Illinois sta- 
tion. as a result of a long series of trials, 
found that corn after clover yielded twice 
what corn after corn yielded and also 
more than corn In a corn-oats rotation. 
The Missouri station found that a six- 
year rotation with clover and timothy 
the last three years was financially profit- 
able and maintained soil productivity. 

And so results could be quoted from 
practically all the experiment stations 
showing the value of clover from a finan- 
cial standpoint. It is a well established 
fact that the humus and nitrogen content 
of the soil is the part that is most likely to 
become depleted to the point that = 
yields are reduced. It is an equally well 
established fact that nitrogen can be ob- 
tained at a much lower rate by growing 
clover than it can be purchased in com- 
mercial form. The price of clover seed is 
high, but even at the high price of seed, 
clover 1s a profitable crop to grow. Mr. 
Mosher, a county agent in Illinois, has 
called attention to the fact that more 
clover seed can be purchased for the 
price of a bushel of corn than was the case 
. few years ago When clover seed was not 
considered especially high in price. 


HELP THE CENSUS TAKER 
The United States Department of Agri- 
culture is urging farmers to give their 
hearty cooperation in securing a full and 
xccurate census of farms. Attention is 
dirécted to the fact that, according to law, 
nformation furnished census enumera- 
tors is absolutely confidential and cannot 
be given to income-tax collectors or tax 
issessors, and must not be used for any 
purpose other than the compilation of 
ensus reports. Census enumerators are 
prohibited by law from making public any 
~ the intormation they obtain. 
It is to the interest of every farmer, as | 
well as every other individual, to-have the 
census full and complete. If a sing!> farm 
3 missed the returns will be incomplete. 
The census shows the changes of the 
past ten years, the present conditions, and 
furnishes other data which are essential 
to the satisfactory consideration of many 
mportant problems in the field of agn- 
‘ulture. ‘The census figures are partic- 
ularly useful to the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates, because they are the basis of 
rovernment reports until the next cen- 
us is taken. ‘The census report of acre- 
wes, ete., by counties, is the foundation 
m which is built up the structure of 
stimated production and supply, upon 
vhich prices depend and upon which in 
irn depend the welfare both of the farmer 
vho produces tl pplies and of the gen- 
ral public that consumes them. Intelh- 


ent action on such matters as farm 
| 





nancy and ownership, economical mar- 
eting of farm products, and other impor- 
int problems will depend upon ac- 
irate and reliable census returns. 

If it is believed that any farm in your 
veighborhood has been missed, the local 
numerator should be notified, or a note 
ent to “The United States Census Super- 
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The Vacuum Cup tread is 
GUARANTEED not. to skid 
on wet, slippery pavements 


Vacuum Cup Cord and Fabric Tires are sold 
at STANDARDIZED NET prices, uniform 
throughout the United States. Pay no more 
for them—do not expect them for less. 


Adjustment basis — per warranty tag attached to each casing: 
Vacuum Cup Fabric Tires . . . . « « + + 6,000 Miles 
Vacuum Cup and Channel Tread Cord Tires . 9,000 Miles 


Makers of Pennaylvania Auto Tubes “‘Ton Tested”’ 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., Jeannette, Pa. 
Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the 
United States and Canada 
Export Dept., Woolworth Bldg., New York City 





F. A. Rullman, Hawthorne, Fla., writes: 


*"We removed 980 stumps, of which 684 were green pine. The tap 
roots of the green stumpsaveraged 11 inches in diameter. I used 572 
pounds of Atlas Powder and it required two men helpers for 19 days 

The cost of removing the stumps averaged 14 4-5 cents per stump.'* 


Atlas Farm Powder takes the stumps out clean and 
breaks them into pieces that can be easily handled. 
Reading our book, ‘‘Better Farming with Atlas Farm 
Powder,*” will enable you to blast stumps, make 
ditches, plant trees, break boulders and promote 
plant growth by subsoiling. Write for it today. 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, Division SF12, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Dealers everywhere Magazines near you 
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By reading the ads. in Successful Farming you get in touch 
with the very best merchandise at the most reasonable price. 
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FERTILIZE TO PREVENT HEAVING 


There may be some, perhaps, who will 
think that we are making a strong state- 
ment when we say that we fertilize to 
prevent heaving. Nevertheless it is true 


and what is more, it does prevent it. Not 
altogether, of course, but to such an ex- 
tent as to make it a practice worthwhile. 

We really chenbied upon this practice 
thru an error or accident on the part of 
the drill and operator. Fertilizer is gen- 
erally applied to supply plant-food ele- 
ments. Our little experience showed us 
that indirectly it serves another purpose. 

In the fall of 1917 we seeded our rye and 
vetch. An application of two hundred 
pounds acid = erm was made. While 
drilling we found later that the fertilizer 
attachment was in some manner set out of 
gear and for a small distance a narrow 
strip was left unfertilized. Immediately 
after the grain came up we noticed no 
difference. Had we known we might have 
detected a difference, but we paid no at- 
tention to it. But the following spring told 
a different story. It was durin ‘the winter 
of 1917 and 1918 when so much snow fell. 
Up to some time around March Ist the 
ground was. covered with snow. But 
March gave it a chance to heave for there 
was plenty of freezing and thawing 
weather. Practically all fields were more 
or less heaved but it could be seen which 
fields were fertilized and which were not 
without much effort. 

These few drill widths of rye and vetch 
were slow in starting while the balance 
was well started early in April. Much of 
the rye was laid on top of the ground by 
the freezi The vetch was completely 
gone. Had we not fertilized the crop we 
would not have had a stand worth cut- 
ting. Why? Because that acid phosphate 
made the young plants reach down their 
roots and spread out so as to get a good 
strong hold on the ground so that freezing 
and hoe ying did not pull out the plants. 

The root systems were strong enough to 
hold them. But where there was no 
fertilizer, the roots had not, branched out 
and the short straight roots were easily 
heaved out. 

Another instance took place the same 
season on the farm of my neighbor which 
proved the same principle. his farmer 
never used much fertilizer, thinking he 
could not afford it. On an acre he fertilized 
liberally with a good grade of fertilizer. A 
six or seven acre field of wheat and a four 
acre piece Of vetch and rye were not 
fertilized and neither amounted to much, 
for both pieces heaved terribly and yielded 
very low. The acre where fertilizer was 
applied made one of the best yields to be 
found that season and it had not heaved 
either. Of course, there are instances 
where heaving will take place even where 
fertilizer is used but these examples serve 
to show that fertilizer can be made to 
serve double purposes, both of which serve 
to increase the yield.—W. E. F. 


TRIED LIME AND IT PAID 


Says John Meiser, a northern Indiana 
farmer, “I had heard all this talk about 
using lime on sour land so I just decided 
to try it on my own place—away back off 
the road where no one would notice it if 
it didn’t turn out right. I bought three 
sacks of hydrated lime, paying seventy- 
five cents a sack. I sowed this broadcast 
on a half acre of dewberry ground planted 
in corn. The corn had already been har- 
rowed so the lime was not worked into 
the ground until the first cultivation. But 

soon saw that those three hundred 
pounds of hydrated lime were producing 
some wonderful results. When the corn 
was husked out, that half acre made ten 
bushels more corn than an untreated acre 
right beside, it so from that investment of 
$2.25 I got a return of $12.50. Not half 
bad, eh? I’m going to use a lot of it next 
year.”—I. M. 
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Tire Chains~ 
Give Traction 


They prevent slipping and skidding. 
No car is safe without them. 
to impossible to drive on _ slippery, 
muddy country roads unless the wheels 
are equipped with Weed Tire Chains. 


He ought to carry them—always. 
safety—the safety of the people he meets on the road 


For dependable security use Weed Tire Chains 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line—All Types, Ail 


General Sales Office: Grand Central Ter., New York City 


District Sales Offices : 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pitsburg 
Portland, Oregon San Francisco 


It is next 


WEED TIRE CHAINS have proved to be the 
greatest advantage to the Farmer—more than 
to any other class of motorist. 


The Farmer owns a car not only for the pleasure he gets 
out of it but more because of the saving of time in going 
to town and in getting from one place to another. 


Getting “stalled” in the mud, waiting for some one to haul 
you out means waste of time and aggravating annoyance. 


All this can be avoided by the use of Weed Tire Chains. 


Every Farmer Needs 


Weed Tire Chains 


His safety—the car’s 


Weed Tire Chains are made of the best steel, electrically 
welded and tested. Easily attached. They do not injure 
tires because they “creep,” that is, continually shift back- 
wards around the tire and thus do not come in contact 
with the tread at the same place at any two revolutions 
of the wheel. 


For Sale by Dealers. Everywhere 


BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 


Sizes, All Finishes — From Piumbers’ 
Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain. 























NOTES FROM OUR FARM 


Mr. Meredith, publisher of Successful Farming, has | 
recently purchased a badly run down 278 acre farm 
near Des Moines. In these columns we discuss our 
plans for building up the soil and improving the 
place We tell our readers of our successes and re- 
port our failures. Purebred Jersey cattle are now 
kept and other good livestock will be added as soon 
as we can preparefor it. The notes are prepared by 
Lynne P. Townsend, formerly of our editorial de- 
partment, who manages the farm 


Carrying out our plan to embark, in a 
modest way, im the purebred hog busi- 
ness, we have purchased five Spotted 
Poland China sows. From these we hope 
to get enough good sow pigs to give as all 
the breeding stock we will want another 
year. We have taken a great fancy to the 
Spotted Poland breed in general and to the 
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sows we have bought in particular. They 
are large, rangy animals of splendid 
length and bone, and with well arched 
backs, and for all their size they are very 






Hitting the Low Spots 





smooth and typey. All are bred for late 
March and April farrowing, and we are 
now waiting anxiously for the pigs to 





begin to come. 

Four of the five sows were farrowed in 
September, 1918, and have had oppor- 
tunity to quite fully mature before being | 
called upon to raise a litter. While we} 
would not care in every case to keep| 
sows this long before breeding, we are well 
pleased that our foundation stock has been 
so handled. We got them at just as low} 
. price as we would have had to pay for | 
younger gilts, and we are confident they | 
will do better with their pigs, especially | 
if the litters are large. 

Our pigs will all be fed by the self-| 
feeder method and pastured on a variety | 
of pasture crops including rape, oats, | 
clover, bluegrass and eventually alfalfa. | 
Chey will be housed for the most part in 
individual houses, altho the type of these 
has not as yet been decided upon. There | 
seems to be a difference of opinion among | 
breeders as to the best type of individual 
house, and before we build any kind we 
expect to investigate the problem quite 
fully. Practical hog men have learned a 
great deal thru the stern school of ex- 
perience, and our colleges have found the 
solution to many of the diffieult problems 
in successful swine raising, and we hope 
to profit by all the good information we | 


' 


an pick up from ill such sources. 

The west one hundred and four At 

the farm is rather badly cut up by 
large ditch, which runs diagon lly thru it. 
Just now the plan is to fill this ditch, in 
ome way und provide satisiactory drain- 
r x the land in question. We ar 
ruring some on installing a system of 


dams and tile drains, which has beer 
described in our paper several times 
he last two or three years. From what 
we can learn of this plan it . well adapted 
to our situation. The creek is rapidly 
eating away a large acreage of valuable | 
land 1 it) t receive attention at once 
\ rh ewe il l ibing 
qu | lly l'} \ Hee ‘VE l 
pairs of twins, but one of these was born 
weak and soon died. The first lambs 
following t r ewe out t » the fields ind 
» further care. It surprising how 
fast these little fellows develop A little 
ext ire the first few days se to be 
s needed if the « ) ple 
] “ . od ¢ 
It slmos | muc} 
to k our lar ‘ 








Whether bad roads are encountered only once in a 
while, or are a normal condition met every day, your 
motor truck should be able to ignore them completely. 


One of the chief virtues of Patriot Motor Trucks is their ability to “hit 
the low spots” as serenely and undisturbed as though the miles of mud 
holes were smooth surfaced pavement. 


Built for Farm Loads and Country Roads 
Patriot Motor Trucks are equally indifferent to conditions of road, 
load and weather. They do their work willingly and well, whether 
running on paved highway or through sloughs of stiff, clinging mud. 
Designed for rough work, built for bad roads, Patriot Motor Trucks 
everywhere are making unusual records for extraordinary perform- 
ance in farm service. 

Glad to send you the new Patriot Catalog. Write for it. 


Hebb Motors Co., Manufacturers 


1406 P Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 


aes en ns ee Lincoln Medel Wachington Model 
to 2500 Pounds 3000 to 5000 Pounds 5000 ‘ounds 


*s* PATRIOT 3% 


FARM MOTOR TRUCKS ., 








Sale of Government Marine Shoes 
Just 8400 Pairs Cordovan Dark Tan Shoes 


| ERE’S AN OPPORTUNITY 
that may never again come your 

way eo don't be content with a 

single pair, if you are wise. They are 

U. 8. Government Shoes, built or 

the fellowing Government - if 

cations—guaranteeing sound sul 
stantial value. 

‘*Made of extra plump weights of 
dark russet horse butts, full bel- 
lows tongues, blucher pattern, 
box toes, toe caps, either lined 
with best quality 106 oz. drilling, 
or unlined. Outside soles best 
scoured oak tanned plump hides, 
9 iron or over in thickness. Heels 
are built of whole lifts, cut from 
hemlock or oak tan leather." 


IN ALL SIZES FROM §& to 10. : Parcel Post 
With or without hobnails. At $s . Oo Oo per pair Prepaid 
{ you may order a pair on approval, to inspect them and convince yourself. 
Your money back if you want it, if you prefer to send money with order 
OLD COLONY STORAGE COMPANY, Dept. S. F., 40 Court St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Wholesale Dealers in Government Army Supplies 
Bank reference: 
Tremont Trust Co., Boston, Mass 





Mail your order today, for delay may 
mean disappointment. 
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arr n watching them at their play. WriteforBook § 
Javanese FARM WAGONS 






High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
mo or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
d running gear. Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 
- today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.,- so Elm Street, Quincy, ll. 
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casion warrants. Fencing material is high 
just at the present time, but there seems 
to be no reason to look for any dropping 
off in price for a while yet anyway, so we 
are going right ahead with this improve- 
ment. When we put up a fence we want 
it to be a permanent job—hence we expect 
to use the best of material and to creosote 
the posts, at least the part below ground. 


In purchasing a few repairs for the 
farm harness the other day, we were 
struck by the high price of such Jeather 
goods. A good harness today is worth 
nearly as much as a good horse. Every set 
of harness on the place is being washed, 
oiled and repaired. In this way we hope 
to get the greatest amount of service out 
of it. There's a lot of satisfaction in hand- 
ling a good harness kept in good repair. 
We suspect the horses enjoy a well ad- 
justed, well oiled and complete harness. 


Since the farm plans, for the first few 

years at least, call for a large acreage of 
clover and other legume crops, everything 
possible is being done to get these crops 
to growing well. Several carloads of 
ground limestone will be applied to the 
ground this year. Also just as much 
manure as can be produced and this is a 
good deal. We plan to load the manure 
on the spreader just as it comes from the 
barn and haul it away every day. The 
building up process with the soil should 
go on quite rapidly as a good many tons 
of bought feed will be converted into 
fertilizer each year. 
* Lately we have learned much concern- 
ing the value of milk as a food and par- 
ticularly of the important funetion of 
certain vitamines contained in butterfat. 
We have reasoned that if these vitamines 
are essential to the development of the 
young of the human family, they are 
equally impo tant to the young animal. 
We have therefore made it a practice to 
keep up the feeding of whole milk much 
longer than the ordinary breeder does, and 
to supply a little whole milk until the 
calves are capable of eating large quanti- 
ties of hay. The practice, tho expensive, 
is justified. We have as fine a bunch of 
young stock as one could find anywhere, 
and whole milk, we believe, has played a 
big part in bringing about the splendid 
growth and development. 


When our first fall calves came they 
were mostly all bulls—in fact, seven of 
the first eight were of the masculine 
gender. Now the tide has turned and an 
equal number out of the last eight are 
heifers. Of course we would rather have 
heifers than bulls, but in the end we find 
we have about an equal number of each 
The total increase since the purchase of 
the herd is now thirty-two head, and most 
of them are splendid calves. The young 
bulls, we hope, will go out mto good 
Jersey herds, where, because of the high 
productivity of their ancestry, they should 
do mueh to raise the standard of herd 
production. 


We have been out looking at the 
fifteen acres of winter rye, which we 
planted for early spring pasture. It 
seems to have come thru the winter in 
first class shape and we hope to get a lot 
of good feed off the piece. At the present 
time it looks as tho the clover had also 
wintered well. There are over seventy- 
five aeres of ground seeded down, and this 
acreage will be greatly increased this year. 


Deciding just what fields to plant to 
different crops constitutes one of our 
problems just now. Being rather un- 
familiar with the condition of the soil 
in the different fields, especially on the 
new place, makes it a little harder to 
decide what to use for corn, small grain, 
etc. However, the whole farm needs to 
be planted to legumes as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and it is doubtful if there is much 
choice as to ground for special crops. The 
silo corn will be grown on our one piece 
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How Many Miles 


From a Tire? 


Do you know what mileage 
you get from a tire? 

Do you know what mileage 
modern tires should give? 

If not, get a Miller Tire. 
Watch the mileage. Compare 
it with the tires you use. It 
may change your whole idea 
on tires. 

Twice Better 

Miller experts, in the past 
few years, have almost doubled 
our tire mileage. 

In our factory tests, which 
are extreme, we average 15,000 
miles on Miller Cords, and 
8,000 to 9,000 miles on Miller 
Fabric Tires. 


50% More Miles 





They found that tire users, by adopt- 
age from 50% to 75%. And they 
eliminated blow outs. 











Countless users, even on 
trucks, report 20,000 to 25,000 
miles. 

Many large users are mak- 
ing million-mile comparisons 
between all leading makes and 
Millers. And Miller Tires are 
winning. 


Make One Test 


A Miller Tire will show the 
maximum mileage under your 
conditions. 

The mileage will depend on 
size, on load, on road and care. 
But you will learn what you 


Miller Tires 


should get on your ¢ar, and it 
may surprise you. 

You will find that the tread 
outlasts the tire. 

You will find Miller Tires 
uniform. Every tire is signed 
by maker and inspector. Both 
are penalized if a tire falls 
down. 

New-Day Tires 

Millers are the new-day tires. 
We have spent ten years per- 
fecting them. 

In six years the demand has 
multiplied ten-fold. Last year 
alone it increased $11,000,000. 
Just because of the extra mile- 
age Miller users get. 

You should know these tires. 
They are saving millions of 
dollars to tire users. They are 
showing that defects can be 
avoided, and that tires can be 
dependable. 

Test a Miller Tire. 

If you buy a 
new car, insist 
on Miller Tires. 
Twenty makers 
now supply 
them without 
extra cost. 


THE MILLER 
RUBBER CO. 


Akron, Ohio 


Tread Patented 


Center tread smooth 
with suction cup, for 
firm hold on wet as 
phalt. Geared-to-the- 
Road side treads = % 
mech like cogs in dirt. r 


Now Everywhere Discussed 


Geared-to-the-Road 


Registered U.S. Patent Office 


Cords or Fabrics 











of fall plowed pasture sod, 
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A FARM WITH 


April, 1920 


LITTLE WORK 


An Ideal Place For a Farmer Who Wants to Quit but Cannot Retire 


GRAVITY Farm,” “An Open Air Farm,” “A Summer 
Farm,” “A Retired Farmer Farm,” anyone of these 
might serve as a title for this story, but ‘““A Short Chore 
Farm’’ will do as well as any of them. The farm is an eighteen- 
acre place and, as you have 
surmised, it requires atten- 


tions are two of these low-fenced lanes. One of them leads 
about halfway up the hill where it can be opened into either one 
of two pastures. The other turns to the mght and leads on up 
the hill where it opens into another pasture or into a wide 
lane that connects with 
one of the little corn-crib 





tion only in the summer and 
8 arranged so that the work 
ean be gotten out of the 
way with as little exertion 
as possible. Because it 
provides something to think 
about and exercise and some 
profit it should appeal to 
the retired farmer. In fact 
it did attract a farmer who 
was passing one day and he 
stopped and tried to buy 
the place. He said he was 
operating several hundred 
acres, had plenty of money 
and wanted to let down, 
but didn’t want to get 
rusty. So there is evidence 
that this kind of a minia- 





feeding plants. 

There are three of these 
small corncribs on the farm. 
Each of these is provided 
with a concrete feeding 
floor and on the other three 
sides are little houses each 
of which will accommodate 
a sow and litter or a num- 
ber of shoats. Building 
these little houses. up 
against the cribs has saved 
in the cost of construction 
as it makes it possible to 
build the houses with the 
saving of the back which 
is made by the lower wall 
of the crib. 

The open-air character of 
the buildings on this place 








ture farm will please many 
men who feel that they have 
put in enough days of real 
hard work on a large farm. 

The man who owns this little place in Montgomery county, 
Indiana, is Jesse Canine, a real estate dealer. He was a farmer 
in his younger days and these few acres have given him an op- 
portunity to get back to the land for a part of the time during 
the summer. In the fall he disposes of all his hogs, his chickens 
and the family cow and the farm hibernates until March or 
April unless he happens to run across a particularly good op- 
portunity to feed out a few steers or cows. In the latter case he 
finds it rather easy to drive the three miles from town to his 
place to do the feeding morning and evening. 

The land in the 


Canine farm is 


The bungalow looks real homelike. 


is evident from some of the 
illustrations. The dairy 
barn is simplicity itself. It 
connects directly with the pasture and on both sides of the 
pasture entrance are pens forfthe accommodation of sows and 
pigs which sometimes share the bluegrass with the Jersey. At 
the opposite end is a feed room and on the wall of this room 
is built a manger which has room for two or three cows. 
The milking room 
in which this man- 
ger is built is open 
on two sides mak- 
ing it a cool place 
in which to do the 
milking in hot 








rather rough, but 
in spite of that he 
gTOWS Some crops, 
mostly forage, 
and having so 
much down hill 
and a spring at 
the upper end has 
solved the water 
supply problem. 
This water 
tem is one of the 
interesting 
features on the 
place. It pro- 
vides water for all 
the livestock and 


SVS- 


most 





weather. 

The poultry 
house is just as 
airy as the milk- 
ing barn. One 
side is entirely 
open and the oth- 
ers are enclosed 
with woven wire. 
The layers have 
the open side and 
are allowed the 
freedom of the 
farm. In bad 
weather canvas 
curtains are let down in front of 
the roosts. The nests occupy the 
wall to the left of the roosts. 











The henhouse looks 
as if it had been 
built for the tropics. 





the garden and a 
swimmin’ hole for 
the youngsters. 
Che spring house 
is right near the road and not far from the house. Here the milk, 
butter and eggs and all the perishable foods are kept. A pipe 
leads the water from the deep spring to a little pool in the 
rustic pergola which empties into the swimming pool if the 
valve is open or into the small concrete 


The open air cow stable and the lanes that make it easy to handle the pigs. 


On the opposite side of the house 
from these roosts and nests are a 
number of wire pens where Mrs. 
Canine keeps her fattening birds that are fed on forcing rations 
consisting largely of milk and buttermilk. 

The cattle barn will look to most farmers like a miniature af- 
fair, but this is a small farm intended to furnish amusement at 





water hole in the cow pasture a few 
rods away. The garden is just below 
thé cow pasture and the overflow from 
that pool goes into a deep one in the 
garden from which water can be dipped 
with a pail and poured between the 
rows. ‘This garden never fails to pro- 
duce a big crop of all the things the 
prefers. This summer the 
irrigation system was particularly 
valuable. From the garden a pipe 

urries the water on down the hill to : 
series of concrete troughs in the hog 
lots and finally the overflow finds its 
way into a narrow creek that winds 


family 





the equipment has a toylike appear- 
ance, take it seriously. That little barn 
is mostly hay-mow that extends from 
roof to a point a few feet) above the 
floor. The leantos provide room for 
the cattle. Some of the hay to fill 
this mow is grown on the place, but 
most of the coarse feed is grown on 
another farm nearby. Most of the corn 
used on this little place is also produced 
on another farm owned by Mr. Canine, 
or is purchased. 

In the seven summers that Mr. and 
Mrs. Canine have been on their vest- 
pocket farm they have put on all the 


no cost or a small profit and even if 








down thru the bluegrass pasture. 

A system of narrow woven wire 
lanes enables the pigs in the various 
little pastures about the farm to get 
water in the creek or in these pools supplied from the spring. 
They also make it possible for one man to drive pigs from one 
part of the farm to another without trouble and put them into 
any pen he desires. In the foreground in one of the illustra- 


The garden pool which empties into another in 
the adjoining hog lot. 


improvements that are shown in the 
pictures. In addition to the buildings 
they have spent a thousand dollars on 
woven wire fences. 

The little place has been a moneymaker, but the owner re- 
fuses to disclose what his profits have been. He says that if 
he did tell a good many people would say that he is a liar so 
the best policy is to keep it to himself [Continued on page 138] 
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"TH practicability or usefulness of the 


UTIIITOR may be defined as sixty per 
cent. hitches and implements and forty per 


cent. UTIIITOR. 


From the inception of the UTIITOR idea we fully 
realized that the success of the UTIITOR depend- 
ed on the unfailing ability of the machine as a 
power unit. But the most important consider- 
ation was the question of correct hitches for the 
implements—hitches that would assure the 
highest efficiency from both machine and 
implements. 


The UTIMITOR is, therefore, sold with the un- 
qualified guarantee that every implement and 
hitch sold with the UTMTOR will do the work 
demanded of them—plus the equally unqualified 
guarantee that the UTMITOR itself will operate 
these same implements, better, faster and 
cheaper than will a mule or horse. 


It is with the UTMTOR as all things “Midwest” 
—no product can leave the big Midwest Works 
and carry the “dependable power” name plate, 
until that product is a concrete expression of 
all that the trade mark represents in money, 
equipment and experience. 


Not only mechanical engineers but the most 
practical agriculturists have perfected the imple- 
ments, hitches and rims used with the UTMITOR. 


Add to this the fact that both the UTMITOR farm 
service department and mechanical service de- 
partment are giving every UTMITOR owner per- 
sonal advice and attention, and you begin to 
appreciate why the UTIITOR power-farming idea 
is startling the entire food-raising world. 


You must keep step with the latest cost-cutting 
and profit-building food-raising development. 


All phases of the [/7W[ITOR; the implements, 
hitches and mechanical construction of the ma- 
chine have been covered in special literature we 
will gladly send you. 


If you are unable to locate the [7IIITOR dealer 
in your city, address Sales Department “‘O” for 
full particulars. 


MIDWEST ENGINE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 
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a business and it spells 
safety to the buyer. 
All the members of the 
association are entitled 
to a certain small 
umount of seed of one kind each year from the experimental 
fields at the college to try out on the farms in comparison with 
the local varieties. In return the man who sows this seed 
must do so according to the rules laid down and he must keep 
records and make a report. Only the varieties that show 
yromise in the preliminary trials are tried out in this way. 
Some of them may show up well in one part of the state while 
othe rs will do well elsewhere. A new one that makes a good 
showing is grown more extensively the next year and the 
‘armers soon know from these field tests whether the variety 
has the qualities that will enable it to replace the old ones. A 
winner in this contest is reproduced as rapidly as possible and 
in a very short time seed is 


Continued from page 9. 
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maps out the route for 


KEEPING GOOD CROPS GOOD the inspector in his 


county and takes him 
round to the various 
farms. No doubt the 
agent is called upon to use a great deal of diplomacy in some 
cases when the inspector finds the fields not up to the required 
standard. 

In order to understand the doings of this crop improvement 
association it is necessary to study a few definitions that are 
clearly set forth in the literature that goes to the members. 
First there is ‘“‘pedigreed seed’’ which is defined as seed stock 
descended from an individual plant whose value has been 
demonstr¢ ited and approved by the Michigan Agricultural 
College. “Improved seed” for distribution thru the associa- 
tion must be stock showing breeding and type due to a num- 
ber of years of selection. “Registered seed” is “pedigreed 
seed”’ that has been in- 





on the market in limited 
quantities. Once a variety 
has been proved in this way 
it does not take long to 
cover the state, for a large 
number of farmers have 
enough seed to sow a fair 
sized field. Rosen rye got 
its start in Michigan about 
1912 and at present neerly 
ninety percent of the rye- 
growing area is producing 
this variety in more or less 
purity. 

Any farmer in the state 
can become a member of 
the Michigan Crop Im- 
provement Association on 
the payment of a dollar, 
the amount of the annual 
dues. He may save 4 
quarter by joining a local 
of six or more members. 
In that case the local is the 
member of the state as- 
sociation and not the in- 
dividual. In a little cir- 
cular sent to farmers the secretary tells of some of the ad- 

vantages that result from a membership in the association. 
“It will keep you informed regarding the best varieties of grain 
in the state and any new ones that may be deve ‘loped. It will 
give you a chance to help standardize the grains of Michigan 
and to participate in the benefits thereof. It will give you a 
chance to do your part in making this state more productive 
and in making its farm lands noted for their ability to produce 
uniform, high-yielding, standardized varieties of the types best 
suited to its soil and climatic conditions and to the demands 
of a market ever becoming more exacting.”’ 

About two hundred fifty members o: the association are now 
growing grain for seed and selling it under the guaranty of the 
Michigan Crop Improvement Association. This means that 
each field is inspected and that the grain is inspected after 
threshing by qualified inspectors sent out by the association 
or by men at headquarters where samples are sent. The field 
mspection is made sometime during the three weeks just previ- 
ous to the harvest of the grain. Varying amounts of seed 
must be sent in as samples and they must represent exactly 
what the owner in- 





Professor F. A. Spragg, plant breeder, who did the selecting. Originator of 
Red Rock wheat, Worthy oats, Rocust beans and Rosen rye. 


spected twice by authorized 
agents of the association, 
the first inspection in the 
field and the second of a 
sample of grain submitted 
as characteristic of all the 
grower sells. Some bin in- 
spections are also made. 
“Approved seed” is “im- 
aay seed” that has 
ween twice inspected in the 
same manner as is neces- 
sary for the registration 
of “pedigreed seed.” In 
order to be eligible for in- 
spection grain must be 
grown from “registered 
seed” or “approved seed” 
except as new varieties of 
“pedigreed” or “improved” 

seed may be admitted by 
the association for inspec- 
tion. A man who grows a 
crop from ‘“‘registered’’ or 
“approved” seed may al- 
low one year to elapse, if 
he so desires, without hav- 
ing his grain passed by an association inspector. 

You don’t need to carry a very big load of information about 
human nature to picture the contrast between the methods 
of the members of this association and those of most men who 
grow grain without inspection. Compare the rules that the seed 
growers of your acquaintance enforce on themselves with those 
under which these Michigan farmers produce seed to be sold 
under the name of the Michigan Crop Improvement As- 
sociation. A point that should stand out above the ordinary 
and expected requirements is the fact that inspection is not 
limited to the grain in question and the field that grew it, but 
extends to the whole farm. There must be no other grain of 
that species on the farm except small experimental plots which 
must be as far away as possible. Some grains—ry e for in- 
stance—cross fertilize and mix very easily. The fields on which 
the grain is grown must be free from such weeds as quack 
grass, Canada thistle, wild mustard, dock and other bad 
weeds. There are explicit regulations regarding smut. All 
barley, wheat and oats sold for seed must be grown from seed 
stock treated for smut and the crop must show very little 
smut of any kind; 
wheat and barley 





tends to sell. A 
peck sample is re- 
quired for rye, oats, 
wheat and barley. 
The cost of inspec- 
tion 1s very reason- 
able, especis ally if the 
grower is a member 
of a county farm 
bureau or is so sit- 
uated .that two or 
more ins spections can 
be made on one 
trip Under these 
conditions the charge 
is five dollars for 
each kind of grain 





eget +s . 


must show less than 
one percent of loose 
smut. Every kind of 
grain must be up toa 
certain specified 
Sines EC weight per bushel. 
7 Cis, Cleaning must be 
~ = 7 ke | done on the owner’s 
-~ 3 premises unless spec- 
a ? ial arrangements 
have been made with 
the consent of the as- 
sociation. Seed must 
7 
= u be kept away from 
the ordinary public 


| s 


ra a 
& @ -« 





gra ae . elevator. 
up to twenty acres _ g ? Piha Habe 2 The preceding 
a paragraph contains 


and fifteen cents for : > HA. ~ 





a number of the 





each additional acre. 
If the farmer is slow 
and does not get his 
pplie: ation in by a 
ertain date he is obliged to pay a delinquent fee of two dollars 
oad a half. The inspection fee is doubled to ten dollars when 
ye man who is not a member of a farm bureau has only a 
single kind to be inspected or if he has two or more that can 
not be inspected at the same time. 

The county farm bureaus are, of course, glad to cooperate 
with these seed boosters. The arrangements for inspections 
are always made with the county agent when possible. He 


Original plot of Rosen rye in the background 


principal reasons why 
the association is 
turning out good seed 
and why the several varieties and kinds now grown are car- 
ried on from year to year without -losing their original purity. 

There are numerous other regulations that have to do mostly 
with particular varieties and with the conduct of the business. 
These rules may be irksome to farmers at first, but the large 
number of men engaged in the growing of good seed under the 
inspection system is proof that they realize this the only way 
to produce the kind that will maintain (Continued on page 1: 28] 
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ABOUT WHEAT GRADES 

The Bureau of Markets of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture directs at- 
tention to the fact that the Federal 
grades for wheat will not cease when the 
United States Grain Corporation ceases to 
function. Reports coming to that Bureau 
from farmers and grain dealers in some 
parts of the country indicate that they are 
under the impression that the Federal 
grades and the Grain Corporation will be 
discontinued together. Probably this 
impression is due to the fact that the 
grades went into effect at the beginning of 
the 1917 crop movement, at approximate- 
ly the same time that the Grain Corpora- 
tion began its control of wheat marketing. 

The Grain Corporation was created 
under a war emergency law. The law 
which empowers the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to fix grades was approved 
\ugust 11, 1916, and is a permanent 
measure Federal grades for wheat had 
been comtemplated for several years 
prior to the entry of the United States into 
the war, and a large amount of investi- 
gational work had been done toward es- 
tublishing national wheat standards. The 





wheat grades would have been established 
at the time they were even if there had | 
been no war and, therefore, no Grain 
Corporation 
BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
( nti ed from page 25 
dreds of acres of ground. 
rhe great Y. M. C. A. buildings were 
thronged with men as in no other city 
writer ever visited. The fire depart- 
ent is up-to-date, the police system 
splendidly organized, and even in the 
great Bilibid prison the reforms intro 
duced are second to none in any prison 
lhis prison covers seventeen 
ground making it one of the largest in 
wor'd Many of its fiftv buildings are 
built around a circle and in the tower! 
the center wate hmen, who can see the 
prison, stand night and day. 
Thru the kindness of the officials 
ter was allowed to go into the tower 
one afternoon as the five thousand prison- 
ers came from the shops, formed into 
companies ind went thru thirty minutes 
of drill The band played thruout and 
as the men were forme d into comp inies we 
from the tower could see each imdividual 
company altho they were hidden from 
each other. The five thousand men moved 
like the wheels of a great clock They 
stood, knelt, touched hands, layed down, 
arose, walked and exercise d, kee ping time 
with the music in a way that was wonder- 
ful to behold. Cells for prisoners have 





long since been done away. They live in 
companies in larg inny, clean, dormi- 
tories where they visit and read and sing. 
In the heart of the city of Manila there 
ill that is mortal’ of one of the 
teresting spots in the eastern 
It is the old, old capital city and 
is the story of the Philippines. 
‘id walls of this inner city were built 
four hundred years ago and could 
speak, the whole world would listen 
izement and horror. There were 

1 gates in this old wall and they 
closed und opened by means ol 


n 


gant windl isses,. 
Chen too, the story of old Fort San‘ 
tiago almost rivals that of the Tower of 
London. Here were found, when we took 
t mysterious underground passages, 
tore rooms and MAZAZINes, dark and hid- 
den chambers some of which were nearly 
half filled with skeletons The stories 
that center around this old fort make 
one shudder to hear them Possibly 
they are greatly ex iggerated but there are 
many today who believe them. As an 
example we are told that a woman had 
been walled up in a eell, with only an 
opening thru which food was shoved in, 
the day her baby was born and when the 
\mericans came they found her and her | 
sixteen year old child in this dark room. 
rhis child had never seen even a glimpse of 
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Tires the FarmerCan Depend On 


You pay a little more for Star Tires; they contain extra — of the 


very finest materials, That is how extra long mileage is 


ilt in. 


There’s not an ounce of reclaimed or substitute rubber used anywhere 
in a Star Tire. The tread does not “chip” on stony roads. It is 
scientifically compounded of the finest rubber. 


Use Star Tires. They give you full dollar for dollar value in mileage— 
always. They are all alike in quality. 


Write us for bterature describ- 


ing Star Tires and Tubes. 


The Star Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio 


New York, 226 West 52nd Street 
Chicago, 1841 S. Wabash Avenue 
Atlanta, Ga., 328 Peachtree St. 


Kansas City, Mo., 
1922 Grand Ave 


Dallas, Texas, 2218-2220 Main St. 


q Red Star Tubes last as 
long as the car itself. 


Akron'’s Master Tire Builders 


Every Farm Needs 
a Concrete Mixer 


Concrete improvements have saved money for so many farmers that 
their Sheldon Farm Concrete Mixer has become as important a piece 
of farm equipment as their corn sheller or cultivator. Do away with 
the old-fashioned, expensive, back-breaking, unsatisfactory hand and 
shovel method. Mix —_ concrete the Sheldon way and get a uniform 





mix every time; save 
on the first job. 





save time and save the cost of the Sh 


SHELDON CONCRETE MIXER 


does the same high grade work as a $300 mixer, yet costs only a fraction 


asmuch. Solidly built tostand strain and vibration for years. Easy to 
operate—easy to move—mixes two wheelbarrowsful at a batch—a 1% 


P. engioe will run it. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


and get our 1920 Book on Concrete. It 
will tell you how youcan save money 
on your concrete work. Shows all 
types of Sheldon Mixers and gives our 
direct-to-you low prices. It's FREE. 
Get your copy today. 


SHELDON MFG. COMPANY 


UU CU 


SHELDON MFG. COMPANY 
Bou 780 Nehawka, Neb. 
te send me your new 48- 
page 





Name_ 





3 Address__ 


Box 780, NEHAWKA, NEB.E 
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sunlight. Bothmotherand child were sane. 
When I climbed upon this old fort and | 
saw the stars and stripes waving in the | 
breeze where for more than three hundred | 
years the Spanish emblem had terrorized | 
the people, I thought of course, of the | 
mighty changes that the coming of the 
American flag had brought. That day | 
in 1898 when our own General Merritt | 
met the Spanish governor-general and ar- | 
ranged for the surrender of the city, was | 
one of the greatest days in the history of | 
the orient. 
People in Manila slept but little that 
memorable night for somehow they had 
gotten the idea that the coming morning | 
would be their day of doom. When the 
sun arose they hardly breathed. For a 
whole week they were afraid to venture 
from their homes. But there was no pil- 
lage, no plunder and no bloodshed. When 
the amazed people found courage to ven- 
ture out, their astonishment knew no 
bounds. It was almost too good to be true 
that American occupation meant the 
dawning of a new, and for them a glorious 
day, and it is not surprising that such a re- 
port could be given as Governor General 
Harrison submitted in 1919. 
Soon after he came from the Philip-| 
pines I heard Rev. Homer C. Stuntz of 
the Methodist church recount many of his | 
experiences there and will give a single | 
one of these as I recorded it. He had been | 
| 


HOUHOIVOUNOOULENSOUUU TOUCHES 


in Manila about six months when one day 

a fine looking young Filipino came to his 
home and asked for a private interview. 

He insisted on having doors and win- 
dows closed and blinds down. Mr. 
Stuntz said he had no idea what the | 
man wanted. When they were alone and | 
the door locked, with evidence of deep | 
agitation the young man said, “I have | 
come many miles to see you and ask you | 
one question that means more to us| 
Filipinos than any other question that I 
could ask.”” Mr. Stuntz said that yet he 
had no idea what was troubling the man 
until he continued, “I want to know of 
you sir, if it is now safe—the soldiers say | 
it is but I cannot believe it—to have a 
copy of the protestant Bible in my house 
and read it to my family?” 

Mr. Stuntz said the whole thing seemed 
so strange to him that he was silent for a 
moment, when the man continued, “Sir, 
this is a very important question to us 
Filipinos. You know the law under which 
we have lived here is this,” and quoting 
from section. 219 of the Penal Code of 
Spain in the Philippines said: “If any 
person or persons shall preach or teach or 
otherwise maintain any doctrine or doc- 
trines not established by the state, he 
shall be deemed guilty of a crime and shall 
be punished at the discretion of the 
judge.”” Then to the amazement of Mr. 
Stuntz the man continued, “Under the 
operation of that law my father was 
dragged from our house and we never saw 
him alive again. That was when I was 
eleven years old. I have supported my 
mother as best I could, and now I have a 
wife and two children. I want to know if 
it is safe. 

It was, no doubt, with a heart thrilling 
with pride that this American took the 
young man to the window, as he said he 
did, opened the blind and the window it- 
self thru which they could see the stars 
and stripes proudiy flying over the city 
and with tears running down his face, 
said to him as he Dery a yonder, “My 
dear fellow, while that flag flies over the 
city you may take the Bible and climb 
up on the ridgepole of your house at 
twelve o’clock every day, three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year, and read 
it out at your loudest if you want to.” 
Three months later Mr. Stuntz went to 
that man’s home city, spoke from half 
past seven until midnight, announced 
that he would speak in the same building 
at six o’clock the next day and an hour 
before the appointed time five hundred 
people were in line waiting to get in. 
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ON the basis of cost-per-mile, 
Hood stands today as the 
most economical tire you can buy. 


Any Hood Dealer—at the sign of the Red 
Man—will be glad to meet your require- 
ments for 
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Hood Fabric Tires—the kind that sets an 


exacting standard for the average cord to 






equal, or 
Hood Cord Tires—unequalled by any for 
speed, size, resiliency and uninterrupted 
service— 


e 
Either at the low-cost-per-mile of the Quality 
Tire of America. 
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TAXING THE AIR FOR CROPS 
Continued from page 13 

this power. It can do so only when liv- 
ing in partnership with bacteria on its 
roots. Thru partnership with these very 
small organisms in the root nodules the 
legume is given nitrogen from the soil air} 
ind builds it into plant tissue, stems, | 
leaves and roots. Legumes do not add to 
the nitrogen supply in the soil directly 
* common cor! eption of the fune- 
legumes in tion They do, | 
however, nitrogen from the air and | 
build it into plant and by return- 
ing this to the soil we can add to the sup- 
ply of this valuable plant food which oc- 
curs not in the rock material making up | 

y ter part of soils, but occurs only | 
in the in imus and organic matter making 
up less than five percent of the soil bulk. 
lo get our soils richer in nitrogen we must 
not haul the legume crop off the farm, 
but must see to it that it gets back to the 
form or other without seri- 


is Is the 
tion of rota 
take 


tissue, 


the grea 


land in some 
ous loss 

Chere can be no disagreement that suc 

the most economical method of increas- 

g the nitrogen supply in our soil and fer- 

lizing the bulk of crops. Experiences of 
the best farmers, results of experiment 
tations and all investigations show that 
the cheapest way to make lands richer is 
to grow legumes, turn them under as green 
manure, graze them or feed them and re- 
turn the manure to the lend. 

The essential point of this injunction 
to use legumes as a means of increasing 
soil nitrogen, however, is seeing that the 
plants—at least the biggest part of them 
get into the Legumes can feed on 
soils low in nitrogen by getting their sup- 
ply of this element from the air. But 
corn and other non-legumes must get their 
supply from organic matter nitrogen in the 
soul. Turned under as green manure the 
legumes add directly to the soil all the 
nitrogen they took from the air. This 
corresponds closely to all that is contained 
in the plant crop above ground, amount- 
ing to forty pounds per dry or hay ton for 
forty-five pounds for cowpeas, 
sweet clover and fifty 
pounds for velvet beans. The least of 
these would add as much as needed in 
the grain of forty bushels of corn. 

When grazed by livestock about one-| 
fourth of this amount stays in the animal 
and only three-fourths of these amounts | 
goes to enrich the The animal a 
destroys about two-thirds of the organic | 
matter and leaves but one-third of the 
humus-forming material. Still less nitro- 
ind organic matter put into the 
0 by legimes taken from the field and 

d in the barn lot, since there are addi- 

onal losses in these respects 10 handling 
le manure. Judicious care must see that 


I 
the remna 


h 


soil 


red clover, 


fifty pounds for 





soil. lso | 


gen are 


? 
the crop get back to the 
up their combined 
the crops like corn, 
others that cannot get 
ial plant food 
the air. Only by getting the lecum- 
residue and manures 
e tax the air to in- | 

and others de- | 
rogen alone. | 
nitrogen into the 
soil directly, legumes can help make up 
our annual nitrogen indirectly by 
their organic matter. Manures, corn- 
stalks, and crop residues may serve the 
same purpose, namely, of feeding another 
kind of soil bacteria that do not have to 
live on legumes to exercise their power of 
taking nitrogen from the air and putting 
it into the In soils well stocked with 
humus many kinds of bacteria thrive well 
and under such e ms certaim ones 
take nitrogen from the free air and add it 
to the soil. Providing our farms with 
plenty of organic matter means that it not 
only adds the nitrgoen in this material, 
but also feeds the particular bacteria to 
enrich the soil by nitrogen from the air. 

It has been estimated by Rothamsted 
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Speaking of 
CONCRETE 


ROADS 


More than 5,000 miles of con- 
crete pavements on the basis of 
anaverage width of 18 feet were 
placed under contract in 1919. 


Every state—— your state- contributed 


to this wonderful 


record. 


Below are the states in which contracts 
for more than 30 miles of concrete 


road were let during 1919 


Miles 
Arkansas ‘ ‘ ; 87 
California . . 210 
Delaware 55 
Georgia 90 
Illinois 570 
Indiana 280 
Kansas : 69 
Maryland ,. 95 
Massachusetts 31 
Michigan 169 
Minnesota 79 
Mississippi 38 


New Jerseye 
New York 
Ohio . 
Oklahoma 
Oregon ° 
Pennsylvania 
exas . 
Utah . 
Virginia . 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 





North, east, south and west— 
CONCRETE is the choice. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Detroit 
Helena 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 


Atlanta 
Chicago 
Dallas 
Denver 

Des Moines 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New York 
Parkersburg 
Pittsburgh 


Washington 





- Satisfy ying 


of the wheat an 


Sweetness 
barley food 


Grape-Nuts 


is a matter of 
well as delight 


economy as 
these days. 


Grape-Nuts pleases without 
the addition of sugar. as is 
not the case with most cereals. 








station that twenty-five pounds of nitro- 
gen may be addec = acre per year by 
these life forms in the soil. This kind of 
nitrogen increase has received little or 
no attention, but has significant effects on 
sweet soil well supplied with organic 
matter. Were organic matter and humus 
of no value for improving the soil’s physi- 
cal condition, making it drought resistant 
and supplying plant food, it would be 
valuable alone for the sake of feeding the 


bacteria that take nitrogen from the air] ' 


and leave it in the soil as plant food. 

In order to make legumes relieve the 
soil shortage of nitrogen most quickly 
they sould be turned under as green 
manure. Whether this is the most eco- 
nomic method cannot be decided here, but 
is a question depending on many condi- 
tions that only the individual farmer can 
determine. When net returns from graz- 
ing or from feeding a crop are greater 
than from plowing it under, it should as a 
general practice in farm management be 
grazed or fed to the livestock, unless the 
land is in such poor condition that the in- 
vestment for increasing th yield is neces- 
sary. 

There are many acres that need the 
nitrogen increase badly, but usually those 
farmers cultivating the soil are so en- 
tirely dependent on the crop grown for 
their immediate support that sacrificing it 
for soil building is difficult or impos- 
sible. In such cases it is a matter not of 
how profitable such an investment might 
prove, but not a practical solution and 
other methods of building up the soil—- 
we less rapidly—must be used. 
Sach farmer must answer this question, 
“Can I afford to make the investment in- 
volved in the betterment of the soil and 
get no direct return from the crop?” If 
the investment can be made and the soil 
improved, legumes should be turned un- 
der as green manure. Otherwise, they 
should be returned as completely as pos- 
sible thru grazing or feeding to Eventock. 

Whether the legumes in the crop rota- 
tion are fed or plowed under is not the im- 
portant item. The essential need to sup- 
ply the necessary nitrogen to the soil by 
the use of legumes is that the crop stay on 
the farm. Selling clover or alfalfa ha 
does not enrich the land. It leaves it 
about as rich in nitrogen as before, but 
decidedly poorer in other plant foods. 
The amount of nitrogen these crops took 
from the air is about the same as found in 
those parts of the plant above ground. 
Selling this sells the nit n collected 
from the air and leaves the roois as 
equivalent to that taken from the soil. 
Only as atmospheric nitrogen is grown in- 
to legume plants and incorporated into 
our soils will they be kept up in this plant 


In the world’s food production we are 
falling far short because we have not even 
reached the point where we are holding 
our own soil fertility. We are not even 
able to conserve it well enough to prevent 
losses; much less can we increase it and 
grow bigger crops demanded to feed our 
increasing population or make farming a 
paying business in the face of increasing 
value of lands and higher priced labor. 
We must increase our yield per acre b 
the cheapest sources of fertility of whic 
the atmosphere thru legumes, bacteria 
and organic matter is one. As we in- 
crease the proportion of | es in the 
rotation—without necessarily decreasing 
the money cro to manufacture free 
nitrogen of the air into organic matter and 
put it into the soils, yields can be im- 
sroved. We need to appreciate more 
f ully that as we use such methods of draw- 
ing on the free and unlimited nitrogen 
supply of the air we can hope to keep up 
and increase the productivity of our land 
and hold the upper rank in the world’s 
agriculture. 


Read Farmers Bulletin 1067 of the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture on Feeding 
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tool. 
day. 





“Yes, sir, the 
Billmont is the 
best ever. 
everywhere, reaches those 
hard-to-get-at nuts, and just 

naturally spins ’em off. There’s not 
one of my customers who doesn’t thank 
me for introducing him to this handy 
You will find new uses for it every 
They all do.” 














“You Cant 


{ Beat It for 


aN as ee 
. wlfarm Work 


Yip ~% 






It goes 
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~The Wrench that Spins’em off: 


MASTER | 
WRENCH 











No. 1 Set. Master Wrench, 5 hexagon 
sockets (7, 4, &, 8, 54) and 1 adapter so 
any standard socket may be used. (in 
wooden box) price . . . . . $10.00 
No. 300 Set. Sockets only—24 sizes. Every 
owner of Master Wrench should have this 
set, in hardwood case. Price . . . $11.80 
No. 100 Set. Master Wrench and Socket 
Set (includes wrench and 24 sizes, square 
and hex., of sockets in hardwood case.) 
So ar $19.50 (as illustrated) 





Hens for Egg Production. It is free. 


A universal socket wrench, (special adapter takes 
any standard socket), driving through a stationary 
member, with heavily knurled grip. 
driving member. with its curved revolving nose is pro- 
pelled by the solid steel T bar handle at top, and this 
handle slides back and fourth so that a complete turn may 


The inner 


be made past any obstruc- 
tion without removing the 
wrench. 


The Billmont has more uses 
than any tool you have ever 
owned. It ought to be in 
every farmer’s tool box. It 
is a time saver, money 
saver, knuckle saver. 


Ask your dealer to show 
you a Billmont. If he does 
not have them in stock, 
write us and send us his 
name. Write for folder. 


Edgar C.Guthard Co. 361 E. ohio st., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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THE CASE OF SQUIRE CONNETT 


In This Case the Cases Turn Out to be Apple Barrels 


the tempter that tells him to put the small fruit in the 

bottom and the best on top to the end that the buyer 
will be deceived. But if it happens that one of you has been so 
weak, remember hereafter the case of Squire Connett, a Mis- 
apple grower and president of the state horticultural 
Wouldn’t it be satisfying to your soul to have the 
you up in the following manner? 
$20,000 worth of apples have been shipped during 
closed from a single Missouri farm to a fruit 
firm in Minneapolis, and, altho the prices reached $9 a barrel 
the buyer left the grading entirely to the grower. They had 
done business together before and the firm had found that this 
man’s name on « barrel of apples was an absolute guaranty of 
quality. 

“When the buyer from the Minneapolis company visited 
Squire Connett’s Buchanan county farm in August he contract- 
ed for the late apple crop at $8.50 and $9 a barrel and instructed 
Mr. Connett to go ahead whenever the apples were ready to 
pick and not to await the arrival of a representative from the 
company for none would 


I ET us hope that no reader of this article has given way to 


sourl 

society. 

paper write 
“Nearly 


the season just 


will get the new orchard in place right away when the weather 
warms up in the spring. 

“The old-fashioned small farm orchard is going out of busi- 
ness in this locality. I notice its disappearance in my business 
as farmers come to my orchard from ten or fifteen miles around 
to buy apples. They buy a large share of my apples that can 
not be shipped—the windfalls and drops that could not be sent 
any distance, but that are as good as any if consumed right 
away. We have a place at the roadside where we sell these ap- 
ples to people who come here in automobiles. This outlet and 
the fact that our apples grade up pretty high leave very little 
fruit for the cider press.” 

By the way,*this cider business is deserving of more than 
usual attention. Everywhere in apple growing districts you 
now find cider 4 iding an excellent outlet for most of the low 
grade fruit. In Jackson county, Missouri, where apple grow- 
ing is now an industry to be reckoned with, cider is finding a 
good market and apple men say the same is true all over the 
country. Mr. Connett says that this old bever: age has become a 
big factor in the business. The same, of course, is true of vari- 
ous fruit juices. In Buchanan 
county, he says, there is a cider 





be sent. ‘The Connett 
pack is good enough for 
us,’ he said. And on this 
basis the transaction was 
carned out 
rhe trees from which 
this remarkable apple crop 
was harvested are six- 
teen vears old and occupy 
sixty-five acres of the S 
S. Connett farm Mr 
(onnett 1s setting out an- 
other orchard of fifty 
acres this fall. He is 
president of the Muis- 
Horticultural So- 
and has faith in 
quality fruit.” 
Yes, of course, 


sour 
ecety 





almost 


trust that bought up a large share 
of the available supply this sea- 
son and got control of the local 
market. 

The market for apples grown in 
this section, thinks this producer, 
is on a very firm foundation. ““We 
can beat the western fellow at the 
game,” he says, “because we are 
closer to the big markets and do 
not have such heavy freight 
charges and because most of us do 
not use the expensive box pack. 
We use barrels. This kind of pack 
makes the work of harvesting pro- 
gress faster and we are not so apt 
to be caught by a frost. Here we 
have lost very little as the result 








anybody would be pleased 
to have an editortreathim 
so well as that particular editor 


of either spring or fall frosts. In 
this favored country we have no 
expense for irrigation and 
so far we have not paid 





treated Mr. Connett. But so long 
as a man has for his motto, 
‘Let the purchaser beware,” no- 
body will say anything good about 
him until he is nicely planted 
away with the nicest flowers on 
top. Then the kindly neighbors 
will say: “He always did be- 
lieve in making a good appear- 
ance.” 

But to get back to Squire Con- 
nett’s place. (One of his boys 
tells me that some people get the 
idea that he is a justice of the 
peace, but ‘“‘Squire’’ is his name.) 
On this farm orcharding has be- 
come the most profitable activity. 
Hogs and Angus calves add to 
the income to a considerable ex- 





out anything worth con- 
sidering for fertilizers. 
But we will have to come 
to the use of chemicals to 
help replace what we 
have been taking out.” 
In order to have a bet- 
ter distribution of labor, 
and, consequently, re- 
duce the cost of produc- 
ing a crop Mr. Connett 
uses a number of varieties 
that succeed each other 
thru the summer and fall. 
He also figures that by 
having four or five differ- 
ent kinds his chances of 
having a crop every year 








tent, but this is not an animal 
story Apples are, by all odds 
the biggest profit producers on the 
Mr. Connett has made his reputation 
high prices for land,” says Mr. Connett, “farmers will have to 
ck vote a part ol theu acreage to truit or other inten- 
sive crop in order to pay the interest and have something left 
for other expenses and a profit 

lhe orchard is taking on a new vitality in this state at the 
present time, according to the president of the Horticultural 
Society. “I don’t suppose,” he says, “that there are any more 
than half the number of apple trees in the state that there were 
ten or fifteen years ago, but planting is now going ahead. [ 
have just returned from a meeting of the Society at Springfield 
and there I learned that the southern part of the state is re- 
viving its interest in the orchard. They are doing a lot of plant- 
ing there and would do more if it were not for a shortage of 
nursery stock. The war upset the plans of nurserymen. Dur- 
ing that period there was not much planting and a lot of their 
stuff got too old and had to be moved. Trees must be moved 
by the time they are three years old. So they dug up their 
trees and, not seeing very sure prospects ahead, they put the 
land into wheat and other crops (s a result it is going to take 
some time to catch up with the demand and a good many men 
will have to postpone their plantings 

“T am setting out fifty more acres this spring, but the trees 
have been bought and are here on the farm heeled in now. 
We planned on setting out these trees last fall, but they were 
not delivered soon enough. The holes are already made and we 


farm and with them 
“With the present 


to some 


Harvest time in the Connett orchard 


are increased. There is to 
be a big enough acreage 


of each variety in the new orchard so that shipments can be 


made in carload lots. The varieties that have been found best 
suited to ay? section and to the market are Dutchess, Wealthy, 
Wolf River, Grimes, Jonathan, Winesap and Ben Davis. The 
Dutchess is ready for picking the latter part of July or the first 
of August; the Wealthy comes along about the middle of August, 
and the Wolf River the latter part of that month; the Grimes is 
ready early in September and the Jonathan along toward the 
last of the month; Winesaps and Ben Davis are harvested in 
October. All of these varieties have been found to be good sell- 
ers if buyers can get them in large enough quantities. An or- 
chard that draws buyers from the big markets also draws com- 
petition for the product. 

The Grimes is a great favorite in this orchard, but it has been 
found to have one serious fault. It suffers from crown rot, a dis- 
ease that attacks the tree just above the surface of the soil. 
The orchard is now about sixteen years old and up to this time 
the Grimes has been the best payer, but this disease will prob- 
ably put it in a lower place from now on. In the new orchard 
that is going in in the spring they expect to cheat this de- 
stroyer. At the state fruit experiment station at Mountain 
Grove, Missouri, they have tested out a Grimes tree that has 
been reenforced against this rot. It is produced by grafting a 
variety called the Minkler on the root and then budding the 
Grimes on the Minkler. This method provides a trunk that is 
resistant to the crown rot. The Grimes trees that will be set 
in the spring were produced in this way. [Continued on page 78) 
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_ End the Pests with Glidden Spray 


The more effectively you kill them off 
this year the fewer you'll have to contend 
with next year. The difference in result is 
ten times the difference in cost. Glidden 
spray experts know the requirements and 
Glidden chemists and makers know how to 
meet these requirements. 


The result is the following line of Insecti- 
cides and Fungicides—Glidden Dry Powdered 
Arsenate of Lead, Glidden Dry Powdered 
Arsenate of Calcium, Glidden Dry Powdered 
Bordeaux Mixture, Glidden Dry Powdered 
Bordo-Arsenate, Glidden Dry Powdered Lime 
Sulphur and Glidden Paris Green. 


Everywhere on Everything 


Wherever there is need for painting materials of 
any kind Glidden Paints, Varnishes and other kindred 
products will be found in satisfactory service. Every- 
where on Everything expresses the extent of Glidden 
usefulness about the farm—no matter what you have 
to protect, farm buildings, implements or trees, depend 
upon this name for results. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


National Headquarters, Cleveland, O. . Stocks in Principal Cities 


Factories: Cleveland Chicago San Francisco Reading New Orleans 
St. Louis Brooklyn St. Paul Toronto 


Branches: New York Chicago Kansas City Detroit Boston Scranton 
Evansville Birmingham Baltimore Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Dallas Des Moines Montreal Winnipeg 


Send for our Spray Schedule 





——————— 


EVERY WHERE 02 EVERYTHING 
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PLANTING AND PRUNING GRAPES 


A Crop That Responds to Care 


By C. V. HOLSINGER 


the best varieties of grapes grown in 
\merican 
years, 
ractically re- 


' 
I 
Ilmt prevent the 


RACTICALLY 
the middle w 


een developed from wild 

seventv-five or eighty 
growing 
we find in the shops 


ryr y 
rm 


Mississippi basi 














of the 
thirtv - sixth or of vine before any pruning was done 
thirtv - 
parallel of latitude. South of this line, other types of grapes are 
better than the Labrusca or Concord type 

Che mistakes m the planting of grapes in farm gardens have 
selection of the proper varieties as 
received after they have once been 
who settled the middle west brought 
plums, ete., that were 


seventh 


not been so much in the 
in the care and culture 
pl unted The pioneers 
with them varieties of apples, pears, 
splendid in the 
New England and 
central states but 
most of them were 
unsuited to clima 
tic conditions of 
the great 
belt. It has taken 


many 


corn- 


close ol 





on the I ol 





iruit growers to 

convince the aver- 

ge planter what 
varieties were best 

for him to pl unt and the pr Hlen Is no even is vet solved 

With grapes, the pri The introduc- 

f the Concord brought into existence a variety that is as 

that can be wished 

resistant to 


r pruning was done 


; 


yblem is quite different 


pertect Irult as any rma the grape line 


ctremelv productive hardy. most 
ctive bun hes 
Prob- 


Rocky 


produces | rge attr 
Americans like 


grown east ol t he 


» the grap 


most 


iltivated fruits to propa- 
cuttings from well ripened 
nerally are cut to 

quarter of an inch 

iv between the 
upper bud at planting 

re tied in bunches of 

n damp sand or sawdust 


mints 


has found it desirable after the land has been well prepared to 
stretch ; across the garden. A ‘“V”’ shaped hole is opened 
with the point of the ““V” against the line. In placing the plant 
in position the stem Is set against the line and the roots spread 
widened part of the openings. The rows are thus 
made periec ly straight and one can cultivate very close to the 
vines, thus eliminating a lot of hard work with the garden hoe 

rhe soil best suited for vineyards is one that is more or less 


i | ne 


out in the 


clay in its nature but grapes can be made to produce on a vari 
They are shallow rooted and, therefore, require 
It is well to give them clean culture, too. 
to regions where the black rot of 


ety f soils 
shallow cultivation. 
This applies particularly 
grapes prevails 

Before setting out the plants in the row, one should cut back 
the tops so that there will not be too many buds that will start 
into growth. Once they are well started only two or three 
canes should be allowed to grow. Stakes should be driven along- 
side of the plant and the new canes tied to them. This new 
growth of canes will be strong enough to make some fruit the 
following summer 
the amount de- 
pending on the 
eare and atten- 
tion that the vines 
had the preced- 
ing year. 

The trellis 
should be estab- 
lished the follow- 
ing year after 
planting. There 
are many meth- 
ods in use but 
well brac.d end 
posts with those in the row spaced between every two or three 
vines will carry the canes even with a heavy crop. The first 
wire should be placed about thirty inches above the ground. 
The second wire should be two feet above or four and one-half 
feet high. The writer has tried to grow them with top wire 
five and one-half to six feet above the ground but found the 
wind pressure was too great and the upper wire was ultinuately 
lowered. 

The 
mistake 
average 
makes with his 
| - ae. | grapes is in the 

| amount of wood 














ng amount of wood that should be left. 


greatest 
that the 
grower 





that he leaves on. 
Most of the com- 
mon varieties are 
rank growers and 


if 
L . produce a_ great 





deal fore wood 
than the owner 
should have if a 
wd crop Is to be harvested. A great mass of vines Is a pretty 
ndication of a poor crop of grapes with very small bunches. 
does the 


pruning 


sure 
No other cultivated fruit responds to pruning as 
grape. A good healthy vine should not have after pruning more 
than forty or fifty buds and these on canes of the last year’s 

One can readily tell the fruit bearing wood by its 
Wood that is two or more years old will have outer 


bark that has become detached from 


growth 


color 





only 
enough 
ng in 
ve ir’s 
summe! 
il i can 
ren vine 


divided 


estab- 

sto per- 
row can be renewed in this way 
e the vines four .to five feet 
in one row is to be planted have 
n rows seven or eight feet apart. Grapes will stand con- 
derable rough treatment but it is well to set them out in spring 
vefore they start to leaf out. In order to make future cultiva- 
ion easy, one should strive to have them in a straight row. One 
an open a furrow with a breaking plow and place the stems of 
he plant against the side where the land bar ran. The writer 


tthe stem and is of a dull gray color. 
The bark on new wood is tightly 
attached to the cane. 

There ate a grant many methods 
of training but the writer is inclined 
to favor the open fan system. The 
next summer after planting, one 
should save two or three canes that 
These should 
up to the 
removed 
the sea- 
cane 


were allowed to grow. 
be drawn rather tightly 
wire All but one will be 
the next spring or at least 
son following. The remaining 
will form a permanent stump that is 
to carry the canes henceforth. If 
the main vine is allowed to sag or sprawl until it is four or five 
years old, one will find that the vine will be in the way of the 
whiffietree when the cultivation is being carried on. The time 
to prune is in late winter or early spring. If the ground is still 
frozen there 4vill be no “bleeding’”’ at the time the canes are cut 
off. It is a question as to how much harm the loss of sap may 
cause; at anv rate it is safe to say that it does not do any good. 
One should in no case wait until the buds have started for they 
are then quite brittle and rub off at the [Continued on page 74] 
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Jhe MOLINE 


Tractor is Universal 





Does all field work, including cul- 


No duplication by horses Because tivating, harvesting and belt work 


One man completely operates 


A large saving in labor Because both tractor and all ie snows 


A single seat in the center of all 


The principle of doing all field op- Great ease of operation Because controls of tractor and implement 


erations with one man sitting where 
he can watch his work is correct, 
or farming has always been done Can back and turn short Because 
backward, and the operator would 


always have ridden or led his horses 
instead of driving them. 


Single unit of operation—tractor 
andimplements form but one unit 


_ Operator sees all his work—‘“‘Fore- 
Better and faster work Because sight is better than hind sight” 
The Moline Universal Tractor 


places the power of nine big horses Tractor power in front of the work 
where the horses stood—is driven Powerusedashorsesareused Because \it} pena ere page ° 
just like horses are driven, from the 
seat of the implement, and hitched 


wp wo the implements iotarhones Jer lity [s Not Sacrificed for Price 
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If desired you can use the ‘“‘drag behind’ or horse drawn implements you 
now have with Moline Universal Tractor, the same as with other types of tractors. 


See your Moline dealer or write our nearest branch for full information. 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, IIl. 


Branches at: 


Atlanta Oklahoma City Stockton, Cal. Denver Minot, N. D. ‘ndianapolis 
New Orleans Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Spokane Kansas City Sioux Falls, S. D. Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas Baltimore Portland Omaha Des Moines Jackson, Mich. 


St. Louis Los Angeles Salt Lake City Minneapolis Bloomington, III. 
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TRANSPLANTING 

Transplanting is an art and a most use- 
ful one, for upon the skill with which it is 
done must depend the success of the sea- 
son's operations in the garden. One may 
bring the contents of hotbeds and flats 
to a point where they are vigorous and of a 
for transferring to the open ground 
and then lose the whole stock thru care- 
less wrong methods of handling the 
plants at this critical point. 


size 


or 


1S 





The ground which to receive the 
plants should have been prepared well in| 
advance of the time it will be needed that | 
it may have had time to mellow down and |} 
settle somewhat, as newly worked ground | 
is not in the best condition for the recep-| 
tion of tender seedlings from hotbeds and 
flats. A good gentle rain improves it. It | 
should have been deep ploughed or 
spaded and thoroly dragged or harrowed 
and floated or raked off and left entirely 
free from roots, weeds or roughage, es- 
pecially where flowers, or plants requiring 
close culture are to be planted. 

The plants to be moved should have 
been hardened off by exposure to the full 
sun and wind for several days before mov- 
ing and should have occasionally been al- 
lowed to become quite dry between water- 
ings to accustom them to conditions pre- 
vailing in the open ground. The night 
before they are to be moved, however, 
they should have been thoroly watered 
that they may have absorbed sufficient 
water to carry them safely thru the or- 
deal before them. 

It always well before beginning the 
operation of transplanting, to have every- 
thing in readiness—rows marked out, 
holes dug and such tools as will be needed 
on hand so that no delays may occur a‘ter 
lifting the plants. 

The market gardener with his many 
thousands of plants to be gotten into the 
ground within a specified time must work 
regardl ss of weather, but the home 
gardener will find a season of clear, bright 
weather, the most favorable for his pur- 
pose as the proper conditions may best be 
a clear sky. 


1s 


maintained under ’ 

Only as many plants should be lifted 
at a time may gotten into the 
ground without serious wilting. In lift- 
ing the plants from the beds they must not 
be pulled up like a handful of weeds but 
lifted carefully by passing the trowel 
down below the deepest root-tip and lift- 
ing a block of the plants together. In 
this way all the fine, fibrous roots are re- 
tained and not stripped from the plant as | 
have seen done by careless gardeners. 
lf the day is very hot it may be necessary 
to place the roots in water, but they will 
far better if this is not done. 
the plants from the mass 
they are planted, making a hole large 
enough to receive the roots loosely— 
it ss unnecessary to str: 1ighte n them out- 
und place the plant in it, the crown slight- 
ly lower than it grew in the hotbed or 
flat. Replace part of the earth. Fill the 
hole with water and when it has soaked 
away draw up the remainder of the soil, 
pressing it firmly about the plant and work 
the surface of the soil over lightly with 
trowel, hoe or rake to produce a dust 
mulch 

It is never necessary to cover, or in any 
way protect, plants which have been 
properly transplanted; the water placed 
in the earth with the and the dust 
mulch which safeguards this moisture, is 
ill the protection required from the hot- 
test sun and plants thus planted will not 
require watering for three or four days, or 
until they have had time to exhaust the 
moisture supplied them. By that time 
the \ be come established and 
have begun to new growth 
When it does become necessary to water 
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handle 
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roots 
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the plants } ild be done : it eve ning 
giving sufficient to down to the 
roots. Go over the gr early the next 
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Is Your Ford’s Engine Sick? 


Has your Ford any of the above ailments? Install a Milwaukee Timer and 


see if it doesn’t remedy the trouble. 


Don’t run up a bi 


bill for needless 


repairs—nine out of ten ignition troubles are due to a faulty timer. 
A Milwaukee Timer wil! keep your Ford running sweetly and smoothly for 


many months. 


It delivers a hot, fat 


spark, correctly timed at all speeds. 


500,000 of these standard replacement timers were 


sold in | 
price, $2. 


919, 
25. 


1,000,000 will be sold in 1920. Retail 


Fits all Ford models—also Fordson Tractor. Ask your 


dealer. 


Milwaukee Auto Engine & Supply Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Brush Assembly 


Guaranteed to outwear any other 


made. Fi 
tested wit 


nished, assembled and 


h greatest accuracy. 


MILWAUKEE TIMER«FORDS 
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Set 
No. 1777 


UT one of these sets o 
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the appearance 


how really convenient it is to have hardware on 
your doors that will give service and add materially to 
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mn your garage and learn 





of your garage as well. 





STAN LEY. 


Garage Hardware 


Ve have bocks showing set No. 1777, also a complete 


ame illustrating all of our se 


is, 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 


New York, 100 Lafayette Street 


: PiLA\ \ | iP \ \ \\ | 
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Chicago, 73 E. Lake Street 
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All articles advertised in these pages are guaranteed by the dealer and by 


Successful Farming. 


Patronize our advertisers and save money. 
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morning with hoe, rake or trowel, to re- 
store the dust mulch, before the sun has 
dried the surface of the ground, and then 
leave the plants alone again for a few 
days. Such treatment is far better than a 
daily watering without the 
cultivation the following morning. 

The planting must be gone over every 
morning, however, for several days to 
guard against the destruction of plants 
from cutworms, which are very destruc- 
tive to young stuff, especially cabbage, 
cauliflower and the like. Where plants 
are found cut, the worm must be looked 
for and destroyed and traps laid to pro- 
tect the remaining plants.—I. B. 


necessary 


CAULIFLOWER IN THE HOME 
GARDEN 

Cauliflower, which is somewhat more 
exacting in its cultural and climatic re- 
quirements than is cabbage, is well worth 
a trial in every home garden. It is much 
more delicious than cabbage and may be 
used conveniently as a cooked vegetable, 
as well as for pickling. 

Since cauliflower thrives best under 
cool, moist conditions, plantings should 
be made to mature the crop before or 
after the excessive heat of midsummer. 
Plants for the early crop may be set in the 
garden almost as soon as those of early 
cabbage, about May 10th, while those for 
the late crop may follow early potatoes. 

The early crop should be started in- 
doors, or in the hetbed, not later than 
April 1st. Seeds may be sown in rich, 
moist soil in a shallow pan or box well 
provided with holes to facilitate drain- 
age. When seedlings show signs of 
crowding, they should be transplanted to 
other flats, shallow boxes, in order that 
they will grow shorter and more stocky. 
At this transplanting, seedlings are spaced 
two or three inches apart, each way. 
Previous to being planted in the garden 
they may be hardened off by setting the 
flats in a sheltered place out-of-doors dur- 
ing a part of the time, preferably during 
the day. 

Soil for the crop should be deep and 
rich. A low, moist spot is preferable. 
The soil should be well-prepared and 
plants may be spaced two and one-half or 
three feet apart each way. Should the 
soil be too dry at time of transplanting, 
each plant will need a small amount of 
water followed by a covering of loose soil. 

Injury from cutworms, to newly-set 
plants, may be prevented thru the use of a 
pasteboard collar, its lower end sunk a 
short distance below the surface of the 
soil, or by means of a ring of poisoned 
meal placed around the stem of each. 
Cultivation during the growing season 
should be frequent and thoro to con- 
serve as much moisture as possible. In 
cases of probable severe drouth, sufficient 
moisture for proper development of the 
crop may be maintained thru mulching 
with straw or with lawn clippings. Depth 
of the mulch should range from no cover- 
ing at the stems of the plants to five or six 
inches midway between the rows. 

Blanching of the crop should proceed 
as each head attains the size of a silver 
dollar. It is accomplished by drawing all 
the leaves of each plant together above the 
head and tying them with a cord or a 
strip of cloth. Leaves should be tied when 
dry in order that heads will not decay. 
Heads are ready for use about three weeks 
after they are tied. Each should be cut 
while hard and compact, that is, before its 
branches separate and before it loses its 
delicate flavor. 

Seeds for the late crop may be sown in 
the open, May 15th to June Ist. Plants 
secured are taken directly from the seed- 
bed to the garden July 15th to August Ist, 
following potatoes or other early garden 
crops. Shading of each plant, by means 
of an old shingle, will be found a help in 
starting the crop. Cultivation with the 
late, as well as with the early, crop 
should be thoro.—E. K., Colo. 
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Solves the Heat Question 
for Farm Homes 

















Throw out the old, dirty, wasteful methods of heati 


; and install the modern, clean and 
efficient hot water radiator heating with an IDEAL-Arcola Radiator-Boiler 


Make your farm home a haven of comfort. Warm every corner 
and drafty hallway. Give your good wife and yourself the comfort 
of an evenly warmed home with the healthful cleanliness and the 
great fuel saving of IDEAL - AMERICAN heating. 


The IDEAL-Arcola Radiator Boiler 


Gives the small farm house the complete comfort of a city mansion. The 
IDEAL -Arcola heats the room in which it is placed and circulates its surplus 
heat to the AMERICAN Radiators in adjoining rooms. It heats the whole 
house with one fire and lasts as long as the building stands. 


Shipped complete for immediate installation 


The beauty of the IDEAL-Arcola method is that no cellar ismeeded. Everything 
is on one floor. The Arcola is placed in any room that has a chimney connection. 
No running to cellar. 
Same water is used 
over and over again 
for years. 


Cleanly heating— 
healthful heat- 
ing—free from 
fire risks! 

Unlike stoves, there are no 
coal-gas leaks into the liv- 
ing-rooms. The IDEAL- 
Arcola delivers the soft, 
radiant warmth of- hot 
water—not the dry burnt- 
out atmosphere of stove 
a here is no fire 
risk to building—nodanger 
to children—fire lasts for 
hours! The Arcola burns 
hard or soft coal. i 


cost of heating down tothe ~ ME: . 
1 t notch — and gives Simple way of heating a four-room cellarless by IDEAL. 
IDEAL comiast. - iator-Boiler and three AMERICAN F Radiators 


Catalog showing open views of houses, with the IDEAL. 
Arcola Boiler in position will be mailed (free). Write today 


“ote” AMERIGAN RADIATOR (COMPANY mesures » 


agents. 
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SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES PAV 
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AND VINES fangi and wo AU e T l Oo N & t R 


d thus t i Missouri Auction School, 
wo I ey Sehesi in howe Pts yee you ie 
Spr. make big money. 5 -Cies, Chillicothe, Mo., 
ene rane made $1000 one day;Col.E. Walters,Skedee, Okla., 
Prepared Mixtures || made $1746 one day. If you want $50 to$100 a day 
are used in large orchards || write today for free 67-page annual and read the 
and highly endorsed by suc- |{stories of successes made by our graduates. 
cessfil growers. Write for our ||Simply send name--let us tell you how to bea 
mont y-saving catalog, which also |iSuccessful and Prosperous Auctioneer. W. B. 
contains full treatise on spraying ||GARPENTER, Pres., Missouri Auction School, 
Dept.A, 818 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo, 






















Fruit and Vegetable crops. 
WM. STAHL SPRAYER ©00., 
Box 76, Quincy, aL 















our STATIONERY PRINTED for Poul nm, Span. 
catalog. 7X. s’ te it 8 ke. You need it. lot oF samples 
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INTER-CROPPING SQUASHES 
WITH POTATOES 






tities for home use or in 







irket, can make the land produce an- 
ther profitable crop by planting squash 
pumpkins with them. In the Kaw 
le 14 Iarther sout h. other combina- 














demand for 





1 the event that there is no 






excell 





the crop they will make 

















of squash be- 





Chere e many varieties 










ng grown which many people think equal 
LO sweet pot itoes when properly cooked. 
is Mm the re gion where sweet pot toes 
be grown that a combination crop 


in not 
this 


ripened 





kind is especially valuable. Well 
squash will keep thru the winter 
f stored in a dry basement. On the other 
hand the sweet potatoes are hard to keep. 









inless one 







them at digging time and maintain the 
right degree of temperature after they 
nave been stored. It Is well to state here 





that those who grow potatoes and squash 
together, should make the combination 
with varieties that mature in midsummer. 

{ commercial potato grower of the 
writer’s acquaintance finds that the 
Hubbard squash fits nicely in to his scheme 
of farming He plants his potatoes the 
last of March in the usual way but leaves 
fourth or fifth row vacant. The 
land is constantly cultivated and is in 
condition for the planting of the 
seed at the proper time. This grower digs 
his potatoes the last of June and early in 
July This is before the vines of the 
squash have commenced to run to any ex- 
tent. The digging of the tubers puts the 
ground in fine shape and the squash 
vines soon cover the ground In addi- 
tion to three-fourths or four-fifths of a 
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every 







prime 










rop of pot 





somet harvested 

During the period of the 
was urged to produce food to the 
limit, quite a few people grew a combina- 
yp of this kind successfully. 
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In 1918 a truck grower who lives in 
southeastern Iowa, planted pumpkins 
fourth row with his potatoes 






Aa good crop and the 






grower the same vear started 





Anothe! 
t with the intention of growing squash 
Knowing that squash and pump- 

ns do pest on a fertile soil, he selected a 
three-fourths of an acre in 
I ot was located in a creek bottom, 
the soil of which was a black sandy loam. 
manure was not available, the 
in application of four tons 
i tobacco secured from a local 
»bacco factory. Six hundred pounds per 
acre acid phosphate was also added. It 
s then decided to plant potatoes be- 
the rows of squash which were 
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and gave a perfect stand 
not watered gave only about 
With the ger- 





ume up quickly 
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a stand. 





the seed, 







Cultivation was fre- 





re left in a hill. 











Chose who grow early potatoes in quan- | 
a limited way for | 


ms can be made that may be worth as 
growel Where seasons are 

Ss the ire in the great cornbelt, 

quash W do as well as most any other 
ombination crop that can ‘be grown. | 
ihey fiave great food value. are capable 
roducing a large tonnage per acre and 


nt feed for | 


is prepared to properly cure | 


u full crop of squash is 
| 


| 
whe n 


Che ~;otatoes made 
impkins sold to a canning factory for | 
£9 ™ ton or about $75 pe r acre, | 


area. | 


planted the first week in April and the 
squash seed June 10th. The seed were | 
lropped five in a hill and the weather be- 
ng dry, part of the hills were wate red at 
he time of planting. The watered hills 


the striped beetles 


ide their appearance in large numbers. | 
iese were held in check DY lrequent ap- 
ons of arsenate of Ik ad in = | 
juid spray. When the plan 
re four weeks old surplus ant. were 
removed by cutting them off with a knife | 
ground line. Only two plants 
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=— A Sign of Good Times 


| A 
For Every Make of Starting and Lighting Battery 


Get acquainted with your local “Exide” Service 
Station. 

that 
working order. 


“Exide” 
make of starting and lighting battery 


the time comes to buy a 
supply you with the “ Exide” 


Batteries are being thrown away every 
“Exide” Service could put {in real 


need of every 
and when 
new battery it will 
made to meet the 


Service meets every 





demands of your ear. 








There is an “*¥Extde” Station near you. 
Address will be 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The largest maker of storage batteries in the world 


sent you on request. 


1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1920 
New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco Cleveland 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Heaeepelie Kansas City St. Louis Detroit Rochester 
Special Canadian Representatives, Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co.,Ltd, Toronto and Montreal — 
LOOK FOR 
Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose THIS SIGN 











(7 STAMOS ALONE 





sample package of 


COMPANY, 





GRIMM’S ALFALFA FREE 


Dakota Grown Alfalfa and my 
book on Alfalfa, giving twenty-five years’ successful 
experience growing Alfalfa. 
Box 793 C, 


Insist on getting 


DICKINSON’S SEEDS 


FOR BETTER CROPS 


Timothy, Clover, Alfalfa, 
and other Field Seeds 


if your dealer cannot supply them, write 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 











MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO 
—_______ ____| 
1 will Big profits certain if bees 
send a are kept by Lewis methods. 
Primer and 11 beekeeping 


a booklets postpaid for 50 cents. Questions an- 


7 free. © stele of “Beeware”™ peneere a 
O. S. JONES SEED years free. B. LEWIS COM 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 1-377, “Ww ATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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quent and thoro and the vines soon cov- 
ered the ground after they commenced to 
run. 

It is well to state here that it is on land 
that has an abundance of plantfood and 
in which the vines get an early start that 
bumper crops of squash and pumpkins 
are produced. And so it proved to be with 
the above for the grower reports that he 
harvested twenty-two thousand pounds 
of squash from this patch that sold at 
two and one-half to three cents a pound. 
In addition to this, enough potatoes were 
raised to more than pay for the cost of 
producing both crops. 

The writer wishes to emphasize the 
statement that when squash and pump- 
kins are planted with potatoes, only the 
early maturing varieties, such as Early 
Ohio, Irish Cobler, etc., should be planted. 
It is not absolutely necessary that the 
potatoes be dug before the vines cover the 
ground but it is best to do so in the ma- 
jority of cases. The vines that remain 
after frost will interfere with digging. 

The demand for squash is steadily in- 
creasing and there are few communities 
that will not consume all of the really 
good specimens that are offered. A full 
crop too can be raised in the garden with- 
out injury to the crop of potatoes other 
than the reduction of the crop in the row 
used in planting to the squash. 

For those who are so situated that they 
are unable to market the squash, they can 
use them for stock food. In such a loca- 
tion it would probably be better to plant 
pumpkins instead or at least on a part of 
the ground. They make splendid feed for 
hogs and especially so for milk cows in 
the fall when pastures are short.—C. V. H. 


CUTWORMS ON CABBAGES AND 
TOMATOES 

One of the greatest pests that raid the 
farm garden in the summer are the cut- 
worms. They are very hard to combat 
because of their habit of hiding in soil 
both during the summer and during the 
winter. The cutworms hatch from eggs 
laid by a species of dark colored moth. 
These eggs are laid in the grasses during 
the month of September. The young cut- 
worm then remains halfgrown and hiber- 
nates in the ground during the winter. In 
the spring it is ready to begin work on the 
growing plants. The worms mature in 
late May or early June and enter the 
ground, going thru the pupa stage and 
later emerging into an adult moth. 

The best way to combat these insects 
in their ravages is by the placing of 
paper collars around the stems of the 
growing plants. These collars are made 
of stiff paper about three inches high. 
They are placed partly below the surface 
of the ground and tied around the stem at 
the top. After the danger of the ravages 
of the insects is past, the bands should 
be removed. 

Another very good way to combat these 
pests is by the use of a poison bran mash, 
made as follows: 


Wheat bran ~--- Ibe. 
Paris green or white arsenic .1-5 Ib. 
Lemon or orange 1 finely chopped 
Low grade molasses : pint 
Water '¢ gallon 


The dry bran and the poison are mixed 
thoroly in a box with a hoe. The molasses 
is dissolved in the water and the fruit is 
mixed with it peel and all, being very 
finely chopped before it is mixed. The 
poisoned bran is moistened with the water 
molasses mixture until it will just hold 
together when pressed into shape with 
the hand. This mash is then scattered 
broadcast over the infested area. To- 
matoes or chopped muskmelons may be 
substituted for the oranges or lemons. 
The above formula is enough to cover an 
acre of ground. The mash is poisonous to 
poultry and should be used with caution 
re are roaming over the ground. 
—F. R., Ia. 


\mericans earn most and live best. 

















Grace, Beauty 
Performance 



































HERE car values are known and understood, buyers 
invest in the experience built right into the Elcar 
from front fender to tail light. 


That experience covers nearly fifty years of study of vehicle 
progress and building of quality carriages and the practical 
application during the last twelve years of engineering 
achievements developed in our own modern nine-acre plant. 
Throughout its construction are found only those units 
which have been accorded world-wide recognition for de- 
pendence, endurance, and utmost serviceability. 

Advanced design, scrupulous workmanship, beauty plus 
grace and uninterrupted performance under even abnormal 
driving conditions. Yet the price is unmistakably con- 
servative, despite the ability of the Elcar to match, point 
for point, the service possibilities, design distinctiveness, and 
comfort qualities of cars much higher in initial cost and 
ultimate upkeep. 

When you buy an Elcar you buy quality and sustained 
trouble-free performance at a price representing sound 
economy and wise investment. 


Eight Models, Four and Six Cylinder 


Five-Passenger Touring, Three-Passenger Coupe, 
Four-Passenger Sportster, Five-Passenger Sedan, 





SPECIFICATIONS — 4-Cylinder models, 6-Cylinder 
models, Delco starting, lighting and ignition. Willard 
Batteries, Stromberg Carburetors, Borg & Beck Clutch, 
Salisbury Rear Axles, Boyce Moto-Meter, Muncie Trans- 
mission, 116-inch wheelbase, Most complete equipment. 











** Most Reasonably Priced Fine Car Ever Made”’ 


ELLAK 


Write for name of nearest dealer and special catalog “> 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & MOTOR CAR CO. 


Builders of Fine Vehicles Since 1873 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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TOPWORKING ILLUSTRATED 




















Sawing off a branch for topworking. Next the stub was split with the blade of the grafting chisel. 
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» cleft was held open by means of the grafting chisel so that the Applying the grafting wax to all cut surfaces. It was kept melted by 
ns could be inserted as shown means of an oil stove and was applied with a brush. 
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Starting to wrap the union we cloth to prevent the sun from melting The wrapping completed and the graft ready to grow. 


the wax 
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A Cultivator of ace Ciemstie 


The wide and increasing preference for this cultivator 
among American farmers is a tribute to the steadfast, 
unchanging character of J. 1. Case Implements. 


Farmers know that in these difficult days of changing 
conditions only a firmly stabilized institution with a 
proud name to protect has compelling reasons for main- 
taining quality. 


Back of the J. I. Case name is almost a half century 
of leadership in implement building. Back of it is an 
organization of master implement builders—many of 
whom have been in the J. 1. Case employment from 10 
to 35 years. Today the skill of these men is a part of 
their very nature! 


The result is a cultivator of outstanding excellence. 
Into its construction has gone the same uniform work- 
manship and high quality of materials 


The J. I. Case Universal Cultivator is entirely foot 
operated. No levers—no ratchets—nothing to obstruct 
the view ahead. The hands are left free to manage the 
team. 


The combination of lifting springs and cushion springs 
makes the gangs very easy to handle; makes dodging 
quick and positive and insures uniform penetration. 


These and other features make possible more thor- 
ough cultivation without covering up tiny corn plants 
or damaging the roots of larger corn—the two fatal cul- 
tivating errors that cost American corn growers a heavy 
toll each year. Thus this cultivator adds millions of 
dollars yearly to farm profits. 


The J. I. Case Line includes many types of Cultiva- 
tors to meet special conditions in}the 





that have made J. I. Case Plows and 
other Implements renowned the coun- 
try over. 


of W isconsin has 
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North, South, East and West. Also 
Walking and Riding Plows, Harrows, 
Planters, and other Implements, and 
a full line of Power Farming Imple- 
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This explains why this cultivator per- eillage tmplements, re me. Notice by mente. 
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And, due to its simple scientific design, rey, Saas aur rene fe Veshes ef Ge Ask your J. I. Case dealer for all the 
it is easily handled. be protected. “— facts, or write us for FREE catalog 


J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS COMPANY, DEPT. C. 15, RACINE, WIS., U. S. A. 


Branch Houses and Distributors in All Principal Cities 
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NEW METHOD FOR CUTTING 
POTATOES 

The old method of cutting seed potatoes 
by holding the tuber in one hand and the 
knife in the other has been supplanted by a 
quicker and more efficient practice on the 
Lone Fir farm of George Nash, in Oregon. 

The new method is simply a device for 
holding the knife rigid while both hands 
are free to cut the potatoes. A sharp 
pointed paring knife is forced thru the 
thick end of a shingle about four inches 
from the end with its cutting edge facing 
the longer portion of the shingle The 
thin end of the piece is then tacked to a 
cutting table so the knife handle will fit 
up the edge of the table This 
keeps the blade from turning to an angle 
during the cutting. The cut- 
ting table is then set beneath the edge of a 
sorting rack and the device is ready for 
operation 


against 


pre CECSS of 


the tubers are dumped on 
the sorting rack and they feed down to the 
cutting table of their own accord as the 
lower are removed. To cut the 
tato it 1s held betaween the s of « 
hand and drawn tow ird the 
edge of the knife. Medium sized potatoes, 
are the kind ordinarily used on this 
are usually quartered by cutting 
lengthwise and crosswise. 
the pieces of seed potato are 
into a bucket box 


using It 


ach 


ling* 


which 
farm, 
once 
After cutting, 
simply dropped 
beneath the 
No attention 
eve und it 
without one is 
proving a very 
hurrying up the 
Lone Fir farm.—l 


once 


Oo! 

knife 

whatever is paid to the 
very rarely that a piece 

found This device 1s 

satisfactory method for 

potato planting on the 
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is only 
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urried out without careful planning will | 


result in waste of space and poor returns, 
so sit down this evening with your family 
und put your 1920 garden on paper. 
Hleay y 
ised tor 


won 8 


paper 
the plan so that it will stand 
the hard wear. It best to 
draw fairly large using one- 
rourth to one-half inch on the plan to rep- 
resent in the garden. 

\ good working plan should show the 
loca of the various crops, -the dis- 
tances between garden rows, succession 
» planted when the first crops 
and the approximate plant- 
vegetable row. 
largin on on side your plan to 
changes for improvement 


be 
Is 


to a scale, 


i toot of space 
tion 


crops to be 
ire removed, 
ing dates for each 
wide n of 

1 
HaAnt 


notes ol 
ext year. * 
How much of 
ng to plant? 


« ach veget ble 


\ mistake you may 


are you 


gO have 
made the past season 
much of some vegetables and not enough 
Provide for the 


the rows you allow 


of others. 
family in for each 
vegetable 

Have your last year’s plan in mind so 
that you do not place the crops on the 
same section of the garden as they were 
last summer. totate your crops; that is, 
plan to put tomatoes where your cabbage 
planted, cabbage where there were 
and so on. 
Always plan to plant in rows rather 


was 
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and drawing ink should 
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was to plant too | 
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- Invigorating 
a DF Table Beverage 


—a real part of the meal, 
not merely somethi 
drink with your food — 


If you feel that something 
interferes with your — 
health, stop tea and cof- 
fee and use this popular 


“There's a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Company 
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Ross Today! 


u're going to need an ensilage cutter this fall now is the time to place your order 
ur locality, 
built in sizes to match your present power—the low-speed, 


ROSS ENSILAGE CUTTER 
ss Cutters are built to give year after year of highest grade: 
on — Rockwood Fibre Pulleys which absolutely 
Searing, E 
and helde them there, 


nd sharp clean cutting day after day and season after season. 


See your dealer—or drop us a post card, 


ROSS COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


1 Leading 
Shipping Points in the U.S.A, 


write direct for all the facts regarding 


and most economical service. 
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spurs, Asters, Iris, Dianthus, Gaillardias, Daylily. Ver- 
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Cannas. Send for price list. 
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Our Products used by the United States Govern- 
ment Full Protection on territory with opportunity for 
promotion to State Manager Our. salesmen making 
from $500.00 to $1000.00 monthly. Write comp’ = 
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ferences. Replies treated confidential. 

North American Fibre Products Co., Cleveland, O. 
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than beds, and do not make — thru 
the garden unless necessary. If your plot 
is large enough for wheel hoe cultivation, 
run the rows the long way of the garden. 
In the large farm garden have the rows 
far enough apart for horse cultivation. 

How should the crops be grouped? 
Perennials such as asparagus or rhubarb 
should be placed at one side, next to them 
the group of earliest vegetables such as 
early radishes, early peas, leaf lettuce or 
early turnips. Next the groups that you 
will plant a few weeks later such as onions, 
chard and cabbage; then the ones that 
you will plant ca tl the weather starts 
to get warm such as bush string beans; 
finally the rows of tomatoes, peppers, 
cucumbers and squash—hot weather 
crops. ‘ 

If you wish to grow small fruits such as 
strawberries and raspberries in the vege- 
table garden area, those should be placed 
along one edge of the garden, near the 
asparagus and other perennials. 

If plenty of land is available for the 
garden it is a good idea to divide the area 
into thirds, planting one-third to clover 
each year, the remaining two-thirds to 
vegetables. In this way organic matter 
and nitrogen are supplied to the soil and 
it will not be necessary to use so much 
manure. a 

In your plan make a for the 
sowing of companion and succession crops. 
Arrange your plan so that when one crop 
is harvested another vegetable can be 
sown between the old rows or new plant- 
ings made in the space vacated. Do not 
be content to raise a single crop from the 
soil when two or three are possible. 

If there is a variation in the soil in 
different parts of the garden, that must be 
considered. If part of your plot is higher 
and drier than the rest, plant your early 
crops there to give them the advantage 
of quick warm soil. 

Grow a large enough garden to sypply 
you with both summer and winter vege- 
tables.—E. M., Ind. 


PREPARATION OF GARDEN SOIL 

Thoro preparation of the soil is essential 
for success in gardening. As soon as the 
ground is dry enough so that if you place a 
handful between the fingers, the clods 
will crumble, it is time to get the garden 
ready for seed planting. Do not attempt 
to work the soil when it is wet. The 
cloddy condition resulting may require 
several years to remedy. 

If the plot was plowed or spaded in the 
fall, ‘probably all that will be needed is a 

ood discing and harrowing, then the sur- 
ace leveled and smoothed with the plank 
drag, wheel-hoe or rake until a good 
poe is prepared. 

If plowing was not accomplished last 
fall, of course it must be done this spring. 
Only ten to twelve inches of ground should 
be taken at a time and plowing should not 
be more than six inches deep, especially 
if the subsoil is near the surface. Not 
more than an inch or two of subsoil 
should be turned up in any ease. To add 
»lantfood to the soil, three to four wagon 
— of well rotted barnyard manure 
should be scattered over a plot fifty by 
one hundred feet and turned under before 
plowing. Before harrowing or raking, two 
younds of acid phosphate to every one 
Leadeed square feet of garden will be 
sure to increase the yields of almost all 
the vegetables grown in the home garden. 
If the soil is sour, twenty to twenty-five 
pounds of lime should be scattered over 
every square rod of garden and raked in. 

The spading fork or spade will take the 

lace of the plow in the small garden. 

he earth as it is turned over, is hit with 
the back of the spade or the edge tooth 
of the fork to break up the clods. The 
soil is further pulverized with the rake. 
Do not attempt to break the clods by 
hitting them with the spading fork flat 
as there is danger of breaking the handle. 
—<, R. M., In 
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Case 22-40 Kerosene Tractor 


We Could Build Case 
Tractors Cheaper, But They 
Would Cost You More! 


] Send into every Case Kerosene Tractor is a high 
degree of immunity from frequent repairs, replace- 
ments and undue wear. These items and the delays 
they cause are expenses you must add to the first-cost 
of any tractor designed and built less excellently than 
the Case. 

It would cost us less to use iron castings in many 
places instead of the drop-forged steel we do use; but 
it would cost you far more for replacement of broken 
and worn out parts. 

We could save a lot by using cast-iron open gears 
instead of cut steel gears running in oil-tight housings: 
but later on, you'd pay many times the difference for 
extra parts, and lose still more by delay. 

Thus, all through, in design, material, workmanship 
and equipment, we build Case Kerosene Tractors the 


best that they can be built instead of building cheaply 
and “passing the buck” to you. 

Case Kerosene Tractors are built in a standardized 
design of three sizes: 10-18, 15-27 and 22-40 h.p. respec- 


tively. Your proper choice depends only on your 
power requirements, They are uniform in depend- 
ability, durability and simplicity of operation and ad- 
jJustment. 

Back of Case Kerosene Tractors is the great line of power farming 
machinery built by the J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co. Of this 
line, each unit is unexcelled in its class; within this line is equip- 
ment for keeping a Case Kerosene Tractor profitably employed 
throughout the year. 


Write for free catalog descriptive of Case Tractors, and listing 
our great line of tractor drawn or driven machinery. 


To avoid confusion, the J.1. CASE THRESHING MACHINE 
COMPANY desires to have it known that it is not now 
and never has been interested in, or in any way connected 
or affiliated with the J. i. Case Plow Works, or the Wallis 
Tractor Company, or the J. I. Case Plow Works Co, 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Dept. BK-4, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
Making Superior Farm Machinery Since 1842 
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SMALL FRUITS 


April, 1920 


AS A SIDELINE 


How One Farmer Made $1,600 An Acre From Blackberries 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


looked by the average farmer and left to the commercial 

grower or the truck gardner. It is, of course, true that 
the average farm orchard or garden has its corner devoted 
to small fruits, but this is usually for home consumption. 

Two lowa farmers, however, have taken the commercial pos- 
sibilities into serious consideration with the result that they 
have added quite materially to the general farm income. 

C. P. West, a Polk county, 


‘b- possibilities in small fruits have generally been over- 


to advantage by others. He does not pick his berries, partic- 
ularly the raspberries in the morning, as most growers do, but 
iate in the afternoon. 

“About four o'clock in the afternoon we send the pickers into 
the fields and get the berries out as quickly as possible. They 
are then placed on the evening train, if we are shipping, and 
they are on the hotel tables the following morning for break- 
fast. If they are to be sold to neighbors, they are picked at 
the same-time and the cus- 
tomers expecting to can are 





lowa, dairy man has for some 
years devoted part of his 
time and attention to berry 
growing. It all started a few 
years ago on a little strip of 
waste land adjoining his 
pasture lands which he at- 
tempted to turn to profit. 
That first half-acre strip 
which he placed in black rasp- 
berries has grown into several 
fields ranging from three to 
seven acres in size, and the 
little sideline has now be- 
come one of the main lines in 
his farming business. This 
is because he found that berry 





advised to put up the ber- 
ries that same evening. In 
this way, the natural flavor 
is not lost.” This little 
knack has done much to 
make the West berries so 
much sought after in the 
community. 

The other lowa farmer 
whom we mentioned earlier 
in the discussion is C. E. 
Dailey, a Blackhawk coun- 
ty, lowa, general farmer, 
who raises a few berries 
each season along with 
other small fruit as a profit- 
able sideline to general 








growing properly conducted 
is tremendously profitable. 

“I receive from $3 to 36 
per crate for my raspberries and next year the price will be 
from $2 to $4 more per crate, because of the increase in the 
yrices of other commodities. Even under the old prices | 
bad no difficulty in realizing $300 per acre profit on the berries, 
year in and year out.” 

There is a popular notion to the effect that berry raising is 
more or less of a gamble and that the question of securing a 
crop each year is a little too shaky to be risked by the average 
Mr. West finds that there is slight foundation in this 


Pe lief 


velief. 

“Success in berry growing,” he says, “depends upon the care 
and attention which you give the berries. I find that it is no 
harder to make a profit in berry growing than it is to run an 
up-to-date dairy. In fact, I believe dairying is harder and more 
confining. 

“In berry raising you have to know what you are about 
and do the work at the right time. That is all. In my own 
case, I have greatly simplified matters by the manner in which 
I set out the Cashes and keep them from year to year. 

“The canes are set in rows seven feet apart so that I can culti- 
vate them just as the average farmer cultivates his corn. This 
cultivation is kept up thruout the growing season and until 
fall. It is done to keep down weeds and conserve the moisture 
in the soil. 

“The canes, being planted in rows are easier handled and 
pruned than when kept in any other way. The mid-season 
pruning is done very —— 

’ 


Berry field on the C. P. West Farm. 


farming. 

Mr. Dailey has blackber- 
ries and raspberries every season without fail. Last year one- 
eighth of an aere of blackberries produced $200 worth of ber- 
ries, which is the equivalent of $1,600 per acre. 

He sprays his berries four to five times a year and succeeds in 
getting a crop every year from his small fruit, in his own opinion, 
because he irrigates the berries regardless of the rainfall, each 
year. 

“My windmill is situated on a side hill,” he stated, “just 
above the orchard and the small fruit. I have a deep well with 
plenty of water, so that it is no problem at all to irrigate the 
fruit.” 

When others in the community are without fruit, Mr. Dailey 
invariably has a crop. His small fruit does not “burn out” 
because the moisture so much needed in berry growing is sup- 
plied the canes in plentiful quantity. 

And moisture is very necessary in berry growing. It will be 
remembered that Mr. West met the problem by constant and 
persistent cultivation thruout the growing season in order to 
conserve every drop of the mositure content of the soil. While 
this is not as sure of results as Mr. Dailey’s method in ex- 
tremely dry seasons, it is certainly necessary where the planta- 
tion is too far removed from the buildings or the windmill to 
permit irrigation. 

Mr. Dailey’s small fruit naturally returns him a large income 
to the acre simply because his methods not only give him 
superb quality but also a larger quantity of fruit because the 
irrigation of the canes has a 
tendency to prolong the 





by going down the rows wit 

a hand sickle and topping 
the young canes to the de 
height. This causes 
them to send out lateral 
branches and greatly in- 
creases the yield of fruit the 
following season. 

“Pruning is done in both 
the fall and the spring. In 
the fall, we remove all the 
dead canes, but do not touch 
the young canes. We leave 
them until spring because we 
found that green canes 
pruned in the fall very often 
winter kill because the open 


Sire d 


normal growing season. 

These men, who are not 
commercial fruit growers In 
the ordinary sense, have 
both found a profit worth 
while in small fruit raising, 
in connection with general 
farm‘ work, simply because 
they have studied the re- 
quirements of successful 
fruit culture and have ap- 
plied them to their own 
work. 

The thing Mr. West 
liked most about berry 
growing was that its busy 
season came at a time of the 











ends caused by the pruning 
permit the frost to enter the 
cane and work down to the 
roots. We remove this risk 
by pruning in the spring when the canes are still dormant but 
alter all danger of killing frost is past. 

‘Many poses balk at small fruit growing on any consider- 
able scale because of the labor problem. We have solved this 
for years by getting high school boys and girls to pick the berries 
for us. There are always plenty of youngsters in any com- 
munity anxious to earn some spending money.” 

Mr. West has built up a sulficlent trade in his neighborhood 
to take all of the berries that he can produce, altho he does fre- 
quently ship some to summer resorts and the cities, in order to 
take advantage of the higher prices prevailing there at times. 

One point as to picking, which he has learned, might be noted 


taspberries at the end of first growing season 
to permit easy cultivation. 


year when he had more 
time from his ordinary work 
and he found that it fitted 
in nicely with his main farming business. 

Mr. Dailey felt that his berry money was practically all 
profit. He has a small orchard which requires spraying, and it 
took only a few minutes to give the berries a dose of the spray 
also. As for the pruning, that is done at odd times in the late 
a early spring when there isn’t so much pressing work on 
uis farm. 

The picking is done by members of his own family and he 
sells his entire crop right on the farm, people being willing 
to come to his place ond get their berries themselves. And the 
majority of his customers are farmer neighbors. 

Smail fruits will provide a neat profit [Continued on page 81] 


Note distance between rows 
































In liquid form 
and easy to 
“use. Will or- 
dinarily seal 
leaks in from 
two to ten 
minutes 





A quick, per- 
manent, inex- 
pensive re- 
pair for tubes 
and casings. 
Can be ap- 
plied in three 
minutes at a 
cost of two 
cents 
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stances from 
valves, siv- 
ind a velvet 
seat. Will not 
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1 Carbon Remover ~~ 


An occasional dose will stop that knock 
— quiet the motor — and save batteries. 
You can do it yourself in ten minutes. 


Keep Your Car Young 


It isn’t fair to yourself or to your car to run 
it without any attention and then sell it at a 
big, loss. With but little effort you, yourself, 
can keep your car in such condition that the 
depreciation will be very slight. We offer 
for your use Johnson’s Car Savers. No ex- 
perience is necessary for their use. They 
can all be applied by the amateur with 


perfect satisfaction. 


Johnson's Car Savers are of the very highest qual- 
ity that can be produced. You will find cheap 
makeshifts on the market, but when you insist 
upon Johnson’s you are takin3, no chance, for all 
of our preparations are fully ,uaranteed. 














Start today to reduce the depreciation of your auto- 
mobile. An hour or two every month and Johnson’s 
Car Savers will ‘prove their value in dollars and 
cents when you come to sell or turn in your car. 


Johnson’s Car Savers have been on the market for 
several years. Millions of cans have been used 
by motorists everywhere with entire satisfaction. 


For years our employees have been our partners 
and share the profits. Because of this personal 
interest unusual care and skill enter into the manu- 
facture of the Johnson products — overhead is re- 
duced to the minimum and we are enabled to sell 
at a very slight increase over pre-war prices, not- 
withstanding, the tremendous advances on all of 
our raw materials. 


Representative dealers and jobbers all over the 
world handle Johnson’s Car Savers. Don’t accept 
or handle unknown substitutes. Write for our 
booklet— “Keep Your Car Young” — it’s free. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 


RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 
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Johnson's 
Black-Lac is 
the ideal top 
dressin},. One 
coat imparts 
a rich, black 
surface just 
like new 











A splendid 
elastic var- 
nish for bod- 
ies, hoods and 
fenders. A 
coat will in- 
crease the 
value of your 
car from 10% 
to 35%. Dries 
in 24 hours 
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FIGHTING GARDEN ENEMIES 

Almost with the planting of the seed, 
come the hordes of insect enemies wait- 
ing to prey upon the young plants as soon 
as they peep above the ground. If the 
gardener would suceeed, he must be well 
fortified and prepared, must ‘‘go over the 
top,’ while the enemy is weak numerically, 
and get him going early. 

The inroads of these pests can be large- 
ly controlled by preventive measures. 
Crop rotation, cod the burning of all 
trash and stalks on the garden and in 
adjoining fence corners, will destroy many 
insect eggs. It is always the weaker 
plants that are attacked first; those that 
are kept growing rapidly by frequent 
cultivation and fertile soil, will escape 
the pests to a great extent. 

Our great army of allies, the birds, 
should be protected. Were it not for 
these feathered friends that feed on in- 
sects, the pests would soon become un- 
controllable. The boy who protects these 
birds instead of wantonly destroying | 
them, does a service, the value of which 
can hardly be reckoned. 

In spite of the birds and all preventive 
measures, the bugs will be with us again 
this year and other years. Whether by 





hand picking or poisoning, it is important 
that the early bug be destroyed. One of 
these early arrivals, if allowed to remain 
unmolested, will number its progeny by 
the thousands before the season 1s far ad- 
vanced. Large insects like the striped 
potato beetle can be hand picked when 
there are only a few to be found; but 
poison in some form will be needed after 
the pests become numerous. 

Plant insects are divided into two 
classes. There are the chewing forms, 
which devour the leaves and stalks; and 
the sucking forms, which destroy the 
plants by sucking the vital juices. In- 
sects that chew can be destroyed by spray- 
ing the infested plants with arsenical 
poisons; for sucking insects, which in- 
cludes plant lice and squash bugs, con- 
tact poisons must be used. 

Paris green has been largely used in the 
destruction of biting and chewing in- 
sects, such as the potato beetle, cabbage 
worm, tomato hornworm, and cucumber 
beetle, but is being superseded to a large 
extent by arsenate of lead. The arsenate 
is preferred because it does not injure 
the foliage of delicate plants, and leavy- 
ing a whitish coat, shows which plants 
have been sprayed. It is found that this 
helps to simplify the job of spraying. 

Kither Paris green or arsenate of lead 
is mixed in the proportion of two pounds 
of the powder to forty or fifty gallons of 
water. For a small garden, an ounce dis- 
solved in two gallons of water will usually 
be all that is needed at one time. When 
used on plants with waxy leaves, like the 
cabbage, a “sticker” will be necessary. 
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Makes Night Driving Safe 


Standard STEWART- WARNER SPEEDOMETER COR’N. 
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and Enjoyable Aye 
Y far th y 
B ond Bs + Female 


. Pro- We 
jects powerful, intense ; 
. beam of light 1000 feet Stewart A 
in any desired direction. — $4.75 
Large mirror on back. """*™*“"“™** 
| Handsome in design. 
Durable in construction 
and finish. a 
Thousands of motorists 3 
have installed twoStew- a 
art Searchlights —one 
on each side of their 
windshield. They fur- 
nish ideal illumination. 
Particularly necessary 
where majority of driv- 
ingisdoneoncountry roads. 
Have your two puton to- Stewart Searchlight 
day by any good dealer. Deluxe Nickel-Finish Mode! $15.00 
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Speedometer, $25.00 
Special Ford Mode! $15.00 
Special Truck Model 35.00 

Warner Auto Meter 


Standard Model $40.00 
Deluxe Mode! 75.00 








This may be provided in the form of 
resin or fish-oil added to the mixture in 
the same quantity as the arsenate. 

Remember that both Paris green and 
lead arsenate are deadly poisons, and 
should not be put on the edible portions of 
plants that are to be used within a few 
days, before rains have washed away the 
poison. 

Kerosene emulsion is a standard prep- 
aration for destroying most sucking in- 
sects, as the melon aphis, onion thrips, 
and similar plant lice. It is made by com- 
bining a gallon of kerosene with half a 
pound of soap dissolved in two quarts of 
water. When the soapy water is poured 
into the kerosene, the mixture is churned 
violently till it becomes a thick cream. 
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Vacuum System, $13.50 Warning Signal 
(Hand-Operated) 
Warning Signal Standard Mode! $4.75 
(Moter-Driven) Popular Priced Model 3.75 
Autoguard 
Standard Model $10.00 Bolted-on Type $10.00 
Larger,.Deluxe Mode! 15.00 Side-Clamp Type 13.50 





Populer Priced Mode! 6.50 Ford andChevrolet Models 10.00 


Complete Without Them" ir 








The Root Way Pays 


bees now. We can help you, 





When ready to use, one part of the emul- 
sion is mixed with fifteen to twenty 
parts water and applied with a spray. 


Beekeeping 


Makes sure and quick money for you- 
Greatly benefits your fruit crops. Easily 
cared for by women and older children. 
Takes little room. Small cost to start. 


We've supplied Beekeepers’ 
needs for 0 years—bought their » 
extra honey—tauzht them how 
bees make them money. Write 
us for handsome free bookle 
‘Bees for Pleasure and Protit, 
Tell us your occupation and if you keep 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
133 Main Street Medina, Ohio 
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Get matchless bargains and sure yields 
by planting ADaMs’ QUALITY SEEDS, cleaned, 
graded and tested by special machinery in our 
model seed a subject to approval 
and state college tests — World's Standard 
Grass Seed, Seed Grains, Seed Corn, Vegetable 
Seed, Flower Seed, etc., — the varieties that 
will produce RicHT in your latitude. Samples 
and expert advice on crop growing FREE. 


MONEY-SAVING CATALOG 


twillestrsien t Interseting™-quotgs aotenalo 
ngjces on seeds of guaran 

rite for it and learn how wi 
Can save you on sure-growing se of 
high purity and germination test. 


The Adams Seed Co. Bor T Decorah, la, 
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Something New. A Sweet Pop Corn. This new 
Golden Bantam Pop Corn was originated by W 




















. the s ac ‘ Te Bantam Sweet Corn. It has the sweet, rich flavor o: - ; 
taken into the stomach of a PeCTSON OF | tam Sweet Corn and the fn ple To TS it ie This food greatly increases and makes ail 
domestic animal exceeding tender and sweet. 1 ounce 20e, 1-4 Ib. 75<, 1 ib. $3 Pe i Pt te pao velop quickly and puts ap 
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. = . SCO, IOWA day for generous les. Catalogue of our entire of . 
plants, trees and other “Blizzard Belt™ products Free. 


preparations for killing sucking insects, 
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is more effective than kerosene emul- 
sion in some instances, and is safer to use 
on tender plants. A teaspoonful of the 
standard preparation as sold and an ounce 
of soap are dissolved in a gallon of water, 
the mixture being applied in a fine spray 
that touches every part of the foliage. 
This has proved effective in destroying 
the harlequin cabbage bug, melon lice of 
all kinds, young squash bugs, in fact 
nearly all sucking insects. The adult 
squash bug, however, is rather difficult 
to kill with contact poisons, hand pick- 
ing being the only dependable resort. 

In order that the preparation covers 
every part of the foliage, these mixtures 
should be applied with a good sprayer. 
The small atomizers can be bought for 
less than a dollar, while the more de- 
















Put Dayton Airless Tires on your car now 
and forget punctures, blowouts, pumps 
and patches. Seven years of service has 
proven their success and reliability. Over 
100,000 are in use today. They don’t bounce 
like a tight pneumatic nor d-r-a-g like d 
loose pneumatic. They are easy riding—ana 
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sirable compressed-air sprayer means a 
greater outlay. 

Usually two or three applications at 
intervals of a week or ten days will check 
the pests on healthy vegetation. For 
various reasons, it is more economical and 
satisfactory to begin spraying at the first 
appearance of insects, while the plants 
are small and easily reached. Poisons 
will be more effective if applied after a 
rain rather than before. 

Poison for cutworms and grasshoppers 
can not be effectively applied in the form 
of a spray. For these pests, mix together 
a peck of dry bran, four ounces white 
arsenic or Paris green, half a gallon of 
cheap molasses and two gallons of water. 
Scatter this in small lumps at the base of 
the plants that are being attacked by cut- 
worms, or on and about plants where 
grasshoppers are feeding. 

Root-maggots, which are injurious to 
onions, cabbages, turnips and some other 
vegetables, may be kept in check by an 
application of carbolic-acid emulsion 
sprayed around the plant as soon as it 
shows above the ground or is_ trans- 
planted. The emulsion is made by mix- 
ing together a quart of crude carbolic 
acid, half a pound of soap and two quarts 
of water, which is then diluted with 
twenty to twenty-five parts water. 

Lime, wood ashes, soot or kainit sprink- 
led around plants will keep away the 
common slug, which is sometimes in- 
jurious to certain growth. Soot and ashes 


are also of some benefit in discouraging | 


other pests.—H. G 
SOME SOYBEAN EXPERIENCES 
Continued from page 12 
We do not have a large body of statistics 


to present, but on the usual SO) bean land, 
a two and a half ton yield of hay might | 
be considered a fair average. Under | 


present prices, this would sell for $60. 
Mr. F. B. Yoder, a prominent dairyman 
of St. Joseph county states that he has fed 
all manner of legume hays to dairy cattle 
but prefers soybean hay to any other 
legume. 


Just what soybeans will do to the corn | 
where planted in combination with it has | 
been the subject of much controversy. | % 
In our own demonstration, we learned | | 


that where the beans are planted moder- 
ately and a fairly wet season followed, no 
harm results. P. R. Bausman, county | 
agent of White county conducted three 


tests this year, in each case leaving four | 


rows thru the field in which no soybeans 
were planted, there being only corn plant- 
ed in them. In computing the yields, the 
method used by the Indiana Corn Grow- 
ers’ Association was used. Only the 
yields of corn were secured. Mr. Baus- 
man writes: 

“On Wm. Reinicke’s farm, the corn 
made thirty-five bushels per acre in both | 
plots. On the Harry Wedge farm the corn 
made 50.8 bushels per acre in the plot | 
with soybeans and 39.7 per acre in a plot 
withaut beans. On the Harry Bridge | 
farm the corn made 79.8 bushels per 
acre with soybeans and seventy-two 
bushe!s per acre without soybeans.” 


This Tells the Story 














I bave used aset of Day- 
ton Airless Tires, getting 
44,000 miles out of the 
frant and 20,000 miles out 


loading my Ford Touring Car by 
hauling three barrels of oi) con- 
stantly. 


I used the tires constantly, 


in the wear and tear of a car. I 
fied the engine and steering ap- 
paratus as good or tter than 
the average car of like age. 

And the satisfaction of know- 
ing, that when a person starts. he 
can get somewhere vithout dis- 
tress of both body and mind by 
punctures, blowouts and loss o: 
time, is@ compensation in is 

'er- 
ence im price. The fact is, in the 
long run, the cost of Davton Air- 
lese is about half the pneumatic 
cost. 


Harold T. Smith, Asst. Treasurer 
Humble & Gulf Coast O11 Co. 



















wear till there’s nothing left but shreds. 


mileage. 


Equip Your Ford 


Send coupon for booklet and prices. 


Excellent Territory Open 


coupon for the facts. 


Dept.60 Dayton, Ohio 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., 
Dept. 60, Dayton, Ohio 


Tires as follows: 

— en Besenger Cars 
____ Light Delivery Cars 
= __Dealer’s Proposition 
Name__ fecietietinenl a ee eee 
Address. 


8,000 MILES GUARANTEED but records 


of users show two, three and four times that 


or any other car using 30x3 or 30x3% sizes. No spare 
tire needed. Thousands in use on light delivery cars. 


\We have a splendid proposition to offer to business men 
in every county where we have no agent. Mail the 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 


Please send booklet and prices on Dayton Airless 
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Money-Back Offer 
Put cn Outlook on your car 
andtry it 20 days. Then if 
you are willing to part with 
it sendit back and your money 
will be returned. All dealers 
are authorized by us to make 
this same MONEY -BACK 
GUARANTEE ofsatisfaction. 


The 
Easy to Put On 3" 
look ** Regular” clamps over the 
top of the windshield. Anyone 
can put it on in ten minutes or 
less, without other tools thana 
screwdriver and a pair of hands. 
Once on,it stayson. Therubber 
roller protects the glass and 
keeps the tension always even 
80 that the wiper is held firmly, 
snugly, uniformly against the 

lassat alltimes. Special models 
or closed cars fasten through 
the glass or through the wind- 
shield frame. 


until“tomor- 
Don't Wait row’ (which 
never comes) in order to make 
your car safe! If your dealer can 
not su Rly you SEND THE 
COUPON DIRECT TO US 
TODAY with $2 (in Canada 
$3) for an Outlook Windshield 

leaner —and begin at once 

tting this protectionfor your 
ife and pocket 


UNSEEN DANGERS 
Crouch Behind a Clouded Windshield! 


Rain! Snow! Sleet! Mist! Fog! Destruction 
hides behind each one. As you drive through the storm, 
with windshield blurred and vision confused, what dangers 
lie ahead! A collision—a wrecked machine—perhaps your 
own life and other lives dashed outin a twinkling ! 


Nor do all the accidents nor the worst acci- / 
dents occur onlyin “blinding” storms. Just a mo- 
ment’s shower, or a fine mist—an instant’s loss 4 
of sight—and the harm is done. No driver was 
ever so*careful or so lucky as to escape for- 4 4 The 
ever if he persistedin driving without clear -, Outlook 
vision im every weather. Your turn will <4 Zc 
come if you don't prepare! Y Pee ae 
Outlook keeps the windshield clear 5601 Euclid 
at alltimes. Anyone can attach Avanae, | 
it in 10 minutes. It's no trouble— of Cleveland, Ohie 
always works — never in the 
way—looks well—lasts long. 


Dealers Youn > 
4 


s For enclosed $2 (in 
> f Canada $3) send one 
Outlook Windshield 
4 Cleaner for.. open 
car.......Cclosed car on the 
understanding that | may try it 20 
days and if not pleased may return 
4 ft and get my money back promptiy, 
with postage 


can supply 
you. All dealers ene sR 
authorized to give 
the above money- 
back offer and 
guarantee of 
satisfaction. 


OP . Tibeies canes ctencexiadvoma 


COR eee eeeee 
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SUCCESSIVE GARDEN PLANTING 


By careful planning and planting it is 
an easy matter to get from two to three 
crops from every part of the garden 
plot. That part of the garden given to the 
first planting of small, quick growing 
vegetables such as radishes, mustard, 
spring turnips, spinach, etc., may be 
cleared of these crops by the time the | 
tomato or summer cabbage plants are 
ready to set out. By placing all of these 
quick-growing plants together there will 
be good sized plot ready for planting to | 

f the later crops Another plan 
ve use is that of pulling out the 
nions,. beets, ete., in places far 
gh apart to set cabbage or tomatoes, | 
e sometimes plant hills of okra, late 
mbers or other vetetables in these | 
open spaces Che first crop 1s matured 
und may *p illed before the late r-pl unted 
crop nee bn the space 

Karly peas, beets, onions from sets, | 
all may be removed in time for planting 
later crops. Cabbage is one of the staple 
summer and fall garden crops In our sec- | 
tion. They work in nicely on the land 
where earlier crops have been removed. | 
They are grown for home use, making 
kraut and to store for winter use. Sweet 
corn too may be planted every two weeks | 
from early spring to the first week in 
July and will furnish a constant supply 
for the table until cut down by frost. It 
may be planted among the earlier matur- 
ing crops or may succeed the early pota- 
toes, peas, etc. 

In arranging the planting, the work 
should be done so that all of the all- 
season plants are grown at one side of the 
plot while those which mature and may 
be harvested in time to pli unt. other crops, | 
may be together. Parsnips, salsify and 
such as require the entire season for growth 
should be planted along next to the 
rhubarb, winter onions, etc. 

Turnips and rutabagas may follow the 
earlier vegetables, also pumpkins may be 
planted among some of the earlier vege- 
tables. Do not let the garden grow up 
with weeds. As fast as a crop is harvested 
remove and break the land. If not de- 
sired to plant to other crops, sow to cow- 
peas. They will shade the land, keep 
down weeds and have a beneficial effect on 
the soil, rendering it loose, easily pulver- 
ized and more fetile for next season. 

In the early fall when most of the late | 
crops afe nearing maturity, we plow the 
ground between the rows and sow to 
either wheat or rye, harrowing in lightly. 
This furnishes green food for the hens 
during the winter and also gives a cover 
crop to plow under, increasing the <4 
to better growth of garden crops —L, 





PLANTING AND PRUNING GRAPES 
Continued from page 60 

slightest touch of the hands or shears. 

In selecting wood that is to carry the 

crop one should save medium sized canes, 

three to five in number, or enough to have 

the required number of buds. The canes 

ould be those that are medium sized 

for the small ones are apt to be immature 

ind the larger cOarse canes are inclined 

buds that are barren of flowers. 

to select those that start as nearly 

from the main stump. A little 

on make this easy. Each 

one shou urd strive to re- 

id keep the vine 

not a difficult task 

ro ‘r becom acquaint ed with 

I ints are spaced 

rent lengths on the cane according 

rieties, hence the reason for specify- 

g the number of buds instead of number 

of feet of new wood 

In districts that are subject to late 

spring frosts, a slightly different method of 

pruning can be pursued. It is well to 

leave twice as much wood as the plant re- 

quires. The canes can be tied up in the 

usual way and when all danger of frost is 
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Turn Your Stump’ land 
into Crop’ Land 


only rob you of valuable space but, in forcing you to plow around them, 
rob you of time and energy. And they often cause serious injury to men, 
horses and machinery. 
One season’s extra crops from land occupied by stumps and boulders will in 
many cases more than pay for their removal with 


al 


—EX PLOSIVES — 


You will find Aetna Explosives a big help in many ways. They dig post holes 
and ditches, straighten crooked streams and drain swamps, giving you more and 
better land. Subsoil blasting and tree tillage with Aetna Explosives enable you 
to grow quicker and bigger crops. 

Experience unnecessary; Aetna Explosives can be successfully used by any- 
one who follows our instructions. And remember,they can be handled with safety. 
Our FREE BOOKS on Stump-blasting, Rock- blasting, Ditch-digging and 
Tree-planting sent on request. Name subjects i in which you are interested; 
write your name and address plainly on margin of this page; tear page out 

and mail it to our nearest branch—To-day. 


If your Dealer can’t supply Aetna don’t take a substituie; write us direct. 


AETNA EXPLOSIVES COMPANY, Incorporated 
Department 17, 165 Broadway, New York 
BRANCHES 


Birmingham, Ala. Chicago, Ill. oplin, Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Denver, Colo. isville, ae Potteville, Pa. Wilkeebarre 4% 
Duluth, Minn. Norristown, Roanoke, Va. 


uy )G me Key -1 the work! 


{ont can’t grow crops on land occupied by stumps and boulders. They not 








over, the surplus canes can be quickly cut 


IMONDS SAWS 


The edgeholding qualities of Simonds steel in a 
cross-cut saw means cutting more timber in less 
time and with less labor. 
Simonds Manufacturing Company 
The Saw Makers Since 1832 Fitchburg, Mass 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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——e Puller: FREES, S 


Prove all my claims on your , 
Any Mone ! own stumps—at my \ 
= with a Kirstin pulls Get . 


bie: little green, rotten, low cut, tap rooted 
ie Our Gig © 


= 

sturnpse—also trees, hedges or brush. Does it =a g 

Quick!—Cheap!—Easy! If satisfied, FREE ~ 
keep the puller. If aah, Senaee 2 S 
’ Six ge 2 Book tells why the Kirstin Way reduces 
land clearing cost to the lowest figure ever known! 
Filled with valuable land clearing facts. Also get Special 
2 — Agent’s Proposition. Write for it today. 


Kirstin S25 STUMP PULLER 


by ny oy less. Has greater power, 
— 3 longer. Guaranteed against brea age. “_ ew 
ond handle querte bey on sume, 8i le, double 
erful success FREE Book shows yy and 
Also Special Agent's Proposition. rite today 

















off with a pair of shears. In no case do all 
the dormant buds start into growth with 
the approach of warm weather. A late 
frost will destroy all that are out. Then 
with a season of late frosts, there will be 
enough dormant buds remaining to guar- 
antee at least half a crop if the extra wood 
is allowed to remain. 

In training the canes, they should be 
tied up to the vines while still dormant. 
Any handling of the canes when the new 

owth is putting out should be avoided. 
tvery bud knocked off means the de- 
struction of three bunches of grapes for 
the embryonic flowers are in these buds 
on the new wood. Varieties like the Con- 
cord usually have three bunches of fruit 
on each new shoot. 

To rejuvinate the old vines that have 
not been properly pruned may seem like a 
hopeless task to some growers. With a 
saw and a pair of shears one can soon bring 
about a decided change, if the operator 
will keep in mind a few of the ports in- 
dicated above. At first the pruner will 
think that he is going to injure his vines 
but as stated before, grapes can stand a 
lot of pruning especially in the dormant 
season. It will usually fake two years to 
bring the old canes back within their 
proper boundaries. 

The writer noted a splendid illustra- 
tion of this kind recently. The vines 
were so old and straggly that most peo- 
ple would have thought them beyond re- 
demption. There were two rows that ran 
across the rear of three lots. There was no 
material difference in the condition of all. 
An enterprising man who had secured one 
of the lots determined to make them again 
productive. They were pruned as de- 
scribed and the ground thoroly cultivated. 
The vines that were cared for yielded a 
crop that averaged thirty-five pounds each 
the next season. The unpruned portion of 
the row had but few grapes and these on 
small scattered bunches. The rejuvenated 
canes are now in prime condition for the 
production of other crops 
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Another important factor that has to do 
with pruning is the necessity for the close 
pruning of varieties that mature late in 
the season. If allowed to carry too much 
wood, which may mean a heavy crop of 
fruit under ideal conditions, the crop is 
almost sure to be caught by late frosts 
before it has time to ripen. Vigorous 
pruning has a tendency to ripen the crop 
much earlier in the season. This factor 
is of importance to people who live well to 
the north of the habitat of varieties like 
the Concord. In this northern district 
when summers are short and winters 
severe, one would also do well to use 
slightly different methods of pruning. 
The best varieties should receive winter 
protection by laying down the cares after 
they have been pruned and then cover 
with earth. Canes should, therefore, be 
trained from the ground line instead of 
from the stump. Only four or five new 
shoots should be allowed to grow up from 
the ground each year, the rest to be treated 
as weeds. The wood that bore the crop 
can grow the less hardy varieties with 
more certainty than otherwise. 

The most successful vineyardists do 
considerable summer pruning. They go 
over the vineyard about the time the sec- 
ond or third leaf is formed beyond the last 
perfect bunch which is in flower, or just 
past this stage. With a sharp knife the 
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a steam boiler. 


approximately 1000 hills of potatoes. Equip 
zle suitable for light or heavy mixture. 
extension fer spraying fruit trees. 


SF 





The Hudson Misty is aninexe — 
pensive hand sprayer, made extra 
strong. Double seamed throughout 
— leak-proof. : 





growing parts are cut back so that but one 
leaf beyond the bunch remains. At later 
periods they again go over the vineyard | 
and remove the suckers that start out in 
the axils of the leaves. This treatment 
which prevents excessive growth of vines 
and foliage diverts the energy of the vines 
into fruit formation. 

If proper varieties are planted and given 
reasonably good care, it is one of the 
most reliable fruits grown. Twenty-five 
to fifty vines will produce enough fruit 
for all ordinary use. Every farm-in the 
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Roses Ai 
with our guarantee by mail, only Ten Cents. 
Japan Seed Co., Box 317, South Norwalk, Conn. 


JAPANESE ROSE BUSHES 
eee Five for iOcts. 


The Wonder of the World 
Rose bushes with roses on them in 8 
weeks from the time the seed was 
planted. It may not seem possible but 
we Guarantee it to be so. They will 
BLOOM EVERY TEN WEEKS 
Winter or Summer, and when 3 years 
old will have 5 or 6 hundred roses on 
each bush. Will grow in the house 
mter as well as in the ground in summer. 
i the Year Around. Package of 
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belt where grapes can be grown should 
have enough for home consumption. 





columns doubly valuable to prospective buyers 


Guaranteeing our ads as we do, makes our 











Hudson makes a full line of Sprayers for every purpose. Th 5 
Compressed Air Sprayer is the only one made with a tank riveted like 
is is the highest pressure Ccompressec : 
made. Throws better spray, does more work. One pumping will spray 


an be furnished with an 
Catalog describes the complete 
Hudson line of Crop-Saving Sprayers. Write for it today. 


Hudson Mfg. Co., Dept.1513 Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“The Strength 
Of Stone’>* - 
is in HERCULES 
insulators 
























Every part is *‘over-size.’? The 
stone porcelain insulator eliminates 
breakage, while the “<flexatite’’ as- 
sembly holds perfect alignment and 
prevents compression leakage. 
Equip yocr motor complete. Spark 
plug size chart shows correct size ; 
for every engine. Sent on request. 
Eclipse Manufacturing Company, 
Indianapolis, U, S, A, 
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Correct Sprayingl REE 


Every farmer and orchardist should have a copy of 
this free book. Tells how, when and what to spray. 
We will gladly send a copy postpaid for the asking. 














Crop-Saving 
SPRAYERS 
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CELERY 


IN HOME GARDEN 


By H. F. GRINSTEAD 





ANY are turned 
iside from at- 
tempting to 
grow celery on ac- 
count ol the wide- 


ad opinion that it 


spre 


is difficult to raise. 
Such is not the case, 
tho celery does re- 
quire a rich soil with 
plenty of moisture. 
When these are pro- 


vided, it may be grown 
in almost any locality 
as easily as other gar- 
den crops 

The plants may be 


grown at home, tho 
not without care. It 
will be worth the 


trouble, however, to 
grow your own plants; 

















you have them at Celery | 
hand at a propitious 
time for setting, and 
also you are sure of having the right 
variety. In the latitude of northern 


Missouri, we usually sow seed for the 
early varieties in March, while for the 
main crop the seed may be sown in open 
beds in April or May. On account of the 
short midsummer drouth that may be ex- 
pected in July, it is likely that seed sown 
mm April, and the plants set in early June 
will make a more satisfactory growth 
than the later ones. 

Seed should be sown in a bed of loose 
soil by scattering over the top and cov- 
ered by sifting a little soil over them, or 
merely by pressing them into the soil 
with a board, or they may be planted in 
narrow drills and covered not to exceed 
an eighth of an inch. 

After the seed are planted, the seed- 
bed should be well watered and covered 
with an old piece of burlap or similar 
covering to retain moisture and keep the 
soil from crusting. Keep the soil moist, 
and when the seedlings begin to peep 
thru remove the covering, but provide 
shade for a part of the day until the plants 
are all thru. Unlike cabbage and tomato 
plants, the young celery plants will perish 
in an effort to push thru a crusted soil. 

The plants grow as readily as other 
garden plants when once thru the sur- 
face, and if they are on fertile soil and are 
watered frequently, they should be ready 
to transplant from the seedbed in three 
or four weeks. It is never desirable to 
transplant directly from the seedbed to 
the row, but the tiny plants should be 
transplanted to another bed of good soil 
when an inch or so high. They should be 
set two inches apart and kept growing 
until they are two or three inches high, 
when they may be set in the row. By 
being transplanted twice they will de- 
velop a strong root system. 

Chere should be no hurry about set- 
ting the plants in the row, and if possible 
a cloudy day, or just before a shower 
should be selected for the final transplant- 
ing The ground should have been 
worked over once or twice in order to kill 
the early weeds, and then laid off in rows 
four feet apart with a shovel plow, leav- 
ing a furrow about six inches deep. The 
pl ants are set six inches apart in the bot- 
tom of the furrow. Set the plants so that 
all the large ones will be together, SO that 
each row or section of row will have plants 
of a uniform size. 

Cel ry plants cannot be set at any time 
like cabbage or but must be 
shaded for a few days unless they have 
been set just before a rain. However, if 
they have been transplar ted to stand two 


tomato, 


inches ; 


as to kes 
are not likely to perish unless the weather | should be drawn up from each side to 


is very dry. The plants should be watered ! within a few inches of the top. 








part and taken up with a trowel so | cool, 
eep the soil about the roots, they | frost and freezing of the ground, the soil 


ylants showing the effect of transplanting. 


when set, and as soon as the sun rises the 
next morning they should be shaded by 
placing wide boards over the furrow, sup- 
ported by short sticks. The boards 
should be removed at night, and again put 
in place the next day. If the weather is 
extremely hot, the plants should be 
shaded for three or four days. 

A very convenient method of cultiva- 
tion in a small garden, is to set double 
rows fifteen inches apart with a space of at 
Jeast four feet on each side. This will 
make banking up in the fall less difficult. 

Celery is a gross feeder, and delights in 
a heavy muck soil or such manures as 
that from the pigpen or sheep barn. 
This should be applied early and worked 
into the soil. The manure may be ap- 
plied to a small plat by trenching. A 
trench fifteen inches deep and about the 
same width is dug, then filled half full 
with strong manure, and worked in well 
with the top soil. This should be done 
early in the spring, so that it will be well 
incorporated with the soil before the 
= ne are to be set in the shallow furrow 
made in the soil just over the manure. 

Cultivation should begin at once, and be 
frequent and shallow. The soil on the 
sides will be gradually worked down into 
the furrow, so that the plants will be 
rooted deep. It should never be culti- 
vated while the dew is on, or while the 
plants are wet, as this tends to cause rust. 

Celery requires a normal season as to 
rainfall, and the only years of failure are 
likely to be in times of extremely dry sum- 
mers. Usually a season of good corn crops 
will be a season suitable for celery. Where 
water can be had, irrigation may be re- 
sorted to with profit. 

Late in the season, say the middle of 
September, the soil should be pulled up 
around the plants a little at a time until 
it is halfway to the top. Before much soil 
is drawn up, the bunches should be tied. 
This is quickly done by beginning at one 
end of a row with a ball of twine, one end 
of which is tied to a stake driven in the 
ground. Beginning with the first bunch 
of celery, draw the leaves together with 
one hand, and with the other make a turn 
of the string about that bunch, then on to 
the next without cutting the string, mere- 
ly keeping it tight between stalls, In 
that way the leaves are held compactly 
together without being tied too tightly. 

Not before frost should more earth be 
thrown up, for it tends to rot the stalks 
if banked while the weather is warm. 
Celery will stand a killing frost or even a 
light freeze without injury, but will be de- 
stroyed if hard frozen. When the earth is 
sometime between the first hard 
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rows will save some work in banking. 
Some make a practice of adding more 
earth with the approach of cold weather, 
then a covering of litter or corn fodder, 
so that the celery may remain ia the row 
thru the winter storage period, This re- 
quires a great deal of labor both in put- 
ting away and digging out, and is not to be 
recommended. 

The best method for outdoor storage is 
to dig the bunches with the roots on them 
when they can no longer be safely pro- 
tected against frost in the banked row, 
then the bunches are set upright in a 
long shallow trench, with the roots in con- 
tact with moist soil. The trench for con- 
venience should be no more than a foot or 
eighteen inches wide. Draw the tops to- 

ether and cover with earth, or two 
yoards may be nailed together in the 
shape of a trough and inverted over the 
top, and the earth placed on top of this. 
No litter of any kind should be put next 
to the bunches, but cornstalks, hay or 
similar protection may be added to keep 
the ground from freezing. 

In cellar storage, a box, barrel or heap 
of moist soil is necessary. Pack the 
bunches close together with the roots in 
the soil, and exclude the light. The soil 
should be kept moist, but water should 
not be allowed to touch the leaves. In a 
dark cellar, the bunches will blanch nicely 
and will continue to grow. In fact, celer 
grows all the time it is in storage wit 
the roots attached if the temperature is a 
little above freezing. Cellar storage en- 
tails more labor and inconvenience in 
getting the earth in and out, but has the 
advantage of keeping the celery where 
it can be reached any time. 

In early spring, some bunches from 
which the edible stalks have been broken, 
or which have never produced any large 
enough for use, will be found. If these are 
set out in the garden they will produce a 
crop of seed in a few weeks. 

SMALL FRUITS ON THE FARM 

There is no quicker way of making 
money than by.raising small fruits. One 
farmer I know of made $160 last July from 
five rows of red raspberries just thirty 
rods long. It was the third crop on three 
rows and the second on the other two. 
He got $5.50 a crate of twenty-four 
quarts for them. 

Small fruits are scarce in all communi- 
ties. In some sections wild blackber- 
ries are plentiful, but even there a good 
demand is always at hand for every tame 
berry produced. Some people who figure 
their time is too valuable to monkey 
with such things, will drive five miles and 
pay twenty-five cents a quart for straw- 
berries, gooseberries and currants. Most 
farmers have small patches of these fruits, 
but thru neglect let them grow up to 
weeds and grass. Naturally they get little 
fruit. 

All blackberries, raspberries, currants 
and gooseberries should be set in check 
rows the same distance apart as corn 
rows. They need manuring in the spring, 
two or three cultivations—one crosswise— 
thru the summer to keep down weeds, and 
the old canes cut out in the fall. That is 
the only care necessary unless they are 
attacked by disease or bugs. 

Even farmers who have a place rented 
two or three years should set out a bed of 
strawberries. They should be set two 
feet apart in rows, the same distance 
apart as corn rows, and well cultivated. 
By cultivating the same as corn, using a 
small one-horse cultivator, a great amount 
of time is saved. Literally, a few hours 
each season is all the work needed out- 
side of gathering the fruit. I know of no 
other crop that will give such wonderful 
returns for so little attention. 

All these fruits start bearing the second 
summer after being set. That is, those set 
this spring will produce a good crop a 
year from this summer, and with just 
common attention, will continue to pro- 
duce as long as one needs fruit.—A. P. 


















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





 Preaoideer gare Less effort! Less 

expense! And good yields! That 
is the experience of men who farm 
in the fertile prairie Provinces of 
Manitoba, Sasckatchewan, and 
Alberta—in Canada’s ‘Success 
selt.”’ This is your invitation to 
share in that success—to 


OwnaFarmin Canada’s “Success Belt” 


Investigate the advantages—the profits—the wonderful opportunity that is open to you now— 
and, once gone, will never come again. It is a proven area of Canada—the lands are owned by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company (incorporated 1670) which now offers them to you. 





Not a subdivision or a land selling scheme—this Company is continuing its trading opera- 
tions—it is selling its lands in the “Success Belt.” 

Come to Canada—to the “Success Belt.’”’ Come to wealth. Come to happiness. Come 
to prosperity! 


The Hudson’s Bay Company Invites You 


Grain and Stock Highly Profitable $25 per acre. The usual terms are one-eighth cash and 


the balance in easy annual installments. Many settlers 
The world already knows of the stupendous grain crops _ have paid for farms in much less time than they intended, 
of Western Canada that relieved the food situation when out of profits on rich harvests—sometimes even from 
the strain of the war was hardest. Your farm in Canada’s one crop 
“Suceess Belt” will be in the heart of the very country 
that produced those banner crops. Those records can be Low Taxes—None on Improvements 
equalled and exceeded. This is your opportunity. 
Wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax, are the chief products 
of this wonderfully fertile region. Wild hay grown in 
vast tonnage without effort, supplies rich feed for beef 
and dairy cattle 


That Western Canada is hospitable and encouraging to 
settlers can be seen in its system of taxation. A small 
levy is made on the land; and none at all on buildings, 
improvements, implements, machinery, stock, or personal 
: ; property. Everything that can be done, has been and is 

Think of the profits—at a cost of $10 to $25 per acre being done to make this perpetually the “Success Belt” 
Compare the investment and profit possibilities with farm ; 
lands near you Then you will see w hy this has been The Right Kind of Neighbors 
named the “Success Belt’’. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company is not a Real Estate con- 


Schools, Churches, Social Life cern. It is—as it has been during its 250 years’ existance 
—in the business of fur trading and conducting stores. 
Good schools are assured by Canada’s system. All over Its land holdings embrace more than 3,000,000 acres, not 
the ‘“‘Suecess Belt” are sections of land held for school in one group, but in sizable acreage scattered over the 
use. Many good publie schools are already established entire “Success Belt’’ so that your selection is not limited 
More are being established as rapidly asthe need for them to any one locality, or any one set of climatic conditions. 
arises Both Provincial and Dominion Governments It has time and again declined to sell lands to the wrong 
lend a willing hand, and supply funds kind of people. Its interest in you as a farmer is not 
Churches of practically every denomination are to be _ limited to its sales agreement. It is interested in proper 
found throughout the “Success Belt.” furnishing the upbuilding of Western Canada, and this invitation is ex- 
centres of social communities that vour wife and children tended essentially to the individual—to real, honest-to- 
will readily appreciate goodness sincere people who come to make good. 


° e That is the kind of neighbors you want; such are the 
Low Prices Time to Pay people you want your wife and children to associate with. 


and in the “Success Belt” is very low in price—$10 to In the “Success Belt” you may be sure of such neighbors, 


HUDSON? S BAY COMPANY 


Land Dept. Desk 1504 (INCORPORATED A. D. 1670 Winnipeg, Canada 


Write To-Day "ea 
Send the Coupon 





Land Department, Hudson’s Bay Company 
Desk 1504, Winnipeg, Canada 


Please send me without cost 





or obligation, informatior 
restpy to r 


You will want a farm in 





Belt” just as surely as you want success 

who have made good You will want 

buy it from astaunch and reliable company like this one—the oldest 

ympany im the world—and feel absolutely safe in every step you take 
Then write today—send this coupon to the Land Departn f t 


Hudson's Bay Company 


Remember this is not a land operating organization or a real estate 
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Owna’ SELECTED’ Farm 


In Western Canada 
—Make Bigger Profits! 


The most weptertel egpertent fn the world for Busi- 
BST foc il fg an ect ting ie ge Waa 
Canadian National Railways in Western Canada. 

“SELECTED” Farms 

These “SELECTED” Farms are chosen from 
Ge ae of ho stehass woees ans setts country in 
sent 4,000 miles of rail hose i while free 
to is of great practical value. 

A Cordial Welcome 

Western Canada extends a helpful hand to 

age 

e— . . 

hy winters— 
bealt is p ames you wonderfully prosperous 





Low Taxes—Easy Terms 
There fs a smal] tax on the land, but buildings, improve. 
Cea renapt Herne on BELECTED™ Farmer About 16 
T cent cash cown, balance ual payments over 6 
of years; interest usual 


Special Rates to Homeseekers 


the lines of the 
National Railways. Full information will be sent on 
request. WRITE OR MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


DEWITT FOSTER, Superintendent Resources, 
Canadian National Railways, 
Dept. 1504 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 
hout obligati 
Kose afer et cts lems coursing Want 
erp a checked below: 
Opportunities for big profits in wheat 
Big money-makin, stock raising 


Special Railway Rates for Homeseekers 
Business and Industrial Opportunities 
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Farmers—Real 
Money tor You 
In Mississippi 


Remarkably productive land in southern 
Mississippi for $20 and $25 an acre. Surpris- 
ingly large yields and big profits in sugar cane, 
sweet potatoes, cotton, soy beans, corn and 
velvet beans, vegetables, hogs, pecans and Sat- 
suma oranges. Lands on high plateau abun- 
dantly watered and very healthful. Close to 
Mobile market. Land owned by old Southern 
company known for solidity and square deal- 
ing. Sold direct to real farmers at lowest possi- 
ble prices. A genuinely fine opportunity for 
any farmer. Write for complete information 


Lampton Realty Co. 
City Bank Bidg. Mobile, Alabama 














A ine giving 
the FACTS in re- 
gard to the land sit- 
uation, 3 months’ 


If fora heme or, investment you ore ink. 
arm , simp 

= oA ‘om, **Mail me Landology and all pare 

taulare free."’ Addr 





Buy a farm be- 
A SNAPPY OPPORTUNITY fore prices ad- 
vance. Buy one in wonderful Otter Tail County, West 
Central Mipnesota. Write us today and wo will send 
you FREE information on how to get one of these 
farms. Our reputation, “A Good Title Always.” 


c. D. BAKER LAND COMPANY, 
Drawer-W, 


Fergus Falls, Minnesota 








trial subscription | 





Difficulty is often experienced in con- 
nection with the growing of radishes in 
heavy clay soils. Roots fail to develo 
properly or are unpalatable, due to lack 
of crispness and tenderness from inter- 
rupted growth. 

Any soil may be put in condition to pro- 
duce roots of first-class quality thru the 
addition of sand and well-rotted stable 
manure. For each fifty-foot length of row 
two or three wheelbarrow loads of sand 
with twice this amount of manure will 
answer nicely. Both may be spread and 
worked well into the soil following spad- 
ing or plowing. In case wood ashes and 
rotted poultry manure are available, a 
small load of each may be used to ad- 
vantage. 

Practically all varieties of radishes will 
do well when planted in soils prepared in 
this way, provided they are given suffi- 
cient moisture. 

Radishes should be taken for use be- 
fore they have become overmature, that 
is, tough and pithy. The supply may be 
kept fairly constant thru making suc- 
cessive plantings ranging from a week to 
ten days apart.—E. L. K., Kans. 


THE CASE OF SQUIRE CONNETT 
Continued from page 58 

To show what this golden-hued apple 
has been doing I will quote you the record 
made by five or six acres when the trees 
were thirteen years old. This piece of the 
orchard produced one thousand and one 
barrels that year, which was about five 
barrels to the tree. The limbs of nearly 
every tree had to be propped to keep them 
from breaking down. This was an ex- 
ceptional year, but they have averaged 
very well right oo | 

The Dutchess and the Ben Davis come 
next as bearers. In spite of the wide- 
spread criticism of this variety Mr. Con- 
nett sticks by old Ben. “It is a profit- 
able apple. It fills the barrel,” he says. 
“On account of being more subject to dis- 
ease than a great many varieties it is re- 
latively short lived, but while it lives it is 
a big producer. It is not the best eating 
apple, but it is a good looker, a good 
shipper, sells well and makes us money. 
The planting of Bens was overdone many 
years ago, and I believe thet has had mue 
to do with its present unpopularity in 
many places.” 

The Jonathan is usually considered a 
ywretty rugged tree, but here they have 
found that it suffers a good deal from fire 
blight. They have tried cutting out the 
blighted parts, but the results have not 
been very satisfactory. Mr. Connett be- 
lieved that the pear trees were guilty 
of starting this blight in the orchard and 
so all of the pears have been grubbed out. 
He has not Found the Jonathan a partic- 
ularly good yielder, but the price is usually 
so good that the profit is all right in the 
end. This year they brought nine dollars 


| a barrel. 


All of the apples have their shortcom- 
ings as weil as their virtues. The Wealthy 
is a fairly good producer, but it bears in 
spots. However, it fits into the sequence 
of ripening and they are loath to part with 
it. ‘The Dutchess is more subject to blotch 
than most apples and this disease must be 
fought continually with bordeaux. The 
Bens get the blotch some and are more 
subject to scab than any of the others. 
They also suffer from canker a great deal 


|}and cutting out the diseased parts seems 


to do little good, but this destructive 
growth does not seem to travel to the 
other trees. So far it has not done so. 

The Wolf River is not a widely popular 
variety, but the Connetts have found a 
good market for the product of the few 
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Last Big Block 
OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RESERVED FARM LANDS 


THIS announces the of- 
fering of the last big block of 


the Canadian Pacific Reserved 
Farm cone Until this block is 
disposed you can secure at 
low cost a farm home in Western 
Canada that will make you rich 
and independent. Never again 
on the American Continent will 













apa and rich park lands in 
Loy. minster and Battleford Dis- 
tricts of Central Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan. Farm Lands on the 












In Southern Alberta, the Canadian 
Pacific ae a f has the lar- 
gest individual irrigation undertaking 
on the American Continent. This dis- 
cont: lands 
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rates have been 
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Farm Homes. Se 
cungiete Sniormeten — 
Supt. of Colonization 


For 
ask the C. P. R. 


EVERGREENS ws 
Tested ¥ 
Eh 


C . colors. 
D. HILL NURSERY CO.,B0x$ 253 Dundee. Ul. 














INTEREST wane sepents trate 


for 6or 12months. Deposit guaranteed by 
stateof North Dekote uarantee of 


under 
6 sae act. THE ST STA BANK of 
WBELLS BOWBELLS, NO. DAKOTA 
CAPITAL $25,000.00. SURPLUS $5000.00 
Free Government Lands 95°") 
book “Vacant Government Lands” lists and describes 
every acre in every a | in U.S. Tells loca 
place to apply, how secured FREE. 1920 diagrams 
tables, new laws, lists., ete. Price 50 cents postpaid. 
WEBB PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 141, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


FARM LANDS Big money in farming, 


Mich. best hardwood co.’s. 
churches. Only $15 to $35 per acre. Small down pay- 








Good roads, markets, schools, 
ment; easy 8. est Co.; lowest prices; best land. 
Write today for free booklet. SWIGART LAND CO., 
V1259 First National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 


655-M Kh Acre Far 39 acres ey 


clay loam soil; g 
bulidings, well, spring, pasture, 





firewood, orchard. 
44 miles from city; good Ge oe near cheese 
00, one-half cash. 


factory and school. Price 
Rv. Lath. Colonization Co., Dept. 9, Merrill, Wisconsin 
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RED RIVER VALLEY, wvetrormation free 


McKENZIE LAND CO., CROOKSTON, MINN. 
IF YOU WANT 222o cyan: 
JOHN J. BLACK, 97 St., Chippewa Falla, Wis, 
100,000,000. S°SS* yen", Sosee ree ee eed 
THE WOMESEEKER, Dept. 204, $, CALIFORNIA 
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Free to Sprayers 


A service that enables you to do the right thing at 
We are advising and directing and 


trees in the old orchard and are planting 
enough in.the new one so they can sell 
them in carload lots. The trees are strong 
and healthy and are good bearers. 
ripen right after the Wealthy. 

The Connett apples are never sold on 
the trees. Mr. 
after the packing, and, 
from the quotation at the beginning of 
this article, they do a job that pleases the 
buyers mighty well. They consider that 
it unnecessary to have an inspector 
around to see that the barrels contain 
what the labels state. Practic: ally every- 
thing goes into barrels. A few are boxed 
for the use of the family and fer gifts to 
friends. One year a Kansas City firm 
bought many apples and asked that they 
be packed in baskets that held a third of a 
barrel. This was not a costly method, 
but they are not often wanted this way. 

The percentage of culls in this orchard 
seems to be unusually small and also the 
percentage of seconds. There were more 
culls than usual this year because the 
Jonathans dropped very badly, probably 
on account of alternate very dry and wet 

lis, said one of the boys. The best of 
thus were barreled and sold to farmers 
who drove to the orchard for them. The 
culls that were not sold in this way were 
sold loose to hucksters from St. Joseph. 
They usually manage to make these low 
grade apples pay for their picking. 

One striking feature of the apple harvest 
on this farm is that instead of hs aving the 
apples hauled to a packing shed or central 
point, the packers follow the pickers thru 
the orchard. The sorting table is mounted 
on a sled twelve feet by eight made of 
planks nailed to skids. The sorting table 
or chute is placed diagonally on this sled 
so that considerable space is available on 
each side. The man who drives the sled 
from place to place tries to place it so that 
the chute will slope downhill to the bar- 
rel. This is sometimes rather difficult, 
and to get away from the difficulty Mr. 
Connett has planned a sled with a re- 
volving platform and will have it for use 
next summer. The chute will be bolted to 
this turntable which can be locked in any 
position. With this improved equip- 
ment it will be possible to take advantage 
of the hill slope with very little bother 
The barrels of firsts are placed on one 
side of the chute on the platform as fast 
as they are filled by the The sec- 
onds are put in barrels on the other side. 
When six barrels of firsts have accumu- 
lated on the sled heads are laid on them 
and they are moved off under a tree. 
Here they are “tailed,” that is, the apples 
that are to form the bottom row are 
turned cheek up. Then the heads are put 
on and the barrels are marked. 

A great advantage is claimed for this 
method of harvesting. Two rows: are 
picked on each side of the traveling chute. 
The pickers empty their baskets directly 
onto the table. This saves a loading and 
an unloading over the common method 
and Mr. Connett thinks that in addition 
to saving a good many apples from bruises 
it saves money. The sorting chute is 
padded with straw covered with sacking, 
another precaution that a good many ap- 
ple growers do not observe. A short — 
of the floor of the chute is bare and 1 
made of strips set far enough apart so as 
to let the leaves and dirt drop thru. 

Men who are interested in making some- 


IS 


packer. 


thing out of apples can afford to pay a| 


good deal of attention to what Mr. Con- 
nett has to say as well as to the results he 
has obtained on his own farm. He has 
made some talks lately to Missouri apple 
growers and two things have stood oui— 
use varieties for which there is a good 
market and have four or five so that you 
can keep working all thru the season, but | 
have enough of each kind so that someone | 
will want to buy them. 





They | 


Connett and his boys look | 
as you remember | 
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the right time. 


cooperating with fruit growers everywhere. 
your spraying problems up to us. 
ing experts be your guide. 
Simply write us plainly about your 


personally. 


sending out. 


satin-finis h fruit. 
trol of Se ‘ab 


of 


Our complete line 


ORCHARD BRAND. 
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spraying problems. 
mailing list and you will receive free the worth- 
while spraying pointers and information we are 


SPRAY WITH ORCHARD BRAND 


B.T.S. or 
Atomic Sulphur 


These are dependable, economical spray materials—time tested, 
They have proved their value. 
tion with Orchard Brand Arsenate of Lead will produce smooth, 
They are highly efhicient remedies in the con- 
, Leaf Spot and other fungous troubles, 


This is for your protection. 
Brand Spray Materials are the result of large otchard practice 
and over 20 years manufacturing experience by one of the largest 
chemical companies in the United States. 


Address all inquiries, and all requests for detailed spray schedules, 
bulletins, etc., to 


mineral Chemic 


tide Dept.,.25 Broad St, New York ~~. 
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weet Clover 


WHITE BLOSSOM 


oroughly Recleaned. Best on market. Priced 
verylow. Cheapesttosow. Grows in all soils. Best 
for pasture andhay. Our hardy Dakota grown Alfal- 
fas, Red Clover, Alsyke and ‘Timothy will interest 
rou. Timothy and Alsyke Special $8.00 per bu, 
n’t buy until you know what Disco Guaranteed 
Seeds are. Write for free samples, cata- e 
Jog, alfalfa manual and special prices. 
Dakota Improved Seed Co. 
875 Lawler St. Mitchell, S. D. 


HONEY @:" arperior Quality. Also Green 









ounty’s Famous Cheese. Price list Free. 
- ROSA, MONROE, WISCONSIN 





UDAN GRASS 


Wonderful New Hay Plant. Yields 
more tonnage per acre than any 
other grass. Grows quick. We e 
§ will send free, upon request, a 
sample of the seed, booklet. of in- 
formation, 130-page illustrated « o 
catalog and special red ink } 
list offering lowest prices, 
IOWA SEED COMPANY 
an Des Moines, 
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Probably not ten percent of the farm 
gardens have a real asparagus bed that 
produces tender, juicy sprouts thruout 
the spring. If there is a bed of this 
dainty vegetable, it is usually about one- 
fifth large enough, is given no care, be- 
comes sod-covered and produces little, 
tough, stringy, spindling sprouts. The 
owner says he “don’t care for asparagus, 
no how.” No wonder! 

An asparagus bed that will last for 
twenty to thirty years and provide an- 
nually this delicious and early vegetable 
can be made with the expenditure of only 
a few dollars and a little time. For the 
ordinary family, a bed five feet wide and 
twenty feet long will be about right. 
Dig out the ground to a depth of two and a 
half feet. The best plan is to wall up the 
bed all around with old brick or rock, 
in order to keep the roots from spread- 
ing. But this is not vital. Fill in the 
excavation to a depth of six inches with 
chips, sawdust, small sticks, leaves, etc., 
packing it down closely. Put on this six 
inches of the strongest stable manure. 
Then fill to the top with rich loam soil 
and manure, half and half, well mixed. 

The roots may now be set. Put them 
in ten inches apart, or in single rows, two 
feet apart, and ten inches apart in the 
rows. Cover with rich soil, three inches 
deep, and scatter over this a half bushel of 
salt and wood ashes, equal parts, well 
mixed. The bed is now complete for a 
generation. 

The bed must, of course, be kept clean 
at all times. Some cut the old stalks each 
fall, but a more practical method is to al- 
low them to stand until early spring. 
Then pile on the bed all the peavines and 
other garden trash, and burn it and the 
old stalks together. The ashes will fur- 
nish all the fertilizer required, and the 
bed will go right ahead improving every 
vear. After burning, loosen the surface 
of the bed with a hand rake. 

Following these directions, one will find 
hundreds of shoots springing up each 
warm morning, and will have all the 
asparagus for immediate needs and for 
canning, that one family can use. Cut- 
ting should not be continued too late, 
as this is the cause of the greatest injury 
to the bed. Make the last cutting not 
later than June 5th or 10th. 

Asparagus is not only an appetizer and 
a luxury, but a very valuable stimulator of 
the digestive organs. It is especially valu 
able in the spring, because of the body’s 
great need for succulent vegetables after 
months of heavy, dry fruit and vege- 
tables.—A. C. P., Ind. 

SPINACH FOR SUMMER GREENS 

4 small plot of New Zealand spinach in 
some out-of-the-way place in the home 
rarden will furnish an ample supply of 
—_ greens thruout the summer. Plants 
are very productive and the flavor of the 
cooked greens is very superior. 

Seeds which are about the size of 
garden peas are planted in rows three 
feet apart. When plants have become 
well established, they should be thinned 
to stand twelve to eighteen inches apart 
in the row. 

The tips of the branches, like ordinary 
spinach in appearance, are picked and 
used, a part of each stem being left to 
send out new shoots from its axils. On 
an average, one picking may be made 
each week with no check in the growth of 
the plants. 

Owing to their vigorous growth the 
plants soon cover the ground so com- 
pletely that the tips to be used do not be- 
eome covered with particles of sand, as do 
the leaves of other garden spinach. The 
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If the seed you 
planted in good 
ground did not 
produce, would 
you plant that same kind of seed again? 


Then why replace a broken porcelain plug with 
another porcelain plug ? 

The Splitdorf Spark Plug—break-proof and 
leak-proof— The Plug with the Green Jacket” 


—has no porcelain to break to put it out of 
commission and make a new plug necessary. 


East India Ruby Mica exclusively is used for 
insulation, and unlike porcelain it never chips, 
cracks or breaks. 

There is a special type Splitdorf Green Jacket 
Spark Plug best suited for your engine—with 
the right Splitdorf Plug, once installed; you 
simply forget spark plug trouble. 


Write for booklet that will show you the cor- 
rect plug for YOUR engine. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO. 
93 Warren Street, Newark, N. J. 
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Trees & Shrubs 
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Eke freight and guarantes satisfaction, “If'e. 
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New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 129,New Albany, Ind. |} terested, ask for 1920 Cetalog. It axploina ia. 
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Profits for Sale 1302 Peters — - Troy, Ohio 


Nut growers are rosperou 
not only because arlene 4 
high, but because pecan and 
wainut trees require com- 
paratively little care. 

MY CATALOG describes 
and pricesthe best varieties 
of nut trees. Send for it today. 


J. F. JONES, Nut jali 
Box F, rit, — 





Write for our 
Free Catalog! — you how you 
can save money buy! direct 
from the targest berry Bas and 
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plant is a perennial and, with a light mulch 
of straw or trash, will hold over from sea- 
son to season. The first harvesting from 
plants obtained from seeds sown in early 
spring may be made in late July or early 
August.—E. K., Colo. 





SWISS CHARD FOR HOME USE 

A small plot of Swiss Chard, for beet 
greens, should be imcluded in the aver- 
age farm garden. The plant thrives in 
any rich, mellow soil, and continues 
growth until nipped by the killing frosts 
of autumn. Leaves of the plant are used 
as greens, or the leaf stem may be cooked 
and served, as is asparagus. Harvestings 
which begin in July from early spring- 
sown crops, continue at intervals thru- 
out the growing season. A thirty-foot 
row of plants is sufficient for the average 
farm family. 

Chard seeds which have the exact ap- 
pearance of those of garden beets are 
planted similarly, in rows two and one- 
half feet apart. Plants, when well-cs- 
tablished, should be thinned to stand 
eight or ten inches apart in the row. 
Cultivat ion, as with other garden crops, 
should be frequent and thoro during the 
summer, in order that the greatest pos- 
sible amount . moisture may be con- 
served.—E. L. K., Kans. 


TO SUCCEED WITH CUCUMBERS 

Some folks experience considerable dif- 
ficulty in growing cucumbers 

If the soil is rich and naturally damp, 
it is easier to grow cucumbers than it is 
where the soil is rather thin and where 
water must be applied regularly to give 
plenty of moisture. 

The striped cucumber beetle is the 
worst enemy of the cucumber, and these 
can be kept from the plants by making 
a board frame of boards six inches wide 
to place over the hill of growing vines. 
It should be set edgeways, with mosquito 
netting or some very thin cloth over the 
top to prevent the entrance of the beetles, 
and to admit the light and moisture of the 
atmosphere. , : S * Pl « D d 

Keep these frames over the vines unti 
they 4 well filled with the foliage. pring Owing eman S 

When ——s place the — to - e ° 
in an easterly direction to get full ad- D d bl R d t S 
vantage of the sun in the early morning epen a ©e a la or er V 1ce 
when the bees work on the blossoms and 
earry the pollen from one to the other 








MODINE 


SPIREX 


RADIATORS 9 





while the dew is still on the flowers. Sprin lowing means long hours 
If these rules are observed it will be pring P J g of hard, Steady 
easy to grow cucumbers.—H. M. M. work for your tractor. Every day in the field must 
SMALL FRUIT AS A SIDELINE so for es woe nga To get this day-in 
ontinued from page 70 ~~ firs 
to any general farmer who finds that he = ay out oe ability you must x t have a 
can ete into = ee oo —_ cool, even running motor. That is why so 
ness. they are allowed to take the usua : H H : : 
course, shift for themselves, the returns much attention 1s being paid to the radiator 
will, of course, only be average. But in tractor building. ; 
where they are given a few sprayings each ; 
season and properly pruned and cultivated The Modine SPIREX radiator has been chosen as 
you ean count on a cash return that will be : 
well worth the effort. _ standard equipment by a large number of tractor manu- 
_ As to market, seve ten sullen meta facturers because of its unusual cooling capacity— 
in any community to take care of your +1; 
production, if you care to go after it. strength and durability. 
When berries sell at twenty-five and : : 
thittaried dentin @ ben ha aitels the aeeiion In the first place the famous SPIREX spiral in each cell 
cities thruout the season, it simply in- gives a whirling motion to the air as it passes through, 
dicates that there is ~~ aller supply than forcing it against the sides of the water channels, greatly 
can meet the demand, and there are many 1 : h li Besi : : 
people not buying be rries at that price who acce erating the coo ing. esides this the unique core 
would buy them if cheaper. The market- construction—with extra heavy copper stock—gives an 
ing is often so distorted that it appears to added strength and stability to the entire radiator making 
be the hard element in berrying. As a 


matter of fact, it is not nearly as hard as it strong enough to withstand the roughest usage. 


the production. And the farmers men- 
tioned above seem to have solved the pro- 


SPIREX superiority is being demonstrated by hundreds 











duction side of the problem. of busy tractors and trucks in hard daily use. 
If you are reasonably sure that your Before you buy a tractor ask if it is equipped with a 
soil will grow alfalfa, get your inoculation SPIREX radiator 


in advance by sowing some alfalfa and | 
sweet clover seed with your regular spring 


seeding of clover. | MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


er | Racine, Wisconsin 
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HERE is seareely a farm but what has either a few or a 

great many fruit trees of undesirable, or at least med- 

locre varieties. Indeed, when the idea of spraying is 
brought forward as a means of obtaining good clean, sound 
fruit an objection is sometimes heard: ‘Well, my apples are 
such poor ones that if they were all sound they fe not be 
worth eating.” Especially is this true where some of the Rus- 
sian varieties of apples were introduced in the search for hardi- 
ness. Now that we have them we do not like the fruit they 
bear, and some of us, therefore, neglect the trees. However, 
these will provide excellent stock for topworking, for they cer- 
tainly are —- to withstand as much as they have. It is to be 
regretted that the owners of some of these hs urdy orchards do 
not realize their good fortune. Anyone interested in orchard- 
ing has heard a lot in recent years about hardy stock and double 
working. Here in the old orchard is the stock already in the 
gran established and thriving. It is ready to grow new high 
quality varieties and to 
begin bearing first-class 
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shaped tree, yet it will be better to use them for the sake of the 
tree’s vigor. 

The most favorablé time to topwork is early in the spring 
just as the buds begin to swell. Some leeway is allowable, and 
cions may be successfully set before and after this time, but it 
is better, if it is necessary to extend the season, that it be late, 

rather than e: uly. Some success has been had working even 
until the leaves were nearly full size, but this is waiting too nea 
the dangerously late season. 

For actually doing the work there are several methods em- 
ployed. Probably the most commonly used method especially 
thru the east and middle west is that of the cleft graft. For this 
work a grafting tool is very handy but not essential. A chisel or 
hatchet and a narrow wedge of wood or metal and a mallet or 
hammer will do very well. A good sharp knife is necessary with 
which to prepare the cions. 

The operation itself is not at all difficult. Simply cut off 
the branch that you intend to work, leaving a stub 
with a smooth square-cut surface. Split this stub 





fruit in a fraction of the 
time it would take to 
grow a new orchard. 

\ statement like the 
foregoing will sound en- 
couraging to the disap- 
pointed owners of the 
orchard with poor varie- 
ties He will want to 
now how to do it and 
f he can make the change 

iself. The answer is 
easy. It can be done by 
top-working, and with 
ome knowledge of how 1t 
s done, anyone can easily 








down about two inches by means of the grafting 
tool, chisel, or hatchet and mallet. Remove the 
chisel and drive in the wedge to hold the parts of the 
stub apart while the cions are being inserted. Cions 
most suitable for the purpose are made from good, 
strong, mature one year old wood of the previous 
season’s growth. There should be about three 
buds on the cion, the lower end of which should be 
trimmed to a wedge. The top of the wedge should 
be about an inch below the lowest bud, and the edge 
of the wedge opposite the bud should be shaved a 
little thinner than the other. The cion is then in- 
serted in the cleft with the lower bud facing out from 
the center of the stub. Particular care must be 
taken that the cambium layer of the cion crosses or 
touches that of the stub. As you know the cam- 
bium area is that little space between the bark and 








perform the work. Some 
have had the idea that it 


. Don’t try to prune an old t 
requires a lot ol technical :; P 7 7 


back all in one year. 


the wood where growth 
all takes place in the 





owledge to get results, 
but this is not true. The 
fact is any careful workman can do it, and do 
Of course, the first essential is the stock. There 

re a few varieties which it will not pay to top- 
ork. Choose strong growing varieties for the root 
system. The use of weak growing stock such as 
ertain of the crabs, yellow transparent, hyslop, 
wealthy, dutchess, and wagner is not conducive 
to best results. Often their use will prove dis- 
couraging and cause the owner of the orchard to 
doubt the value of topworking. Therefore, choose 
the strong growing, more or less youthful trees for 
renew: al, and in lace of old, decrepit, or slow 
growing g| undesirables, plant new trees. 

For cion wood, ane dorm: int wood of the de- 
sired variety of last season’s growth. One year old 
wood has been found to do better than older, and 
the wood must be dormant in order that it may be 
S iecessfully grafted. In choosing a variety con- 
sider the quality and home requirements just as 
you would if you were planting a new tree. Really, you are 
simply oe a new tree on an old one, and, therefore, the 
same care should be taken to get stand: rd and high quality 
varieties. It is a good idea to choose the best varieties of your 
own orchard or that of your neighbor, varieties that do well and 

ive proved their value right under your own particular condi- 
tions. A letter to your experiment station will also get informa- 

on on varieties most suitable to your own state or locality. 

We have spoken so far of stocks and cions. Now for the ac- 

il work. Do not attempt to work over the entire tree the 
first year. Too many try to do that and only get fair results. 
lhe cions may make a good start and apparently be well es- 
tablished only to die after two or three years because of the 
evere dehorning. A far better method of doing the job is to 
vork only a part of the tree the first year and complete the job 
ie next. Or, ordinarily a half dozen good strong branches may 
be chosen to use as stubs for grafting. These will form the 

ffold or main limbs of the tree and should be chosen for their 

e, position, etc. As a rule these will form the structure for 

ie new tree in very good shs ape, and the following season part 

ithe remainder of the top may be removed without any con- 
deration other than careful pruning, and the second year the 
job may be completed. If it so happens that it is impossible 
to choose the whole half dozen well placed stubs for scaffold 
limbs the first year, the remainder can be completed the second. 

Che best size of branches to use for working are those three 

ches in diameter and smaller. It is a whole lot better to use 
small limbs than large ones. It is not so very difficult to get 
the cions started on the large branches but it is not at all cer- 
tain how long lived such a union will be. Even tho the use of 
smaller branches may necessitate a somewhat more poorly 
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trees. It does no good to 
put the cions in the cleft 
entirely in the wood, nor 
with the outer edge of the 
cion flush with the side of 
the stub. The best way 
is to set the cion at an 
angle so that the cut or 
wedge portions of the cion 
will touch the growing or 
cambium area of the 
stub at one point at 
least. Contact at just 
one point is sufficient for 
a union. Now if your 
stub is big enough, set 
another cion in the op- 
posite side of the cleft, 








Paint 


remove the wedge, thus 
allowing the cleft to hold 
the cions firmly in place. 
If there is danger of 
crushing the cions it may be well to leave a small wooden wedge 
in place to relieve the pressure a bit. However, if good ma- 
ture, sound wood is chosen for the cions there is very little 
danger of their being crushed. The extra thickness of the a 
side of the cions insures good contact between the growing area 
and increases the chance for success. Grafting wax should now 
be applied very thoroly to all the cut surfaces, all over the end 
of the stub, along the split sides of the cleft, over the tips of the 
cions, in fact, wherever there is a chance of drying out and 
consequent failure of growth. 

For a suitable wax to use in grafting, melt together four 
p arts by weight of resin, two parts of beeswax and one part of 

eef tallow or raw linseed oil. For a hard wax most suitable 
to topworking and use in warm weather, use the tallow. For a 
wax easily handled in cold weather the oil is more suitable, but 
it will soften very much in the heat of summer. Apply the 
wax while hot by means of a dauber or brush. If it is desired to 
keep some wax on hand so that it can be readily melted for use 
at a moment’s notice, pour the bot melted wax into water. 
When it is cool pull and work like ts affy until it is a buff or light 
yellow color. The hands should be greased with tallow or oil to 
prevent sticking. After the wax is sufficiently worked make it 
into balls and wrap in waxed paper to prevent their running to- 
ge ther. 

It is well to cover the waxed surface with a sort of bandage to 
prevent melting of the wax. A strip of old cotton cloth will 
serve excellently for this purpose. On page 66 of this issue are 
pictures which will illustrate in full the various stages in the 
process of making a cleft graft. Study the pictures a little 
and you will understand just how the work is done. 

After you have had a bit of experi- (Continued on page 101] 


the new scar to stop bleeding and 
protect from the weather. 
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Brand of American Ingot Iron 


It Resists Rust 
on the Farm 


OU can't afford to buy farm machinery 

that rapidly rusts away. The radiators, 
shields and tanks of your tractors; your 
planter seed boxes; grain drill hoppers and 
implement tool boxes, your ensilage cutter 
blower pipes, concrete mixer, or any other 
implements you may use—all should be 
made of Armco Brand of American Ingot 
Iron. 

Armco Brand of American Ingot Iron is 
rendered so uniform in texture and so free 
from the impurities which usually cause 
rust, that the sheet-metal parts of all farm 
implements made of this metal will give 
several times the service that ordinary sheet- 
metal products give. In fact, everything in 
the form of sheet metal on the farm—roofs, 
siding, gutters, cornices, coping, drain-pipes, 
wire fencing, hog waterers, grain-bins, silos, 
should be made of this pure, durable, rust- 
resisting brand of ingot iron. 

Many leading makes of tractors are 
equipped with sheet-metal parts made of 
Armco Brand of American Ingot Iron. 
Several manufacturers of farm implements 
and metal products for farm use employ 
it exclusively for their sheet-metal parts. 
Examine the machines you buy—be sure 
that they are made of Armco Brand of 
American Ingot Iron. 

Write for our free bulletin, “‘Armco 

Tron on the-Farm.”’ It gives a com- 

plete list of these manufacturers 
THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO, 

Dept. 292, Middletown, Ohio 





The American Rolling Mill Co. 
Dept. 292, Middletown, Ohio 








The trade-mark ARMCO 
carries the assurance that 
products bearing that 
mark are manufactured 
by the American Rolling 
Mill Company with the 


skill, intelligence, and 
fidelity associated with its 
prodacts, and hence can 
be depended upon to pos- 
sess in the highest degree 
the merit claimed for 
them The trade - mark 
ARMCO is registered in 


the U. S. Patent Office 


Please send me your free bulletin, “Armco 
Iron on the Farm,” which describes in de- 
tail Armco Iron rust-resisting products 


Name ..... 
i SD See 


ME nec atekedvawess ee eeeeeesesese 
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I VE RAL thousand inquiries from | 
wovs and girls asking about the loan | 
lub have already been received. We 


t evervone ot our boy and 
ten to nineteen 


IXIOUS tha 
ulers oO! club age 
advantage of our loan service 

some food or feed this year. 

(ht course, you want to own something and 

ce some money for your education or a 
suit of clothes or many other things that 
bovs and girls would like to have or do. 

On page 102 of March =~ ey r of Sue- 
cessful Farming you will find all details of 

ir loan club contest. One ned ew and 
fifty dollars in prizes will be awarded to 
the winners in our various clubs. Here isa 
chance to earn some good prize money and | 
as weh | 


rs ike 


, 
i raise 


cquire some bus iness expe rence 
s make some money for yourself, 

Thru our plan you can secure a loan : and | 
then join one of the regular boys’ and 
clubs in your cofinty or state. It 
join and if og have no| 
your state leader at 


girls’ 
costs nothing t 
county agent write 
your agricultural college. 

Clubs are organized with five or more 
boys and girls. Each club has its own 
officers and meets atjleast once a month. | 
You will not only benefit from these 
meetings but enjoy a social time as well. 
What boys or girls on the farm do not 
enjoy meeting for work and play? 

Boys and girls club work should be or- 
ganized in every county and community. 
Talk to your parents, farm bureau mem- 
bers, and county agent about this matter. 
If you have no county agent or club leader 
write your congressman and tell him that 
you want him to have funds appropriated 
so the boys and girls in your county and 
state may have the club work. 

Just fill out and sign the Successful | 
Farming loan club coupon found below, 
and mail it today. 


“| WOULD NOT HAVE HAD HER, 
IF mi 





“T am sending you the picture of my- 
self and my pig. She is doing fine. I 
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would not have had her if it had not been 


for your loan. When I bought her she 
weighed about one hundred fifty pounds, 
nd now she weighs about two hundred 
pounds I call her Peggy.” —Virgil | 
Conner, Franklin Co., Nebr. 


I THINK YOUR PLAN IS GREAT 
\m sending you picture of myself and | 
her for a milch 


I expect to raise 


v. She is nine months old now. 
I sold my pigs and bought a Remington 
twenty-two rifle so I can 
wks and rats 
I have little stee« r calf. 


shoot ec rows, 


I mean to sell 


; open or 


| helped thru our loan club. 


BOYS AND GIRLS CLUB DEFT, 


Ownership for Boys and Girls 








~ 


se” 4 
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him soon and will put the money in the 
bank. 

I think it is great the way you help boys 
and girls to get stock of their own. When 
I am grown up I mean to have a lot of 
cattle.’”—Edw. Knudtson, Trempealeau, 
Co., Wis. 








KILL THE RATS 

Rats eat and destroy food and feed 
valued at hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars annually. They also carry disease 
and are a general nuisance to man and 
beast. They contribute as much to the 
high cost of living as any other agency and 
every boy and girl should consider the 
rat as a real enemy. 

Right now when production is low and 
when the world needs all we can produce of 
food and feed and raw materials for the 
factories, we should give the rat a little 
attention. 

Boys and girls, help put Mr. Rat out of 
business. There are several ways to do it. 
The trap, a twenty-two caliber rifle, rat 
poison and other means may be used. 

Here is a letter from a boy in Montana 
telling how rats may be exterminated. 

“I noticed in your November paper a story, 
“How to Kill Rats.".. My mother told me how her 
brother killed rats when he was a little boy He 
noticed that there were rats under the horse man- 
Heh ada box rabbit trap about four feet long, 
both ends, and put it near the manger. 
In it he put eggshells, oats and corn. In ten min- 
utes he looked and saw that one rat was caught. 
In fifteen minutes there were two in and two run- 
ning around looking as if they wanted to let the 
other two out In an hour he had caught seven 


ger 


| rats As soon as he had one caught he would rip 


a sack open at one end, hold it at the opening in 
the bo . trap and in would go the rat, so that was 
the end of Mr. Rat. My uncle never saw any rats 
around after that.”—Arnold Reinhardt, Dawson 
Co., Mont. 


| ————— 
HOW A LOAN INSPIRED A FARM 
GIRL 


Lack of space prevents publishing the 
hundreds, yes, A awntene 4 of letters re- 
ceived from boys and girls who have been 
While some of 
our loan club members fail the first year, 
we are glad to help them again so all may 
make some money and gain some valuable 
experience. The letter published below 
tells of a Colorado girl and what she has 
accomplished. A loan of $18 gave her a 
nice start with pigs. When she showed 
real interest in her project her father was 
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glad to help too, like all parents are, when 
their boys and girls take an interest in the 
farm. 

Several pictures of Miss Birch and her 
stock were submitted and we show one of 
them. The others include a large stock 
barn, home buildings, and the balance of 
Miss Birch’s stock. Space makes it im- 
possible to show all of these. 

What Miss Birch has accomplished 
other farm girls as well as boys may. 
Thru our loan club, all boys and girls of 
club age desiring to enjoy owne rship and 
to make some money for their education or 
|for other good reasons, may take advan- 
tage of our loan service. 
| . Miss Birch tells in her own words how 
she fed and cared for her stock. She 
jalso tells of her ambition to go to college 
jand fit herself for a life of service. She 
jtells her story better in the following 
| words, than we can: 

“In the spring of 1917 I borrowed $18 from Suc- 
cessful Farming with which I bought six nice little 
pigs. I fed them milk, bran, barley, and corn 
chops, and they surely did grow fast. 1 gave them 
their feed three times a day. That fall we had a big 
acorn crop so I turned my pigs out to get fat on 
acorns. Oh, how they did grow and how nice they 
looked. After the acorns were gone I sold them al 
| the net profit amounting to something over forty 
dollars. I did not buy anything else just then but 
put the money out on interest. 

“I am now raising cattle. Was graduated from 
high school in 1918 and dad gave me five cows. 
| That fall they had five nice calves. Last fall five 
more came making ten in all. I sold four of the 
yearlings, keeping one nice solid red heifer. Also 
sold two of my small calves. The total sales 
amounted to two hundred and thirty-five dollars. 
I bought a beautiful two year old red heifer for one 
hundred dollars and put the rest of the money out 
on interest. So now I have five cows, one two 
year old heifer, one yearling heifer, one last spring's 
steer, and two young heifer calves. 

“IT am helping dad on the faym; I do a great dea 
of the outdoor work. It keeps me busy nearly al 
the time and since last September dad has een 
paying me forty dollars a month, and I am to give 
im half of my calves next year. 

“T have always wanted to go to college and my 
hogs and cattle have made my wish come true. 
I am going to the state university next fall and m 
wages and the money from the cattle and hogs 
have sold are going to pay my way. Two years 
have seemed quite awhile to stay out of school 
and I know it will be hard to begin again, but 
I am going to do it. Successful Farming Club Work 
was what started my interest in stock raising and, 
therefore, helped solve the problem of my making 
money to take me thru college. 

“I can only hope my story, such as it ia, will 
help some boy or girl to decide to raise some kind 
of stock, for it is surely a paying business as well 
as a pleasant one. We all know what a wonderful 








| 











thing it is to watch tiny little animals grow to big 
stock. 

“If I think of anyone who would like to borrow 
money for a start, I shall not hesitate to reeommend 
Successful Farming. 

I am only too glad to answer your letter and am 
sorry I have waited so long to do so. I appreciate 
the interest Succe -ssful Farming is taking in the 
nation’s boys and girls.”—Velma G. Birch, Arch- 
uleta Co., Colo. 


Club Editor, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 

I want to join your loan club and pur- 
OE ee eee 
(State whether a pig, calf, sheep, poultry, 

or crop.) 

Please send me application blank and 
details, also enrollment badge free. 
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O:lPull again «breaks World ar 


At the Winnipeg tractor contest in 1912 the OilPull estab- 


lished a world’s record for fuel economy in tractor motors 
y 


by using only .7 pound of fuel per horse-power hour. 


For eight years this record stood unequaled. But in Janu-' 


ary, 1920, it was again broken by another OilPull. At the 


tractor fuel economy tests held by the Ohio State Univer- | 


e ry sity at Columbus, a 12-20 OilPull established a new figure 

i 70% LE of .606 pound of fuel per horse-power hour. This lowered 
Y 9 Tracros the old OilPull record by over 13% and established a new 
world’s record for fuel economy in either kerosene or gaso- | 
line burning tractor motors. 


Thus, again, in public test has the OilPull tractor demon-' 


strated its remarkable economy. OilPull economy, depend- 
ability and durability are even better proved by the 
unequaled OilPull record of performance—in the hands 
of thousands of farmers since the birth of the tractor 
industry. 

The OilPull is built in four sizes — 12-20, 16-30, 20-40 and 
30-60 H.P. It is only fair to mention that but few 1920 
OilPulls remain unsold. 


Write for the OilPull catalog. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY, Inc.’ 


La Porte, Indiana 
29 Branch Offices and Warehouses 


ADVANCE ~RUMELY 
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MOVABLE HOUSES FOR SWINE 


Types That Meet Cornbelt Conditions 


By A. W. TURNER 


NQUIRIES are received almost daily at the Experiment 
and Extension Departments of the Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege relative to the practicability of movable hog houses, 

designs to be preferred sizes to build, how to brace and in fact, 
where plans and specifications can be obtained to construct 
the movable home for swine. The information is cheerfully 
given. It is my intention in this discussion to reach those all 
over the central west who are asking themselves these same 
questions. 

The movable hog house = 


easily opened and closed to admit sunlight and fresh air. 

A convenient water supply saves lots of hard work when hogs 
are being fed in the hot summer months or cold winter days. 

Have breeding crate and ringing chutes under cover and near 
at hand for winter service especially. 

There are many other things, not essential, yet which might 
be added such as feeding floor, hurdles, automatic waterers, 
self-feeders, litter carriers, hog feed cookers, barrels or other 

storage for slop—all of 
which are equipment 


—__ —__—__— 





has made itself almost in- r a a aaa 
dispensable, thru its adap- 
tability to varied conditions. 
When properly built and 
used, this type of pigger 
has proved very successfu 
Proper housing is essentia 
in lvestock raising of any 
kind and more especially 
swime. Dry, sanitary, com- 
fortable conditions must be 
provided if one wishes the 
best returns in the pork 
producing business. The 
hog is different from the 
other animals of the farm 
in that he relies upon thick 
layers of fat for protec- 
tion from the cold during 





which tend to make the 
life of the hog raiser more 
enjoyable. 

A satisfactory house 
harmonizes with its sur- 
roundings, it is neat in 
architectural design and 
sensible in construction, 
In general it should be the 
builder’s ambition to have 
his hog houses add to the 
appearance of the farm- 
stead and be an adver- 
tisement for the business 
he wants to build. 

Piggeries are of two 
general types—the large 
centralized stationary, or 
community house, and 
the movable or colony 











the winter months instead 
of a coat of hair or fur. 
So one readily sees the ad- 
vantage of warm shelter, 
because it saves feed, provides comfort, and, of course, saves 
money and increases profits. 

The newly farrowed pig cannot be expected to thrive with- 
out sufficient protection; nor stock hogs to condition best 
when they are compelled to shiver from the cold and thus burn 
up feed which would otherwise be converted into tissues. 
Sudden wide ranges of temperature are to be avoided for the 
wintering sow. 

A dry, well drained floor as well as dry, tight roof and walls 
are all essentials. Metallic structures are open to criticism, in 
that eondensed moisture is continually dripping from the roof 
and walls. Wooden inside sheathing helps materially in such 
cases acting as an insulator. 

As the hog is so anatomically constructed that he always 
breaths, eats, and drinks close to the ground where infection 
abounds, one readily sees the necessity of cleaning and dis- 
infecting the hog house thoroly. A house that is readily 
opened to plenty of fresh, pure air and one that will let sunlight 
strikeeach part of the interior of the house at some time 
during the day, is essential to profitable swine hus- 
bandry. Walls and floors free from crevices are 
necessary. The regular removal of litter and 
manure is encouraged and made easy by 
roof doors and gable windows in small 
hog houses. 

Just as sunlight and warmth are 
essential during the winter months, 
so shade is a necessity in the sum- 
mer days. High temperature 
dulls the appetite so essential for 
the growing pig. Hogs have 
often times died under the direct 
rays of thesummer sun'so we must 
take into consideration the hog’s 
needs and actions all year-round 
when planning on his home. 

Along with the fact that 
the hog house must be of 
sufficient capacity to be 
onsistent with the num- 
ber, weight and class of hogs 
to be housed in the various 
seasons, are many points of safety 


A family enjoying life in their own front yard 
pleasant piggery 

























house. 

The central house is a 

rmanent structure with 
the various conveniences generally installed. The structure 
may be of wood or masonry and usually rests on a masonry 
foundation. The central house is built to accommodate several 
litters in pens, while the colony house is for one sow and her 
litter only. These houses, as one will imply from the name, 
are usually low containing space about six feet by eight feet. 
The simplicity of design and the reasonable durability has 
placed the movable house in great usage. Each system, the 
community and colony, have their advantages and disad- 
vantages, so when a combination of the two is used, many of 
the disadvantages of each are removed and we have an almost 
ideal plant. 

The movable house is a great asset to the beginner or renter. 
There is no outlay of expense in permanent foundations, and 
the houses can be increased in number as the herd grows. To 
the renter, whose landlord does not believe in permanent swine 
houses, this type of house is his most practical solution. The 
knock-down feature and ease of moving have a strong appeal 

to him as a matter of convenience. 

There is the sanitary side also. The house can be 
moved from place to place so the hogs can be re- 
moved from infectious diseases. Rotation of 
hog pastures and lots is easily and cheaply 
brought about, thus avoiding parasitic In- 
fection, internal and external. The 
small floor area removes the danger 
from dust and also tends toward caus- 
ing the depositing of the manure out- 

side of the hog house. 

Segregation is also a big item; @ 
farrowing sow does better when 
away from other swine, as squealing 
pigs disturb her. Quarantine is 
very easily effected. 

The farmer’s selection has shown the 
types of houses discussed here to be 
the most practical and _ serviceable, 
aitho the adaption of the different 

types is dependent upon local con- 
ditions. The(1) Iowa gable roof house, 
(2) the Ames combination roof house, 
(3) the “A” house, (4) the teepee, have 
stood the test exceptionally well and are 


This type makes a very 


ind eomfort to be considered. High found extensively used thruout the pork- 
doorsills and slippery floors often ae *h Se aad producing area. 
cause abortion. Rough, uneven floors ” a see This house like the others, is of a rigid 


cause much discomfort, especially to the 
pregnant sow. Narrow or low doorways 
through which swine must squeeze or crawl are objectionable. 
Feeders save pigs and are indispensable. 

House details may be arranged to lessen time and labor 
required to care for the swine herd. Some suggestive features 

re all more or less valuable in hog house building. 

Reof doors in small movable houses facilitate quick and easy 

iceding and make it easy to clean out litter. They should be 


construction and if properly built can be 
moved about anywhere without danger to 
the house. However, in moving houses with upright walls, a 
very successful method of procedure is to take a strong, heavy 
rope, throwing it entirely over and around the house so that it 
is snug up against the walls; fasten same to a clevis, hitch a 
team on and take the house where wished. 

Lumber: 16 feet of 4 x 4, 48 feet of 2 x 12, 132 feet of 2x 4 
(plates, studs, ridge-rafters and fend- (Continued on page 98} 
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*‘It costs no more to 
raise a 1,200 lb. steer 
than a 600 Ib. scrub’’ 


—J. Ogden Armour 
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What Makes Livestock Prizes? 


YPE and quality come first in establishing livestock values but 
men who best understand the livestockindustry know that there 
are many factors that make thestockyards market truly competi- 
tive and surprisingly stable in view of the tremendous fluctua- 
tion in live stock receipts. The several large packers who are 
quantity buyers, in keen competition among themselves and with 


other buyers, purchase only 44% of American livestock. 


Over 150 


competing firms buy on the Chicago market, including local butchers, 
small packers, eastern shippers, cattlefeeders and speculators. 


Stern business necessity of such con- 
cerns as Armour and Company com- 
pels an almost automatic stabilization 
of the market. Large receipts and a 
falling market are seized upon by all 
concerns with cold storage facilities, 
as an opportunity to build up reserve 
stocks to supply the trade in slack 
periods. This competitive buying 
prevents the collapse of the market 
and absorbs the surplus under extra 
heavy receipts of livestock. 


Armour and Company does not wel- 
come market fluctuations. The mar- 
gin of profit between the cost of the 


live animal and the selling price of 
meat and by-products, is practically 
the same during high or low prices. 
But low prices discourage the farmer 
—he raises less livestock. High prices 
dissatisfy the consumer—he eats less 
meat. In either case, Armour’s vol- 
ume of business is affected. 


Armour and Company’s success de- 
pends upon doing alarge and uniform 
volume of business on a small margin 
of profit. In 1919 our net earnings 
were 1.35 per cent on each dollar of 
sales, 6.74 per cent on _ invested 
capital. 


You and Armour are interested in the same thing 
-a stable livestock market which gives you a 
proper, uniform cash price for your product. 


ARMOUR 4° COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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ERGOT POISONING 


The presence of ergot on pasture grasses 











s reported as having lowered the per- 
centage of calves materially in some tere 
ritories of the middle west. One man 


reports six breeding cows out of thirty 
he was pasturing have lost their calves 
already. Ergot has been found to very 
heavily infest the wild rye grasses that 
come in where native grasses were cut 
short by heavy pasturing 

Traveling thru a heavy small grain 
yroducing section of the middle west last 
ney I was impressed with the large 
amount of ergotized kernels to be found 
in the heads of standing grain. In some 
fields one could stand still and within 
arms reach gather enough of the molded 
grains to fill his double hand. 

What Ergot Is 

Ergot is a fungus or low form of vege- 
table life which uses for a host to live up- 
on, the seeds of the grasses such as quack 
grass and wild rye as well as many of the 
cultivated grasses such as bluegrass, rye, 
timothy, redtop, wheat and occasion: illy 
oats and barle y. The ergot is a parasite 
upon the host plant and completely re- 
ll one or more kernels in the seed 
= ad. Itiseasy to distinguish an ergotized 
head of grass even when examining hay in 
the mow or stack because the seed pod 
has turned black in color and 1s as a rule 
considerably enlarged with all evidences 
of the original seed of the plant gone. 
You really see on viewing what is called an 
canton <1 head of grain, a dry, hard, pur- 
plish, black mass. L ike other low forms of 
vegetable life which we call molds, the 
ergot has a stage wherein spores or tiny 
seeds are formed which float on the air 
and spread the plant to new places for 
growth. This is its method of propoga- 
tion. These spores like the seeds of higher 
forms of life can endure long drying and 
cold as well as some heat without suffer- 


ing any injury and are only waiting a| 
favorable condition of growth to begin | 


the life cycle over again. Ergot is partic- 
ularly common in countries affording a 


rich soil and a damp season, both of which | 


are favorable to its development. In this 
connection the long period of wet weather 
last spring may have been one reason at 
least why the fungus was so noticeable in 
grain fields the past summer. 
Effects of Ergotized Food On Animals 
When animals eat food badly infested 


with this mold, a disease known as ergot- 
ism is produced, but it occurs only after 
the « ting ol considerable quantities of 
food contaminated by this fungus. Many 
cases have been seen in all parts of this 
countr Ergotism in man is not uncom- 
mon nd in nearly every instance it has 
resulted from eating bread made of 
ergi ed ¢ ! 

Of the lower animals. cattle suffer most 


often, but horses have been known to 
suffer everel from its effects Ergot 
poisoning manilests itsell mong animals 
chiefl in } chron iorm, since as a 
rule tne polso! is equired in small 
amount ind is’ therefore, cumulated 
slow rhere are really two types of the 
disease 

In the spasmodic form there is seen 
severe contraction of the muscles of the 
limbs, colicky cramps and spasm of the 


whole body with convulsion and delirium 
as well as insensibility to pain. Death 
usually ensues from complications and 
secondary causes, 


- 
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damage than the shock itself. 


Le ae a ee 


Every Ford owner knows that the rebound is more to be feared 
than the shock. Every Ferd owner should know that the 
rebound breaks more springs and is more to blame for vibration 


The famous Float-a-Ford “third spring” checks the rebound. 
After the main shock, it gently restores the car to normal. The 
effect is that of a boat riding the swells. 

The Ford car is a perfect example of a, sturdiness and 
economy. Any device which interferes with 
principles is likely to weaken the car. 

Float-a-Ford shock absorbers do not bind or interfere in any 

way with free action of the Ford springs. They do not bump 
the lamp parts or body. Easily and quickly installed without 
boring a single hole in frame or axle. 

One ride on Float-a-Fords will convince you. 


BURPEE-JOHNSON CO., Mfrs. 


302 Kentucky Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


<=. <The WAY YOU RIQE With FLOAT-A-FORD 
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Ford ** 





We getincreased power 
without increased weight 
because of an improved 
design, better material, 
higher grade mechanics, 








40styles and sizes 
for every purpose. 
Cata’ tree. 

13 Mampshire St., Quincy, iit. 


T= first or downward shock is absorbed 
Then comes 


by the large twin 5 
the Seedy 5 re-bound, but the famous Float-a- 
rd sprins ” is on 


restores the A to normal. 
suspension of the Ford springs. 
not only allows normal 


his bearing 
spring action but insu- 
lates the car against sidethrusts. 


Light Weight Farm Motors 


wie only 40 to 60 pounds per horsepower, about 
one-third as much as ordinary farm engines, yet 
are more powerful, moré durable, more econo: 


accurate balancing and improvements in carburetion, ignition and lubrication. 


Because of their light weight, and also because they can be run at various speeds, 


Cushman Motors are known as All-Purpose Engines. They not only do all stationary jobs, 
even more satisfactorily than ordinary engines, but they may be attached as power drive to 
such machines as harvesters, hay presses, corn binders 


pickers, potato diggers, etc. 
Cushman Motors are 
Governor, Carburetor, 


<P Prietion Clutch Pulley and Water 
Circulating Pump, (310) 


without extra charge. 

Write today for book on Light Weight Farm Engines. 
CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
616 North 2ist Street 
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O. Ferrand, of Manson, lows. 
as well for years with an 


IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE 


You alone, with one team,can move and oper 


ineif wanted. Demand for wells increas 


ft Lisle Mig. Co., Clarinda, lows. Bex 356 














The gangrenous form is marked by 
coldness and insensibility of the ears, 
limbs and tail, followed by a gangrene or 
decay and droppin off of the tissues of 
the extremities while the animal still 
lives. Animals often suffer the loss of 
tail, ears or even a foot from this decay. 
Shedding of the teeth and hair is not at all 
uncommon. We believe this type of the 
disease is due to the fact that ergot has the 
ower of constricting or closing the smaller 
lood vessels and it is because they are 
deprived of blood supply that these more 
distant parts of the body die and are 
sloughed off. An early symptom of 
ergotism in a herd of animals is often 
noted by the large amount of abortion it 
produces among the pregnant females. 

Treatment of Ergotized Animals 

Obviously the first thing to do is to 
rovide wholesome food known to be free 
rom the fungus and to give cathartics 
and laxatives to remove from the stomach 
and intestines all unabsorbed molds that 
may still be present in the body. After 
this, any sloughs or open cracks in the 

skin must be treated as any other wound 
with antiseptics, but if far advanced, 
amputation of a part’such as an ear or ts ail 
containing much dead tissue may have to 
be resorted to. Recovery in such cases is 
always slow as the body is saturated with 
the effects of the fungus and vital forces 
are reduced to a low ebb. 
To Rid Pastures of Ergot 

To rid the pastures and hay land of ergot 
the best authorities advise to keep the 
stock off the pasture for at least two weeks 
after grasses start in the spring in order 
that the grasses other than the rye grass 
get a better start. I+ is also advisable to 
pasture lightly so that native grasses 
can crowd out the rye grass. In meadows 
where much rye grass is found one should 
cut the hay early before the seed head or 
the fungus is ripe.—K. W. Stouder. 





OATS A SPLENDID FEED FOR 
BROOD SOWS 


I have found from experience thav the | 


feed of the sow has a great deal to do with 
the health and vigor of herself and her 
pigs. Before I knew better I was accus- 
tomed to give the sow a goodly amount 
of corn.. The result was that the pigs 
invariably took the scours. After having 
doctored thru several cases I made the 
discovery that oats seldom produce this 
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even the Sun 


arate ae buildings with roofs like these; roofs of 
rich granular texture, in beautiful colors of rich Indian 
red or cool sage green—colors that even the sun can’t fade. 

Make this simple test: compare any new Sta-so’d roof 
with a Sta-so’d roof that has been exposed to the elements 
for years. See if you can detect any color fading. You 
will learn what thousands of people already know—that 
nothing can fade Sta-so, 








More than 350,000 home owners are enjoying Sta-so’s 
beauty permanence——the satisfaction of a roof that always 
looks new—the relief from the annoyance and expense of 
repainting or restaining. They are enjoying protection 
from fire, for Sta-so resists sparks, embers and brands. 
Sta-so’d 
Tile costs 


- , . ens ° 
And because Sta-so’'s initial cost is so moderate, 
roofing is a’sound investment from the outset. 





result. I now make a practice of feeding 
oats almost exclusively during the first | 
five weeks after farrowing. A very little | 
corn, two or three ears daily, is furnished } 
along with the oats. As the pigs grow older | 
and begin to make heavier demands upon | 
the mother this amount may be increased; | 
at the first symptoms of scours, however, | 
the corn part of the ration must be re- | 
duced 

I have not found much difference in | 
results between feeding whole oats and | 
ground oats. The former is certainly much | 
more eonvenient to feed. At a very early 
age the pigs will begin to nibble at the | 
oats. By the time they are ready to wean | 
they will be exceedingly fond of them. | 
The fact that the troughs will-be quite | 
full of seemingly partly chewed oats need 
not lead to the belief that grain is being 
wasted. Examination will show that noth- 
ing remains but the husks. It is really 
remarkable how quickly the pigs learn to 


three times as much; solid slate, twice as much; the best 


wood shingles as much or more. 

Use beautiful Sta-so’d roofing on your house, your barns, 
stabley hay shed, cattle sheds, granaries, ete. At your 
dealers look for and find the Sta-so label on the bundles 
of shingles or on the rolls of roofing of the manufacturers 
listed below. Insist on roofing bearing this label; it is your 
guarantee of roofing of rare beauty that will never fade. 






































































Amalgamated Roofing Co. 


Barber Asphalt perteg© ‘©, Phila 
New York, N. Y. 


Barrett Co 
Beckman-Dawson Rfg. Co. 
B. F. Belson Mfg. Co. M 
Bird & Son, Ltd. Ham 


Bird & Son, Inc. East Walp 
Philip Carey Mfg. Co. 
Flintkote Co, Bos 
Ford Mfg. Co. 


The Heppes Rfg. Division 
The Richardson Paper Co. 
Keystone Roofing Mfg. Co 
McHenry Millhouse Mfg. Co 
South I 
National Asbestos Mfg. Co. 


: Jersey ( 
National Rfg. Co. 
Pioneer Paper Co, 


Tonawanda, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Chicago 
Pa, 


Chicago 
inneapolis 
ilton, Ont. 
ole, Mass. 
Cincinnati 
ton, Mass. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago 
York, Pa. 


Se nd, Ind. 


N. J. 
N.Y. 


ity, 















separate the kernels from the husk, 


gum- 


ming the same very much as a toothless 
person chews meat. 

Pigs raised upon an oats diet do not 
seem to get worms nearly so readily as 
those that are fed all the corn they want. 
Probably the fine bits of the husks that 
are swallowed act to cut and destroy the 
tender bodies of the worms as they form. 
Whatever may be the result it seems to be 
a well established fact that oats fed pigs 
are seldom wormy.—E. L., Ia. 


Analyze your kick against America. 
Maybe the trouble lies with you. | 


et Se 


Reynolds Shingle Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich 

H. H. Robertson Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richardson Paper Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Safepack Paper Mills Boston, Mass. 
Si Fo Products Co. St. Paul, Minn. 
Standard Paint Co. New York, N. Y. 
Co Aurora, Ill. 

P 1 Co, Erie, Pa. 
A. H. White Rig. Cc ‘0. 


Wilberite Rfg. Co. 
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Photographic reproduction of $te-<0 Be rfaced Roofing, 
Sta-so's granular texture < pa taelf to every style ret 













































ST. -ANDARD PARTITION FOR 
CARS 

suggestion of the Na- 
Livestock Shippers’ 
Association is the recommending of a 
uniform type of partition to be used in 
cars of mixed stock in transit. Almost any 
kind of partition has been permitted and 


, constructive 


tional ( ooperative 


almost every shipper has constructed 
them after his own ideas. Such a plan has 
not been very satisfactory because the 


cost is generally from three to four dol-| 
lars for each partition. They could not | 
be used a second time because they were 
not easily re moved and were generally 

destroved when taken from the car. 

Aside from these disadvantages, parti-| 
tions were In many cases so poorly con- |} 


structs d that they were responsible for 
twenty to forty percent loss of stock in 
transit. In many cases the railroads were | 
able to use the poor —— and ae of | 
uniformity as an excuse for disregarding | 
claims of loss 

The illustration above shows the type | 
of partition recommended by the Coopera- 


‘ 
Live 


tive stock Shipping Association. 
Specifications as given here are intended 
for hght-weight stock but the partition 
may be used for heavy stock by strength- 
enil t by adding a two by four plaecd 
edgewise in the center and run to the roof 
of the I This two bv four should be 
fastened to the top of the car and to the 

floor, also by an additional wire fastened 
to each side of the car. As will be noticed | 
the gate is merely wired at both ends to | 
the car, so that 1t can be easily removed | 

ind it will not injure the car. 


The gate should be constructed of 
sound one by six lumber such as southern 
pine, planed on both sides. It should 
be nailed with tenpenny nails where there 
are three thicknesses and with eight- 
pennies where there are only two. All 
nails yor 1 be well clinched. 


The gates are to be wired to the stock 
car mo xe at the top and bottom with 
three wrappings of number ten or eleven 


fence wire. The gate may be reinforced 
by nailing a cleat in the middle to prevent 
the boards from being knocked off. It is 
desirable to build your gate so that the 
boards will be closer together at bottom 


With the standard gate there will be 
no excuse for the disastrous results 
which have been so common by the con- 
struction and use of old way partitions. 
There will be no more expense in con- 


struction and yet by hav ing the name and 
address of the shippe r stenciled on the top, 
these can be returnedin the course of a 
short time. The gate has been accepted 
and approved by the railroads so that they 
will not be able to use poor partitions as 
any excuse far failure to pay claims 


They may be removed for feeding in 
transit or unloading at the terminal with 
much less work than previously. 

The plan has been worked out and used 
by the Michigan shippers and it is the 
hope of the Cooperative Shippers’ As- 
sociation that all of the thirty-five hun- 
dred loca ssociations will adopt this 

Laat olf anki . 
SILAGE A CHEAP CATTL E FEED 

That it pAavsS to feed s ge to fa ttening 
ste heen demon ted umber ol 
tir | ne nd ex- 

YY ict 
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Returns 


. Get Bi 
(- a et Bigger 





S 


It’s freshening, farrowing and 


returns in work, growth and production. 
systems, rid them of worms, condition them for the big season 


ahead. 





Put Your Stock in Tip-Top Shape 
with Dr. LeGear’s Stock Powders 
Bigger, better gains from packer stuff; better milk yield from 
; better condition of draft stock inevitably result from 


For twenty-seven years Dr. 
has used his own prescriptions in his work as a practising 


your Cows 
the use of this remedy. 


graduate veterinarian. 


Dr. LeGear's Stock Powders ar 


guarantee that results will satisfy you. 
ized to refund your money if they do not do all that is claimed 
See your dealer today—get a package—always 
Sold by over 40,000 dealers, never by 
today for Dr. LeGear’s Stock 


for them. 
keep a suppl? on hand. 
peddlers. Send 10c 
and Poultry Book, 128 pages. 


758 Howard Street 


’ Your Stock Need Help 


sold on a money back 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Say ck Powders 





plowing time. Get maximum 
Tone up the animals’ 


LeGear 









Your dealer is author- 














HUDSON HAYING TOOLS 


(Formerly Strickler) 


A RRS NEE Se a 
Make a Quick, Clean Job of Every Load 
A Hudson Carrier in your barn this season will make quick, easy 
These Carriers are simple, ex- 
tra strong, positive in action and easy dumping. Used with either 
forks, they pick the load up clean, lift it quickly and easily. 


work of putting away your hay. 


slings or 


We make carriers for steel, cable or wood tracks, 


use with any style of fork or sling. 


Get ready for haying now. The Hudson 

Catalog Free Catalog will be sent tree and postpaid for 
the asking. Shows the labor-saving way best suited to your barns. 
tt in the Hudson 


You will be surprised how little it costs to 
nay ay you need now. Insist on the Hudson 


rite for the free Catalog today and we will at gi, you the name of 


our dealer near you, or see that Co are suppl 


Hudson Manuf 


is your son dis- 


Mr, Farmer::\::i vs 





you want him trained to business that will 
keep him in touch with farmlife? You know 
the J. R. Watkins Co. products, for 50 
years the standard in farm homes. We will 
train your son to salesmanship while he 
is earning $1500 to $5000 a year. Get your 
boy established as a businessman among 
hisown class and he will prove a credit to 
you. Write us today for our method 


J. R. WATKINS CO., Dept. 106, Winona, Minnesota 


LUMBER 


MILLWORK and genera! building material et 


Up to 25% Saving or More 


to you. Don‘teven hres buying until you havesent 
us complete list of what you need and have our ~~ ~ 


FARMERS TU quick MBER the fre CO 


2401 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEBR. 





« ‘Dept. 1511, Minneapolis, 









ptable for 


ad-lock Carrier. 








Bred sows and gilts, and boars for sale; 
also unrelated pairs of pigs. 

WRITE FOR PRICE LIST : 
Wickfield Farms, Box 15, Cantril,Ia. = 


FENCEPOSTS fe ae 1. Pay ser 


delivered prices. KIRK CO., Box 1138-B, TACOMA, WASH. 














Successful farmers appreciate Successful 
Farming. We try to make our service help- 


ful to progressive farm folks. 














silage can be fed has not been definitely 
known until the last year. 

Indiana is the pioneer state in experi- 
mental beef cattle feeding. In eight years 
of experimental work with two-year old 
steers, there were two distinct lots with 
eighty steers in each lot. Each lot was 
given the same feed except that the second 
lot was given corn silage in addition. In 
lot No. 1, it required 486 pounds of hay, 
707 pounds of corn and 116 pounds of 
cottonseed meal to make a hundred 
pounds of gain. This lot produced a profit 
of $8.85 per steer. 

But note the difference in profit per 
steer in lot No. 2 where corn silage was 
fed in addition. Every hundred pounds 
of gain in lot No. 2 required 134 pounds of 
hay, 558 pounds of corn, 119 pounds of 
cottonseed meal and 1151 pounds of 
silage. In this lot, each steer represented 
a profit of $15.24. There is, however, 
another point not to be lost sight of. 
Feeding silage increases the steer capacity 
of the farm. In lot No, 1 it required about 
a half acre to grow the homegrown feed 
for each steer or it took thirty-two acres 
to fatten twenty steers, while in lot No.2, 
it took only a third of an acre to grow the 
feed for each steer and twenty-four acres 
produced enough to fatten twenty steers. 
In this accurate experiment, it was found 
that corn silage increased the profit per 
steer by $6.39 and it saved 149 pounds of 
corn and 352 pounds of hay. It increased 
the steer feeding capacity of the farm by 
requiring one-third less land. 

At the Kansas Station, an experiment 
was conducted to determine how large a 
quantity of silage could be fed to steers 
at a profit and what gains they would 
make on an extra large feeding. In this 
experiment, two year old steers were used 
and were fed for one hundred twenty days. 

Lot No. 1 received no silage and for 
each one hundred pounds of gain required 
477.8 pounds of corn, 84.7 pounds of 
linseed meal and 406.7 pounds of alfalfa 
hay. The cost per hundred pounds of 
gain was $22.23. The steers gained 
rapidly, however, making an average daily 
gain of 3.23 pounds. 

Lot No. 2 received a medium amount of 
silage. In this lot, each hundred pounds 
of gain represented a feed consumption of 
492.3 pounds of corn, 87.4 pounds of 
linseed meal, 95.7 pounds of alfalfa hay 
and 822.7 pounds of silage. The cost per 
hundred pounds of gain was $21.34 and 
the average daily gain was 3.07 pounds. 

Lot No. 3 received twice as much silage 
as lot No. 2 and with it, made each one 
hundred pounds of gain at a cost of $12.07, 
a little more than half the cost where 
a limited ration of silage was fed. For 
each one hundred pounds of gain in lot 
No. 3, the consumption of feeds was as 
follows: Linseed meal 87.4 pounds, alfalfa 
hay 95.3 pounds, silage 1949.5 pounds. 
The average daily gain of 3.09 pounds 
was put on at a cost of thirty-seven and a 
quarter cents, whereas the daily gain of 
3.07 in lot No. 2 was put on at a cost 
of sixty-six and a half cents. 

At the Kentucky Station, two lots of 
steers were fed about the same during 
the winter except that one lot received 
silage instead of hay. The silage fed 
steers gained more rapidly during the 
winter, but did not show quite so rapid a 
gain when put out on pasture in the 
spring. At that the silage fed steers made 
a profit of $5.50 each while the dry fed lot 
made 87 cents per steer.—I. M., Ind. 


This number of Successful Farming con- 
tains 216 pages. You will observe that it 
is a complete farm and family magazine. 
You will find articles and experiences of 
farmers dealing with almost every phase 
of agriculture and farm home life. 

Of course, there is more material in one 
issue of the magazine than anyone can 
possibly read and digest at one sitting. 

_ Read and re-read each copy of Success- 
ful Farming. 
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JheNew Britain 





Ss 


UST think of your real need of a high-grade, small- 

size tractor—compact, powerful, and with unusual 
stability,—that will out-work any horse at cultivation 
or soil preparation; out-distance, out-tire and out-last 
him; and then starve him to death in economy of 
maintenance 


Such a machine is the New Britain Tractor. Guided 
as easily as a wheelbarrow and occupying little more 
space. Nocomplicated controls—no awkward cranking. 


. 


It will plow, harrow, disc, cultivate, drill, or haul any 
one-horse implement or load. It will dodge obstructions, 
*work ‘Between’ narrow rows, straddle crops 8 to 13 
inches high, creep under low branches, and work up as 
close as you want to fences, walls and bushes. 


Still more! The New Britain Tractor delivers 6h. p. 
on the belt and drives saws, grinders, silo fillers, pumps, 
dynamos, or other machines within the limit of its power. 


In design, workmanship and material the New Britain 
Tractor has no superior in any tractor at any price. 
It is built by mechanics trained to precision work in 
fine materials, in a factory world-famous for thirty-two 
years for the excellence of its products. 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE CO., New Britain, Conn. 


Branch Offices: 


New York Philadelphia San Francisco 


Chicago 


Detroit Cleveland 
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CARBON-O RINGS 


| ae worn ring grooves and take up the wear. 
It is not necessary to order oversize rings and 
then cut the grooves in your Pistons to fit the rings. 
Carbon-O Rings expand laterally and exert as much 
pressure on the top and bottom sides of the ring 
grooves as against the Cylinder wall. See Figure C. & D. 


Increase Your Power 


CARBON-O rings fill the grooves, the suc- 
tion stroke fills the Combustion Chamber with 
Fuel. Itis very important that the Suction 
and Compression is even on all the Cylinders, 
as one particle of Gasoline is mixed with 18,000 
Particles of air and must be compressed before 


it will explode. 


SAVE FUEL 


The lower the compression, 
the richer vou must mix your 
Gasoline and air in order to 
explode it. That’s why you 
ise a choker when your motor 
is cold. Fuel that is pumped 
into the Crank Case. is wasted. 
Gasoline that is not properly 
mixed and compressed, goes 
into the Exhaust pipe. CAR- 
BON-O RINGS stop this 
wastage ind Save Fuel. 

QUIET YOUR 
MOTOR 

Many a mechanic has torn 
down Motors, looking for 
fearing and wrist pin knocks, 
when the trouble was Piston 
Rings clickings and clacking 
up and down in worn ring 
grooves. Carbon-O Rings also 
stop considerable Piston slap- 
ping as they cushion the side 
play of the Piston. 


STOP OIL 
PUMPING 


When the ring is loose in the 
ring groove like Figure A, the 
downward stroke of the Piston 
will fill the space behind the 
ring Figure B, with hot oil. 
It is easy to understand how 
the suction stroke in place of 


of compression on 
five on the other. 

















Patent Pending 


Good suction and strong, even com- 
pression is necessary in order to get power 
and steady performance. You can’t adjust a 
Carburetor when you have thirty pounds 


one Cylinder and fifty 


sucking gasoline out of the 
Carburetor will suck the Com- 
bustion Chamber full of oil, 
the oil base being Asphalt 
which will not burn, forms 
Carbon, the chief trouble 
maker. 


PREVENT 
BEARING 
TROUBLE 


When the ring is loose in 
the ring grooves and the Piston 
comes up on the compression 
stroke, the gasoline is forced 
into the Crank Case, thinning 
out the oil and causing Bear- 
ing trouble. Even with good 
grooves and new rings, you 
will have this trouble. In 
cold weather, any ring that is 
a good fit when it is hot, is 
loose when it is cold. CAR- 
BON-O RINGS fill the groove 
hot or cold. A onepiece ring 
that was fitted as tight as a 
Carbon-O Ring, would stick 
when it got hot. 


Accept no others. There is 
no substitute. Insist on the 
CARBON-O RINGS and if 
your dealer does not have 
them in stock, have him order 
aset to-day. Twelve years of 
wrecking and building cars, 
trucks and tractors has given 
us knowledge of Piston Rings 
that is yours with every order. 


Steam Tractor Auto & Mfg. Co. 


Ring Building 


219 West 7th Street 


Sioux City, lowa 


FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES 


jensen & O Leskie, 
7 East 42d Street, 


New York City, N. Y. 


W. H. Gilbert Sales Agency, 
Hearst Building, 
San Francisco, California 


Cc. H. England, 


1404 McGee Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri 






































A SPRING ENEMY OF SHEEP 


How the Sheep Gadfly Does Its Work 


By K. W. 


N a neighborhood where there are many sheep raised, there 
was a heavy loss one spring in several different bands. To 
some people the trouble had all the earmarks of a con- 

tagious disease, while others said the losses were due to mold 
poisoning from eating moldy feeds. The loss was not confined 
to any one class of anim: als for old and young were suffering 
alike in every band we visited. 

On one farm where six hundred head were kept we found sev- 
eral dead sheep and many sick ones. The dead were in fair 
flesh tho some showed evidences of feeding very little the last 
few days they lived, while the sick ones showed us all manner of 
symptoms. An old ewe in real good flesh stood in a corner of 
the shed and foolishly pushed her head against the wall. Her 
forefeet were crossed and she made no effort to put them in 
proper position. Another that was up and apparently not very 
ill showed the pupil of the eye widely dilated, the eyes watered 
and they would roll showing nervous symptoms th at were pro- 
nounced. Some others were not doing anything very notice- 
able, but were dull, carried the heads low, and now and then one 
was seen which carried his head sideways. Most everyone 
who was about them much, soon noticed that nearly all of the 
sick sheep would crunch and grind the teeth very often and so 
loud was the sound that it was plainly heard several feet away. 
There were a good many sheep that showed a discharge from 
the nostril, and some would sneeze, snort dnd shake the head 
frequently. 

These sheep on the various farms were on so many differeyt 
kinds of feed that 
it was plain the 


food had _ noth- 
ing to do with 
the trouble, but I 
looked over feed 


in several places 
and all of us 
agreed on the ap- 
parent normal, 
bright condition 
of the hay, silage 
and grain that 
was in use. 

It was not hard 
to demonstrate 
the cause of the 
trouble here be- 
cause it is often 
seen among sheep, 
but strangely never a season passes but a good many sheep- 
men suffer losses in just this way and never know what is the 
root of the trouble. 

The sheep were suffering from an infestation of the larvae or 
partially developed sheep gadflies in the nostrils and upper air 
passages of the head, and the irritation they were producing was 
the cause of the many nervous symptoms we saw. 

We split open lengthwise with a saw, the heads of some of 
the dead sheep on different farms and always found in the 
nostril and in some cases clear up in the lower lobes of the 
brain, small, d irk yellow, long bodies somewhat the shape and 
size of a grain of wheat. In some heads we could demonstrate 

half dozen of these wormlike bodies and in others only two 
or three. In one head we found the membranes lining the nos- 
tril very red from irritation and the brain at the lower lobe 
soft where a larvae had lived awhile. This sheep was violent a 
day or so before death the owner said. 

The farmers naturally wanted to know how these larvae or 
worms got into the nostrils of the sheep so I told them to 
recall that yellowish gray fly, about the size of a house fly, 
which is often seen hove ring over a flock of sheep in summer 
and frequently to be seen in the sheds and folds as early as 
March in the spring. 

It is called the sheep gadfly 
eggs on the margin of the sheep’s nostril. 


its 
ac- 


and darts in suddenly to lay 
The fly is most 





The sheep bunch together closely when the flies are about 





STOUDER 


tive in the heat of the day and bothers the flock considerable. 
The sheep seem to recognize it as an enemy and bunch up to- 
gether closely when the flies are about. They hold the head 
down and strike with the forefeet at the nose to ward off the 
attacks of the fly. 

Sometimes the sheep hold their heads under flockmates’ 
bodies or gather close to some tree or building the better to 
ward off the quick darts of the fly, awaiting the cool of the eve- 
ning when the fly will not be so active. 

The egg which is laid on the rim of the nostril is very small 
when first deposited and has a couple of strong hooks to hold 
itin place. It grows rapidly for awhile and by some motion and 
a series of spines, works its way up the nostril to the upper air 
passages to live for several months in the head of the sheep. 
When nearly mature it loosens its hold and is sneezed out to 
fall upon the ground. It bores its way an inch or two into the 
ground, contracts in size and lives here in a pupa stage for a 
few weeks, later to hatch out, and emerges a mature fly which 
will soon be able to lay eggs and start a new generation. 

It is the winter stage or — form of this fly living in the 
nostril and air space s of the head that does the dam: ige, and 
yet in this stage there is not much that can be done for afflicted 
individuals. The prevention of this trouble is the shepherd’s 
principal hope for a lief and this can only be accomplished by 
fighting the mature fly. To do this it is well to avoid shrubby 
pastures in hot weather as the fly is always worse there than in 
more open ranges. This simplifies the control to some extent. 

The greatest 
benefits are de- 
rived by repel- 
ling the fly from 
the sheep’s nos- 
trils so that the 
eggs necessary to 
the production of 
the larvae can not 


be laid here to 
make their mi- 
grations up into 


the sheep’s head. 
There are several 
ways to do this. 
One way is to 
hand treat every 
few days the muz- 
zles of the sheep 
with some fly re- 
pellant like pine tar and fish oil or tar and lard with a brush. 
One excellent method of applying the fly repellant to the sheep’s 
nose that has been devisec . consists in placing a heavy log in 
the pasture and boring into it a number of holes with a two and 
a half or three inch auger. The holes should be from four to 
five inches deep and partly filled with salt. Over the tops of the 
holes the log is generously smeared with pine tar or some 
similar fly repellant and if no other salt is accessible to the 
sheep they will go here for a supply, applying the fly repellant 
to the muzzle at the same time. Keeping the folds clean of 
manure and litter gives the new grubs just dropped a poor 
chance to find a refuge before being tramped under feet and 
should be practiced in any complete program designed to fight 
the fly. 

It should also be the rule to boil or burn all heads of sheep 
dead from this or any other cause in order to destroy the grubs 
that may be in the air passages. If all flockmasters waged a 
systematic war against this pest it could easily be ealloely 
exterminated. 

How a are young rabbits allowed to remain with the old 
one?—L. N.., Ill. 

The sae rabbits may be kept with the mother until 
they are three months old, and if this is done there should be 
no trouble in raising them. 
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The Fosters have this home all to themselves, as they keep no hired help. 


WHERE THE INCOME GROWS 


This Indiana Farmer Hasn’t a Big One, But It’s Bigger Than It Was 


the small farm flock in this coun- 





AYBE that’s the way 
Lawrence Foster of 
Montgomery county, In- 


diana, feels about his situation 
hen stock salesmen go after 


You may spiel of your oil-well or copper-mine king, 
Orate about riches, you fakers! 

I envy no man for I’ve just tied a string 
"Round my deed to a fat eighty acres. 


try than ever before. ‘In the 
past,” he says, “the competition 
of the west was too much for the 
little fellows around here. But 
the big ranges are being cut up 








im Anyway he has an 
eighty,”’ a cosy, vine-covered 
bungalow in a hardwood grove, 


and each year he is doing a little better than he did the previous 
twelve months which ts the reason for a good deal of this 


vorld’s satisfaction. It is a simple story. What has happened 
to Foster will not make anybody gasp and exclaim that “some 
people have all the luck.’’ Almost any of us with some “get 


in our makeup might have done as much so far as financial 

eturns are concerned But 

fferent story for somebody who ought to know something 

bout it says this young farmer is a “comer.” Let’s see how 
comes by such a title. 

he first place he went against the tide He shifted from 

e city to the country when the roads were congested by those 

vere tired of being tied to the old cow’s tail and using a 

both ends of the day and had headed for the fac- 

ries rhe ‘“‘comer’’ was sixteen then and you might say that 

for most of his summers had been spent 

part of which he inherited 

her heirs. He has been on 


is a born farmet 
s grandfather’s broad acres, 


nd widened by purchase from otl 
I s own place twe ve years 
Chis eighty is almost strictly a one-man farm The boss and 
team, assisted by the sheep and the hogs, do practically all 
the work. Last year only about fifty dollars were paid out 
labor. This outside work was for sheep shearing, butcher- 
g, corn cutting and shredding. Mrs. Foster has charge of the 
flock of one hundred Rhode Island Reds that are no small factor 
n putting the balance on the right side of the book. Between 
the last two March firsts they brought in nearly $560. 


Up to the present time hogs have brought in more money 
in the sheep, but Foster considers himself a sheep man rather 
n a hog raiser. His heart is with the flock of Shropshires 
hich he expects to expand as rapidly as possible. He keeps 
» they fit in well with his plans, and he uses well- 


OFS beca Ist hl 


bred Polands because he is strong for improved stock whether 
t wears wool, feathers or bristles and whether it is intended 
r breeding purposes or for the packing house. The Polands 
t up the concentrated feed, harvest the corn crop and spread 
he manure at the same time, while the Shrops get rid of most 
the roughage. There is only one cow on the place, but she 
in returns in cash over and above the milk, cream and 
They realize that the dairy cow 


Dutter she supplies the table. 


s a great little moneymaker, but more of her do not fit in with 

he Foster idea of making a little labor go a long way. 
According to this man who is planning on staking his future 

on the sheep business, there is a much better opportunity for 


perhaps the future will have a’ 


and we can expect fewer sheep 
from out there rather than more. 
Anyway that’s the way it looks to me and I feel sure there will 
be a good healthy market for breeding stuff in Indiana and 
nearby states. I am going to fix up the fences on the place so 
that I can raise Shropshires to the limit. Of course, I must have 
other stuff to keep the thing well balanced, but I can raise more 
than I have now. There are only thirty-two ewes in the present 
flock and the re should be fifty on the farm all the time.’ 

Foster’s faith in the flock is shown no better than by the 
steadily increasing prices he has been willing to pay for bucks. 
The first one he bought cost him just twenty-five dollars, the 
next forty, the next one hundred. And after that he decided 
to get a real one and went to a well-known breeder and importer 
for an imported ram for which he paid $250. Most eighty- 
acre farmers would consider that a whale of a price for a buck 
sheep, but he knows that good foundation stuff now means 
better returns later and a much more satisfactory figure in his 
account book after the words “‘labor income.” 

Some people have the notion that cur dogs are the greatest 
menace to the flock on the small farm. The dog hasn’t caused 
this flock much trouble, but they are watched more closely 
than the average bunch. Foster says that it is his belief that 
two sheep die from diseases and stomach worms to every one 
that meets his end thru the attacks of dogs. And what do you 
suppose has done the biggest damage to sheep interests in the 
farming states ac¢ ording to this Hoosier farmer? The press, he 
says, has that record. ‘Newspapers and magazines and some 
farm papers have been guilty of publishing a lot of truck about 
sheep raising that is all foolishness. They have said that the 
sheep requires no care to speak of, that any Tom, Dick or 
Harry, whe ther he has any sense or any time or ne ither, can 
buy a flock and make good money out of it. They have ps 
that you can raise and fatten sheep and grow a crop of wool 
on nothing but weeds, and cull weeds that not any other kind 
of livestock would eat at that. They have even told the busy 
man that this kind of stock would not be any extra strain on his 
business for he wouldn’t need to see them more than once in a 
great while. 

“The result of this kind of publicity carried on for years has 
been a great many failures and a lot of prejudice against sheep. 
The sheep are not at all to blame. They will make good if ha 
are in the hands of a man who knows something about oad 
stock and treats them as tho they are flesh and blood and not 
weed balers. 

“To get good results with sheep you [Continued on page 102) 





Buck lambs making good use of the fourth crop of alfalfa in October. 
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| Surplus Power ae Pld 
means Surplus Profits 


When you want to plow deeper in tough soil 
or have a heavy run of threshing ahead, you 
need sure power and lots of it. The Twin 
City gives it to you and has the strength to 
back it up. 

When you plow hilly or specially bad lands, or when 
your men load up the thresher, then the Twin City 


shows itstrue worth. It keeps steadily on, eliminat- 
ing costly delays and expensive repairs. 








Because it is built to do the work, not to meet a 
price. 
Twin City “12-20” is the outstanding tractor of the 
year for power, endurance, economy and all-round 
dependability. 
Its sixteen-valve (valve-in-head) engine insures quick 
cylinder clearance and quick introduction of new fuel. 
Burns kerosene perfectly, and developed in our own great 
plant by our own engineers. Counterbalanced crank- 
shaft—removable cylinder head and cylinder sleeves. 
Gears drop forged, steel cut and case hardened, run in 
oil bath in one-piece, dustproof case. Hyatt roller bear- 
ings. The simplest, most dependable tractor for your 
farm. 
We have a widespread organization of service 
branches, distributors and dealers. Write and we 
will direct you to nearest Twin City dealer. 


SEND FOR CATALOGS 





All Steel T win City Threshers built 
in 3 sizes: 22-42, 28-48, 36-60 


ei 


TWIN CITY COMP ANY, Minneapolis, U.S.A. Frank O. Renstrom + Los Angeles, 











Selling Products of Stockton, Oakis d, and Sacramento, Calif. 
MINNEAPOLIS STEEL & MACHINERY CO. Baskerville & Dali Co.— Watertown, 8. D. 
BRANCHES: . Se ee eee. 
D , Col. Des Moines, Iowa Fargo, N. D. Great Falls, Mont. . B. George Machinery ©o.—Dallas, Houston, 
aang Wichita, hey Peoria. Ill, Salt Lake City, Utah Amarillo, San Antonio, Texas, and Crowley, La 
Indianapolis, Ind. St. Louis, Mo. Kansas City,Mo. Lincoln, Neb. Canadian Distributors: 


Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Man.; Regina, Sask.; Calgary, Alta. 


Eastern and Export Offices: 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co.—154 Nassau St., New York Cit 









12-20 Kerosene Tractor with 16-valve engine 
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7 Wn Hustles Heavy Hogs to Market 


costs. Have bi 
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von tere Get them ready 40 
market in far less time. You can do it. 
Prove at our risk that Milkolime is the 


surest farm money maker 


Guaranteed Trial Offer 2s i272 


barrel, orabarrel. Take 90 days — fee half to your 
hogs and poultry. If not ebsolutety bed retorn 
and we will refund cent you 


the unused part 
paid us — no charge for the half you 

Milkoline has a base of Modified Buttermilk 
eB, which —+, ~— fats and acids are 
ndensed form. Will 


incl tn any ar ¢ imate, Will not moald, 
— p-— near it. 


tee hte Milkoline 
2c a Gallon wise pace te Sapte 
our le 
peaithy.s their ites keen and makesmore nore pot 
bushel ce Coot =e buyi = buttermilk of od encertain 
— Milkeline you will always be sure 
of uniform acidity, anda fa cost of oag on or less 


when fed as directed. users say Milkoline 
saves them one-third on fees bills because it makes 
yew eae po 


1400% Profit se iinthe wor an extra tia) 


worth of pork from $30 worth of Milkoline in a sixty 
day feed. tie made an ootané teas pot thie lot of hogs 
in comparison with another bu We could quote 
hundreds of testimonials, but the beat proof is that 
welegally guarantee Milkoline tobe satisfactory or 
refund — money, (708 are the jodes) and refer you 
to 8. sivd. Bank v— yh ity, Mo., and R. G. 


Dunn & Con MILKOLING te just es good for 
Poultry as Hogs. 


Order from Nearest Dealer or Direct from this Ad 
Send cheek or money order and ask for free booklet, 
**Hosties Heavy Hogs to Market.’”’ 


5 Gals. at Creamery $1. 50 per gal peeocceococoes of 50 
10 a “ ; 1.25 per gal ecee . 12.60 
16 ” 1.10perg a tena 16.60 
a. = e 1.00 per gal..........<+--32.00 
= ” 90 per gal.........++.--49.860 


No charge for kegs or berreis. Prices F.O. B. 


SsSUCC 
















THE MILKOLINE MFG. CO. .ccd.cc~mrev. st 
_ ——_———_______ 








Will Soon Earn Its Cost 


With a NEW RACINE Individual 
Thresher you can pocket the thresh- 
ing profits yourself and prevent the 
usual losses. Besides, you can soon 
get back its cost by threshing for 
your neighbors. Your farm tractor 
will supply the power. 

Made in twosizes— 20x32 and 24x40. 
Will thresh any kind of grain or 
seed, peas or beans. 


Twenty-five years of success in 
building individual and neighbor- 
hood threshers. 


More than Ten Thousand in use. 


BELLE CITY MFG. CO. 
SOLE MAKERS 
RACINE, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
‘ Distributed in the U. S. since 1906 by 
The a ‘Harvester Co. -< omen 


“EER ea 


‘I think you can easily pick up $1200 to $2000 baling 
with the Admiral” says Murry Carpenter of Miss. 
Agricultural College. D. J. Collier, Egerton, Mo., 
made $49.00 a day with an 


Admiral Hay Press 


T. T. Jones, Hickox, Ga.; an Admiral owner says he ex- 
ta to make $1000 extra this season, John Marks, 
Br Marys, Kansas, baled 98 bales in one hour, 30 tons in 
10 hours. For 30 years the Admiral has been test, sim- 
»lest, most powerful baler made—many 
doing fast work after 16 years service. 
pend fo yt fl 


Free por 2% 


of our trial offer—cash or time. 












ADMIRAL HAY PRESS —a. 
Bok 104, Kansas Ci 


=| “The best place for a horse in summer, 











Bi dends in the way of better horses, 


| than to have 


|b thoro going over before spring work 


ESS 





HOT WEATHER CARE OF HORSES 

“More horses are lost in the summer 
than at any other time of year,” says 
George Bender, an Indiana veterinarian. 

“This fact,” he declared, “is due solely 
to the lack of proper care on the part of 
owners. During the hot summer days 
horses should be watehed closely, and 

ven a good rest at the first sign of 
fie. They are very much like humans 
in this respect and it pays to give them the 
best of care, particularly at this time of the 
year. I have often heard the statement 
that some horses are ‘hot weather horses’ 
because they can stand more heat than 
others. It is true that some seem to sur- 
vive the summer better than others, but I 
have always noticed that these so-called 
hot weather horses are those that are 
carefully . groomed and otherwise well 
cared for. 

“To get the best results from a horse it 
must be kept clean and comforatble, 
and if it is worked hard during the hot 
weather it should be watered at least six 
times a day. Some horses have a heavier 
coat of hair than others, which should be 
clipped off in order to keep them in good 
|condition. When working a horse hard, 
if it stops sweating and suddenly begins 
to breathe fast, it should be taken quickly 





into the shade until it has rested thoroly 
and its normal breathing has been re- 
stored. Like humans, some horses are 


subject to sunstroke, and if these horses 
are not well taken care of they will surely 
be lost to their owners. 

“There is another disorder peculiar to 
horses, which is sometimes called ‘Mon- 
day morning sickness.’ This sickness is 
| caused for no other reason than too heavy 
feeding. When the horses are worked 
hard they require heavy feeding, but on 
Sundays or any other time that they are 
idle their feed should be lightened about 
jone-half. If they are given the same 
amount of grain on Sundays as on work 
days, Monday morning colic is apt to be 
the result. 


especially when it is idle, is a nice shady 
| pasture. And right here I want to give a 
piece of advice to the young fellows who 
E are just starting in the farming business. 
| If you will take the time and trouble to 
plant good shade trees in at least two cor- 
| ners of every field, it wil! pay you big divi- 
finer 
|stock and more cheerful humans. There 
is nothing better for stock than a shady 
|pasture, and there is nothing more in- 
|vigorating and helpful to the farmer 
a convenient shady nook in 
which to catch a few minutes’ rest while 
working in the hot fields 


FUL FARMING 





“To sum up, horses should be worked 
moderately in hot weather and they 
should be watered often. Watch them 
carefully and protect them from flies. 
Give them plenty of shade and not too} 
much grain when they are idle. Above} 
all, keep their bowels loose by feeding 
them laxative feed. Do these things, 


apd you cannot help but have strong, 
healthy horses that will pay a high rate 
of interest on your money invested.— 


F. T. M. ; 
HARNESS HINTS 

A good well-fitting harness will add to 
the value and power of any team. Collars 
|which do not fit properly, traces which 
are weak, and lines badly worn may not 
| only cause delay during the busy season, 
| but may in the case of high-strung horses, 
result in loss of life and property. We 
| ale ays like to give all harness equipment 








begins. ew straps should replace old 
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Now is the time to get 
out the sprinkling can and 
make a liberal use of Dr. 
Springs cleaning up tim t. 
pring is cleaning-up time. 
ess Dip and Disin- 
fectant is a powerful germ 
destroyer. It establishes 
health conditions. Use it 
in cans, sinks, 
s, closets, eceapess 
all damp, foul-smelli 
disease breeding p ees. 
No better way to avoid 


contagious diseases. Use 
it also : ae the poultry 

















yous, g pen and stables. 
a kes s gal- 
— of disinfectan 





petccsnerernall 


Dre. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland, Ohio 







Greatly benefited or en-% 
tirely cured by the Philo 
Burt Method. 

The 40,000 cases suc- 
essfully treated in our 
experience of more than 
18 years is absolute proof 
of this statement. 


No matter how serious your 
deformity, no matter what treat- 














in Jour own case. 
The Philo Burt Appliance 
on 30 Days’ Trial 


Since you'run no risk there is 
ino reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer at once. 


Mtsbie the Philo Burt Appliance fe 
io iance 
f the old tor- 
















relief evenin the most 
serious cases. You owe it to 
an > thor- 
oughly price 
reach of all, 


Send S pr, our ree Book 
d describe 













today an the nature 
and condition of r t 

es fully as ie 89 we cap 
give you 





PHILO aoe co, 
2S8L Odd Fellows Bidg., Jemestown,N.Y. 


~ GrindGrain 
for Pay is: 


ckwheat and whole Soaet 
} — 1 -—— well as yourself. 


Fre rench Bahr Mill 


hr Stones. Finer, cleaner 
iow Combes will do. 

Ind. 
Successful | Farming = are reliable 
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bay 
Write fortree book 


NORDYKE & a ~~ co. 
2006 Kentucky 4 Ave. 


Tree trial 
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where necessary. Thin places should be 
strengthened or the wornout parts re- 
moved. Good buckles and snaps should 
replace those which are worn or not 
serviceable. Then we give the whole 
harness a good and thoro oiling. Extra 
harness should have the same treatment, 
for we never know when we need one of 


fe 





those extras. Extra harness should not 
be kept at the rear of the horses stalls. 

We give special attention to the collars. 
If they made the horses’ necks sore there | 
is a cause and that cause needs removal. 
They may be too big or maybe the hame 
straps require tightening, or the top may 
be rough or broken so as to cause sores. 
If it does, a zinc or leather pad, kept clean, 
should be used. Perhaps the old collar 
needs cleaning. There may be an ac- 
cumulation of hair, dirt, etc., on it which 
chafes the skin. Not infrequently it is 
caused by improperly adjusted traces. 
We often use sweat pads, but they must 





- _ 0 SSS — 4 














be kept clean and thoroly dry to avoid | 
galling or worse injury. If the collar is a, 
poor fit, it is best to secure a new one and | 
pitch the sweat pads aside. Practically 
all shoulder ills come from poorly Siting 
collars. 

We would caution against the practice 
of clipping the mane when the one at 
neck begins to get sore from collar chafing. 
It only serves to make it worse. The short 
stiff bristles are pressed back and only 
cause the soreness to be made worse. Do 
not clip the mane, but apply cold salt 
water and follow with a good ointment. 
If the sore is beyond simple home 
remedies, call a veterinarian. 

We have found a good plan whereby a 
new collar can be fitted to a horses’ neck. 
Soak it well in hot water. Then put on 
horse’s neck and allow it to dry there. 
It will assume the proper shape.—W.F., O. 





WORLDWIDE CHURCH MOVEMENT 
Continued from page 18 

the whole world. In order to do this, the 
Interchurch World Movement has hun- 
dreds of experts at work making a survey 
of the religious condition of the entire 
world, and finding out the exact needs of 
every ‘foreign mission land and every city 
and rural field in America. These sur- 
veys already are revealing startling facts. 
For instance, in one Wisconsin commu- 
nity it was discovered that less than one- 
fifth of the people were members of any 
church. In one area in an eastern state 
thirty-six churches were found in a radius, 
of six miles, while adjoining townships 
were almost uncared for. 

The Interchurch World Movement rep- 
resents teamwork on the part of the vari- 
ous denominations. At a great conven- 
tion held a few weeks ago nearly 2,000 
delegates from thirty denominations were 
enthusiastic for the program that will seek 
$1,300,000,000 in five years to carry on 
the work of the church adequately all 
over America, and the rest of the world. 
To secure pledges for this fund the date of 
April 21 to May 2 has been tentatively set, 
and the churches are rapidly being or- 
ganized by states and counties for the 
huge drive. After the campaign is over, 
work will begin at once on the program 
that promises to revolutionize the church 
life of America. Trained leadership will 
be developed for the many fields in which 
religious activities are needed, whether it 
be in the slums of the city, ‘the mining 
camps of the west, or neglected rural 
regions. Just as the country has always 
been the backbone of the nation, so it has 
always been the backbone of the church. 
The country has given so much to the 
church that the church now feels the need 
of paying back its debt of gratitude and 
is preparing for a new ministry that will 

all the rurai life of America. 





Being loyal in a country like America 
pests being hungry in a country like 
ussia.. 








What’s Under The Paint 
On E-B Osborne Mowers 


When you put a new mower up against a job of cutting a 
heavy stand of sweet clover, you expect it to do a good 
job. You expect it to cut clean, pull light, and never 
jam. 

What is on your mind is probably this: ‘How long will 
my mower stay good?” 

E-B Osborne Mowers are built to stay good a long, long 
time. The closer you examine them, the clearer you will 
see how E-B engineers have provided extra strength 
against strain, simple readjustment for parts that must 
wear, and a quality of design and material that reduces 
wear to the minimum. 

Ask your dealer to show you what’s under the paint on 
E-B Osborne Mowers and Hay Tools. 





Emerson-Brantingnam Implement Co. 
Established 1852 Rockford, Illinois 


A complete line of farm machinery manufactured 
and guaranteed by one company. 
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ers); 40 feet of 1 x 4 
(brace and bottoms), 
240 feet of 1 x 10 (ship 
lap), 8 feet of 1 x 8. 

Hardware: 12 eye- 
bolts, 18 bolts, 5 pair 12-inch strap hinges, 1 pair 8-inch strap 
hinges, 1 door pull, 124 pounds nails. Labor: 15 hours. 
Approximate cost: $30. 

The construction of this type of house can be gained from 
the illustration of the gable roof house. 

Runners: Runners or skids provide the foundation for the 
movable house Fir or cypress or wood as durable, has given 
the best especially 
when used in the size of 4 x 4. 


res ilts, 


MOVABLE HOUSES FOR SWINE 


Continued from page 86. 
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floor. The following 
is the bill and cost of 
material of the Ames 
combination roof 
house. Lumber: 16 
feet of 4 x 4 for runners, 48 feet of 2 x 12 for floors, 136 feet of 
2 x 4 for framing and fenders, 44 feet of 1 x 4 for bracing, 218 
feet of 1 x 10 ship lap for sides and roof . Hardware: 80 bolts, 
12 eyebolts, 5 pair 12-inch strap hinges, 3 pair 8-inch strap 
hinges, 12! pounds nails. Labor: 15 hours. Approximate 
cost : $35. 

The materials and construction details are very similar to the 
Iowa gable roof house as 
is seen from the illustration 





['wo-inch material has 
been used but as the runner 
is always in contact with the 
earth, a more durable run- 
ner is better. Longer life and 
stable structure are afforded. 
Unless the house is to be 
moved a great deal, do not 
‘shoe”’ the runner. 


Floors All the 


following 


houses have two-inch floors 
and the adoption of this 
practice has many advan- 
tages The floor is always 


sub} ct to dampness so 
should be resistant to decay. 
Such a floor is rigid in itself, 








of each. 

As is seen, the roof is so 
built as to admit more sun- 
light. However, additional 
expense is incurred by hav- 
ing a higher wall, requirmg 
more material. This gives 
more room for the attend- 
ant, which is a good factor 
in the farrowing period. 

Bill and cost of material 
of the “A” house: Lum- 
ber: 16 feet of 4 x 4 for 
runners, 48 feet of 2 x 12 for 
floors, 120 feet of 2 x 4 
for framing, 80 feet of 1 x 4 
bracings and bottom, 224 








feet of 1 x 10 for sides and 


while if one-inch materials The Ames combination-roof house is one that gives considerably more ql - 

were used, some stiffening internal room roof. Hardware: 3 pairs 
members would have to be . 12-inch strap hinges, 1 
added. It is a good policy to use such woods as white or yellow pair 8-inch strap hinges. Labor: 15 hours. Approximate 


pine and fir. Hemlock has given fair satisfaction when used. 
A good application of coal tar will do much to lengthen the life 
of the house floor. A wooden floor is not absolutely necessary, 
and by using earth a saving of from $4 to $5 in material alone 
is effected in a six by eight house. Earth floors should be kept 
dry, free from dust and sanitary. The house should be banked 
to eliminate all drafts. 

Framing: The houses shown here are all built on a rigid 
frame constructed of two by fours. We realize that lighter 
material could be used but it is hardly practicable for a build- 
ing that is to be moved from time to time. Wind braces used 

















The Iowa ga } se furnishes plenty of r ] tilatior id 
‘ ! be adaptabie tor rol ser 
in the roof wherever possible ar great help toward main- 
iining the permanence of the building 
Siding and Roo! In the cornbe area, houses with single 
nd roof eptionally warm In sections further 
rth, interlaid tar paper might be advisable. Ten-inch ship- 
nis used ! this worl nad has proved very satistactory as it Is 
ht and eds water satisiactorii White pine is recommend- 
d for this as vellow pine often shrinks to the extent that bat- 
! re required Dh presence ol resin also causes the paint 
to blister ind peel 
Door The Lowa house is well equipped with doors for en- 
trance, summer-shade, removal of manure, and ventilation. 
Che door for entrance is twenty-two by twenty-six thus being 


larg f nough ror any sized hog. This door can be either of the 
hinged or slide door. The location of this door means much 
to the warmth ol the house 

The sides are all hinged from the top, thus permitting them 
to be opened for shade, or drying out the house. 

The large roof doors afford a convenient means of clean- 
ing out the litter and also a means of ventilation without ex- 
posing the little pigs to drafts {s illustrated in the first pic- 
ture, a window sash can be placed in the roof openings thus 
permitting plenty of sunlight yet retaining all the warmth. 
Prope r ventilation is secured thru the upper end doors or 
else by specially constructed ve ntilators under the eaves. 

Che house is equipped thruout with pig fenders, those on the 
sides removable in case the doors are opened. The fenders are 
constructed of two by four placed edgeways six inches from the 


cost: $25. 

Many cornbelt farmers prefer the “A” type of house, for its 
simplicity in design and construction. 

The house as shown in its illustration, has a floor area of 
six by eight feet, the ridge pole being slightly over six feet 
high. The proportions are very desirable, both from the point 
of accommodating the animals and economical use of the 
lumber. 

By sloping the roof, as here Ulustrated, it is not necessary 
to provide pig fenders along the sides, altho they are required 
at the ends. The heavy two by four framing is recommended 
as in the two previous houses, altho if the building is to have a 
permanent location, lighter material can be used. 

The entrance door is of the sliding type and is twenty-two 

inches wide by twenty-six inches high. The side or roof open- 
ings, we believe, should be in four sections, consisting of two 
doors opening out on hinges. The upper half can be opened in 
the winter months for ventilation and the lower ones closed to 
srotect the little fellows from the chilly winds. On the other 
cau by reversing the openings we have a shady place with a 
free circulation of all breezes. I might add that some of these 
houses have the doors hinged from the top, thus securing a 
greater shade area in the summer, but losing the extra ventila- 
tion effect in winter. 

The system of ventilation is taken care of very efficiently by 
an improved method, located just under the courts of the roof. 

Bills of materials and costs of the Tepee house: Lumber: 
16 feet of 4 x 4 for runners, 64 feet of 2 x 12 for floor, 80 feet 
of 2 x 4 frames and fenders, 240 feet of 1 x 10 ship lap for sides 
and roof. Hardware: 1 pair 8-inch strap hinges, 2 eyebolts, 
end door pull, 12 pounds of nails. Labor: 12 hours. Approxi- 


mate cost: $23. 

















The “A” House — easy to construct and very comfortable. The side 
doors being built in four sections provide ventilation 
in winter and shade in summer. 


The tepee house by having three sloping sides is stiffened 
and hence, is a more rigid structure. Also, by this method, pig 
fenders are required but on one end and each side of the door. 
The illustration does not show any roof doors, altho these may 
be added, either of the swing style or hung from the top. 
Ventilation is amply provided for by means of two openings, 
one in either end. (Continued on page 161) 
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Get Set for the Spring Rush 


Spring’s almost here! A few weeks more 
and you'll be faced with loads of work, 
limited time, unsettled weather—with help 
scarce and costly. 


Put a Cletrac on the job! It replaces 
six or eight horses—does more kinds of 
work, more days a year—saves time and 
cuts costs. 

The Cletrac speeds up plowing—and fast 
plowing means less work later on. It turns short, 
gets the corners and swings back to the furrow 
quickly. Puts more acres under cultivation and 
helps produce bigger crops. 

And the Cletrac not only plows—it’s a mighty 
big help in preparing the seed bed and harvesting. 
In winter when the horses are laid up, eating ex- 
pensive feed and getting daily care, the Cletrac is 
busy clearing roads, sawing wood and doing odd 
jobs. 


One man, or a boy, can operate the 
Cletrac easily. It runs perfectly and eco- 
nomically on kerosene or distillate. Travels 
on its broad metal tracks over soft, rough 
or sticky ground with a light, sure tread 
and a powerful pull. 


The Cletrac has made good. Farmers 
everywhere have “OK’d” it. This quick 
popularity has led to a bigger output and lower 
manufacturing costs. 

That’s why we can offer you an improved 
Cletrac with a larger motor, a broader track, and 
an exclusive steering device, and a special water 
clarifier—and at the same time reduce the price 
from $1585 to $1395 F. O. B. Cleveland. 

Don’t wait until the rush hits you—be ready 
for it. Buy your Cletrac at once and get a prompt 
delivery. 


One of the more than 1200 Cletrac dealers with 


repair stocks is near you. 


See him today or write 


for the free booklet “Selecting Your Tractor.” 


“ara” The Cleveland Tractor 


Largest Producers of 
Tank - Type Tractors 
* in the World 























HANDLING WEAK LAMBS 

No matter how carefully one feeds and 
cares for the breeding ewes there are cer- 
tain to be a few weak lambs arrive. Most 
of these lambs can be saved, but not unless 
is willing to stay with them 
capable of taking care of 
\n earnest sheepman never 


the flockmaster 
intul they are 
themselves. 


gives up until he is sure the lamb has 
taken its last breath, then he feels the loss 
was no [auit of his. 

rhe first best and surest means of 
stimulating the weak lamb is to get the 


dam’s fresh milk in it. As they are seldom 
ible to stand on their legs, it is necessary 
to hold them up in orde rto place the teat 


in their mouths, and if the lamb refuse 


then to suck one will either have to 
ue ss the teat to get milk in its mouth or 
10ld open the lamb’s mouth and milk into 


it. 

Sometimes the lamb refuses to swallow 
when its mouth is full of milk. That is 
because of sheer weakness, not stubborn- 
ness as some prefer to call it. The most 
effective way | ever found of getting milk 
into such a lamb’s stomach was to squeeze 
and the act of swallowing was 
stimulated automatically. I have made 

lamb take its entire first ‘‘meal”’ this 
way, tho that would be a very small bit 
of milk. 

A weak lamb is a mighty helpless 
creature. If its weakness is partly due to 
chilling the ewe should be put m warm 


, 
its neck, 


quarters and good straw bedding pro- 
vided. The lamb should be warmed 
artificially. A tight or lined bushel basket | 
is convenient for handling the lambs. 


Heavy wool cloths or sacks are convenient 
for wrapping them in. The cloths should 
be heated frequently and wrapped about 
them. If the lamb is not dry gentle rub- 
bing not only tends to liven it and start 
the blood circulating, but dries off the 
skin quickly. 

The gentle art of patience must be 
practiced in helping weak lambs. Some 
lambs will respond very slowly and require 
attention at various times for a couple 
of days, while others will get along very 
well after they have been helped to suck 
two or three times. Sometimes it seems 
that it takes an awful lot of attention and 
special effort on the part of the flock- 
master to raise a weak lamb, but that is 
one thing that helps to make sheep hus- 
bandry profitable.—J. L. J., Ind. 


FEEDING DOMESTICATED 


RABBITS 

Much is written about what the domes- 
ticated rabbit will do in the way of gains 
in weight and in multiplying its species 
I suppose the average person 1s more fam- 
iliar with that statement than he is with 
just how to handle a herd of rabbits after 
the v have been required 

I know th the hardest thing I had to 


learn was how to feed the growing stock, 
and it was the one point upon which the 
least was said by those who wrote on the 
subj et 

The domesticated rabbit is unlike any 
animal known to man. It multiplies its 
weight faster than any animal known and 
it will do it year after year if the proper 
ration is supplied. What is that ration? 


] it does not consist of 


In the first piace, 
green feed entirely. More rabbits are lost 
every veal particularly young stock. thru 
that error than any other. Because the 
wild rabbit has a love for green cabbage 
and other garden crops, do not imagine 
that he lives m green food entirely 


Rabbits do best on a mixed grain and 
food diet. The grain is fed whole 
mash form and the green feed only 


und in 


is a tonic, just a handful each evening of 
green clover or dandelions being sutficient. 
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Auforeelite 


The Spotlight with 


a Guarantee 

THIS “handy spotlight ona reel” 

is backed by the maker's un- 
qualified guarantee against defects 
due to poor materials or faulty 
workmanship. A signed guarantee 
certificate goes with every Auto- 
reelite. 
Autoreelite makes night driving safe 
and sure. Self-contained. No loose 
parts to be mislaid. 
6-inch size, 20 c. p. lamp, with 

rear view mirror..... ... $10.00 
Other sizes. At the best dealers and 
supply houses. Write for booklet 
S. F. 301-A. 

ANDERSON ELECTRIC & 
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Two 
twists of 
the thumb 

and forefin- 


reeled out any 
distance up to 12 feet 


to help “spot” and EQUIPMENT Co. 
meds tireand 7 
7 ‘geesaamtpegpd 118-124 So. Clinton St. a! 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Keeps Them Quiet 


No grinding, squeaking, grumbling gears when youre using 
Dixon’s. It’s the one lubricant you can depend on to keep 
them quiet. 

Dixon’s obliterates the roughness that exists on all gear and 
bearing surfaces. It works into those tiny depressions and builds 
up a smooth, oily veneer that successfully wards off friction. 


Dizon's 677 é 
Sie IXONS 
tro ae ge hee GRAPHITE 
gy ee Transmission aad Differential 





LUBRICANT 


With your transmission and differential running in Dixon's, you can rest 


assured your gears are friction-free. For Dixon's doesn't *‘squeeze out 
under pressure. Nor is it affected by heat or cold like plain oil and grease 

Year around it means smoother, sweeter action—less noise—more power 
—and it helps keeps down gas and repair bills. 


Your dealer has it. 





Try it and see. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Established 1827 Dept. 59 Jersey City, N. J. 





tor 


Send } el or awing 
Preliminary Exam ination. 
Ser Aste Fives. Double qaeere, prevent — Bookiet free. — aaa refer- 
gece end punctures. Easiy eset im any & ences. Best results. Promptness assured. 

‘Tnossande sold. Details free. Agen —- Watson F. Coleman, Patent Lawper, 624 F. St. Washington. D(. 
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. Amer.Accessories Go..Dept.718Cinci n 
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Whole oats is the best grain to feed, and a 
double handful per adult rabbit is the 
proper amount. It should be fed in the 
morning. 

The mash is composed of equal parts 
wheat bran, oatmeal and alfalfa meal and 
is fed slightly moistened, preferably with 
milk. This can be alternated mornings 
with the whole oats and give three ounces 
or a double handful to each adult animal. 
At night in summer, give the green feed 
mentioned before, and in winter give liber- 
ally of clover hay. Alfalfa can be used to 
better advantage if it is availabie, as also 
can timothy hay, but the latter is not very 
economical for rabbits as they make slight 
gains on it. 

Now a word as to feeding the young 
stock. Do not attempt to feed the young- 
sters at all so long as they are nursing. 
They should not be weaned before seven 
or eight weeks of age, but long before that 
they will commence to nibble at the 
mother doe’s ration ‘and soon will be con- 
suming more than she does. Do not allow 
the youngsters to have green feed until 
they are anyway three months old. Take 
the doe to another hutch to feed her this. 
It will often cause severe losses in young 
stock when they have access to it. 

Let them eat the mash and whole grain 
at will with the mother doe, increasing the 
amount fed daily until they should be get- 
ting twenty-eight ounces a day, or about 
all they will eat when two months old. 

Nursing does, especially those having 
large litters must have some milk at noon. 
Give them hard bread in this milk and 
they will raise a better litter for you. If 
you can afford it keep up the milk until 
the youngsters are five or six months old 
results will justify it. Thousands of 
farmers are raising rabbits now and it is 
hoped the above pointers will aid many of 
them in attaining success.—C. S. 
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Continued from page 82 
ence with one style of grafting a knowl- 
edge of a few of the others will prove handy 
in saving time and labor. The main 
thing is to remember the principle that 
there must be contact between the cam- 
bium area of the stub and that of the 
cion. 

For grafting on large limbs the kerf 
graft is quite commonly employed. A 
saw cut is made in the edge of the stub in- 
stead of its being split. Then with a good 
sharp knife the cut is enlarged to a V- 
shaped cut into which a prepared cion is 
driven. Cions for this purpose should be 
made & little thinner on the inner edge 
than is necessary for cleft grafting. See 
that the cambiums are together, the cion 
solidly and firmly set, and then wax as 
before. As you can readily see this method 
allows more cions to be set on a stub than 
the other, and is adapted for use on large 
stubs where the pressure of the cleft por- 
tions on the cions would be likely to crush 
them. 

A system which is occasionally used, es- 
pecially for large stubs, is one called 
the bark graft. The stub is prepared just 
as before. The cion however is shaped 
with a very long bevel on one side. It is 
then slipped in between the bark and the 
sap wood of the stub and bound firmly, 
after which it is waxed and protected as 
in the other methods. 

This gives us three methods for use in 
topworking, any of which should prove 
successful. They all depend on one 
principle—getting the growing areas or 
the cambiums as they are called together 
properly. The success of each depends 
on the proper employment of the prin- 
ciple, and the proper care in preparing 
the cions and stock, in protecting the work 
from drying and from other injury and in 
choosing the proper cions and stocks 


In America the poor man’s vote counts 
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Let me send youan 
Ottawa to earn its own 
cost while you use it 
at my lowest prices. 
Geo. E. Long 
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OTTAWA ENGINES 


Easy Starting— No Cranking- -Fue! Saving 


In the face of Sneqense costs, I have reduced 
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90 Days Trial a ee Se o- 
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SAVE! 


Get my Lowest 
Factory Prices 
on a tor ne 
Ottawa En 
and proof = 
thousands of 
owners telling 
why my engines 
are BETTER, 
Write me now. 
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Tractor, 





from allowing your 


a <y : \ 
Farmers—Save Your Crops 100% 


OOK ahead through the coming season—first the spring rains, then 

L: your growing crops—then comes harvest, and the vital problenr of 
saving your small grain. You have experienced the loss that comes 

ain to remain too long in theshock. Thresh it when 
it is ready, without the wasteful waiting for a thresher to come to you. 


Div BROS. 


DIVIDUAL 


THRESHER 


Built in two sizes, 20x36 and 24x46, designed for use with the small 
tractor. The Individual is built on the same principle as Wood Brothers 
Humming Bird Threshers only smaller in size. 

“The Wood Brothers Individual Separator is O. K. 
It is light running, I am driving it with the Fordson 


and it does away with 


Karl Hoff, Max, N. Dak. 


“Practice makes perfect. 


” Thirty-five years of testing 
and improving where improvement c sould be made, has per- 
fected the Individual to its present high standard. 
Write your name and address in the space 
indicated and mail today. 
Wood Bros. Thresher Company 
36 E. 20th Street, Des Moines, lowa 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lincoln, Neb., Deeatur, Ill. 













met Bros. 
resher Co., 
36K. 20th St., 
Des Moines, lowa 


a hk. crew. 


Please send me more 
information about the 
INDIVIDUAL, 
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the same as the millionaire’s. 





Successful Farmers appreciate Successful Farming. 
our service helpful to progressive farm folks. 


We try to make 
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20,000 breeders 
of hogs say that 


Dr. Jos. Haas’ 


Hog Remedy 





Adds dollars to 


bank accounts 


Dr. Jos. Haas’ 


HOG REMEDY 


MAKES HEALTHY 
FAT HOGS 


5 







Per Ho 
¢ Per Morth 





insures Fat 
Healthy Hogs 

Dr. Jos. Haas’ Hog Remedy has been a 
standard among hog breeders since 1877. 
It has saved countless thousands of hogs, 
as 20,000 grateful unsolicited testimonials 
prove beyond doubt It has added enor- 
mous sums to the revenues of breeders, 
not only by saving their herds But by 
keeping them healthy and making them 
put on fat—good, healthy, wholesome 
weight. The 20,000 letters from breeders 
which we have in our files are the most 
powerful tribute ever paid to any prepara- 
tion used on the farms 

Dr. Jos. Haas’ Remedy is NOT A STOCK 
FOOD is a scientific compound, dis 
covered over 42 years ago by a practicing 
veterinary surgeon. Its fame soon grew 
nation-wide. Given primarily to make sick 
hogs well, it has since been given TO 
KEEP HOGS HEALTHY, as a PREVEN- 
TIVE OF DISEASE It not only keeps 
them healthy but it tones up their diges 
tion in the assimilation of foods and 
causes » hogs to gain weight much 
more rapidly 

Used as : hog health insurance 

Many ‘ write to us that they 
feed it regularly "to Gaal hogs as HEALTH 
INSURANCI The cost is so slight that 
this the most practical way of admin- 


p cents a hog per month 





lmir te ng Jos Haas’ 

Hog |! : PREVENTIVE is abo 
Fi\ CENTS PER HOG PER MONTH 
\ tr 7 to pay for hog health in 
ONE HOG from your 
| presen 1 sum large enough 
t! remedy for ; very ree 
i ear r more. Figure it out 





YOU TO TEST DR TOs 
H \ HOG "REM! DY AT oU R RISK 
‘ NOW Se t $7.7 ra 2 lb 
} l Divide your 
I I Fe h herds s usual 
feed the Remedy as directed to 
I 1 fo 60 DAYS Weigh 

t ‘ nd the te 
t that t herd d on 
I H Hog Remedy h i 

{ \ bit H'l su tw ‘ 

other } of the her 
i p ion of 

re i 
RI ALER FOR IT. He 
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er USE TH COUP\ 
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STANDARD SINCE 1877 


DR. JOS. HAAS REMEDY COMPANY, 
542 8, De cpware St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
T¢ ywse $7.7 for which please send me 
I kage of Dr. Haas’ Hog Rem- 
rding to your special introductory 
TES OFFER herein. 
ar 
Address 


Postoffice 


How 


State 


many hogs have you 
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SHIPPING HOGS 


A few days ago I passed the express 


two crates setting out on 
In each crate was a piggy 
bought by breeder 


office and saw 
the platform. 


sow probably some 

here at an auctionsale. They were bought 
at two different auction sales for there was 
a point of difference in the manner in 
which they were shipped which was a 
new one on me and which I believe to be 


80 V iluable 
ceive hogs that I am passing it on for what 


itis worth. Any hog raiser must at times 
ship hogs and if they are injured in tran- 
sit, he loses the long run for the pur- 


chaser is not satisfied. Likewise the pur- 
chaser is interested in having the sow ar- 
rive in good sh ape. 

One of the commonest causes of dam- 
age when shipping pigs in crates is that 
they slip and slide around in the crate; 


the losses on this account are especially 


heavy with pregnant sows and every 
‘bred sow sale’? must reckon with this 
one fact in shipping animals. Both of 
these crates were constructed of white 
pine with floors of the same material. 
One sow had been put into the crate 


without anything on the floor but straw. 
While the crate was in motion she had 
been jarred about so much that the bot- 
tom of the crate was as slippery as glass. 

The other crate was made of the same 
material but tacked to the floor was a 
fertilizer sack with a little straw in it. 
This sow had sure footing. The fer- 
tilizer sack was of no value and the extra 
labor and precaution were well worth 
what they cost.—I. M. 


WHERE THE INCOME GROWS 
Continued from page 94 

have got to stay with them, breed up your 
flock and learn a lot of things the be- 
ginner doesn’t babes I started in with 
a flock of western ewes and bred them up, 
but I have found that purebreds bring me 
more profit and in the past two or three 
years I have changed to Shropshires en- 
made 


tirely. We figured that they us 
twenty percent on the investment last 
year above all expenses. We figured 


everything, including taxes, depreciation 
on buildings and veterinary fees. 

“T have said that two sheep die of dis- 
and parasites to one that is killed 
by dogs. But it is not often that we suffer 
any loss from worms in our flock. Ro- 
tating pastures and using the copper sul- 


eases 


phate treatment prevent it. I am figur- 
ing on using more forage crops such as 
rape, soybeans and alfalfa, as such pas- 


tures do not become infested like old blue- 
grass and they produce a lot of feed. 

‘The coygper sulphate or bluestone 
remedy is the best there is. I use it every 
time I find any sheep or lambs whose skins 


look white and chalky. That’s the best 
indication of these parasites. The solu- 
tion is mild, only one percent but if 
given after a twelve-hour fast it gets them. 
A small lamb will take one ounce. The 


dose then varies on up to, say, four ounces 
for a good sized buck. It might be a good 
idea to treat the flock for worms regularly 
every month, especially if you haven't 
changed pastures Ir quently. Karly lambs 
not so hadly injured by parasites as 
tha later as they are stronger 


ire 
it come 


Altho farmer Foster does not believe 
in leaving his sheep in the care of Provi- 
dence he does believe in letting eed rustle 
for a living as much as possible while 
there is still a good show for them to get 
plenty of feed. In the fall he grains the 
ewes for a while in order to have them 
gaining at breeding time. As every sheep 
raiser knows this “flushing” helps-to oa 


the whole flock bred at about the same 
time 


and, consequently, the lambs will 
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come at the same time and be of uniform 
size. After the flushing season the ewes 
go without grain until about the first 
of the ‘year, unless the weather gets too 
bad and the snow too deep. They pick 
up- their living from the meadows, pas- 
tures and in fact anywhere there is good 
feed. Later in the winter they are kept 
largely on clover hay and corn fodder. 

Last year was the first time that alfalfa 
was made to stick on this farm. It al- 
ways froze out in the winter when they 
tried it before, but the 1918-1919 winter 
was a gentle one and the four-acre 
ing survived and produced good crop 
this summer. [Farmers in this part of the 
state have not had the best of luck with 
this wonderful crop that has done so much 
for most localities. They say that winter- 
killing and weeds are the worst enemies, 
but that better drainage and lime have 
done the trick on a good many fields. In 
this crop Foster figures he will have a 
great feed for both His hogs and his sheep 
if he can only get more of it established on 
the place. As it stands at present the 
eighty acres is divided into twenty acres 
of permanent baat - ind pasture and four 
fields of fifteen acres each, on which is 

carried out a rotation of corn, oats and 
choc. The little alfalfa field, of — 
has cut into one of these fields and 1 
“balling up’ the rotation as that wt 
usually does. 

The policy is to sell only livestock off 
the farm, but that rule can’t be respected 
all the time, either. Last year, for in- 
stance, the Fosters grew some wheat be- 
cause—well, for the same reason a g 
many of the rest of us did. And that grain 
had to be hauled to the elevator. Also 
some oats was sold recently because there 
wasn’t bin room for all of the crop. But 
ordinarily nothing, not even high prices, 
can divert the erops from the usual live- 
stock route to market. 

The hog is still the main squeeze or the 
big squeal on this place even if the owner 


seed- 


does talk sheep most of the time. He 
raises about seventy-five head every 
year. They harvest part of the corn 


crop and eat all of that which reaches the 
crib thru the shredder and sometimes they 
handle“ a good deal of purchased feed. 
This fall there are soybeans with the corn 
which is going to reduce the bill for protein 
supplement. 

Self-feeders are used in the winter for 
both corn and tankage. They are another 
factor in keeping down the amount of 
labor required. A little gamble on feed 
last year brought in a good return. Corn 
was $1.50 a bushel which seemed pretty 
high but Foster bought several hundred 
bushels and fed it in the self-feeders. By 
giving the tankage credit for just its cost 
he figured that corn brought $2.50 a 
bushel. The feeding was done in January, 
February and March and the hogs g: rined 
1.43 pounds a day. 

But let us not overlook the mighty lit- 
tle red hen. She used to be rather in- 
significant two years ago when she pro- 
duced only eighty-five eggs a year, but 
persistent selection has made her a pretty 
good egg machine and Mrs. Foster ex- 
pects great things from her flock in the 
next few years. The year ending last 
March one hundred hens produced 
one thousand fifty-five dozens of eggs. 
That’s about one hundred twenty-six 
eggs each. Six years ago the production 
was only fifty a hen for the nondescript 
flock. ‘That is progress that ought to get 
a lot of pe ople to thinking of the possibili- 
ties in the average farm flock thru cull- 
ing and using better roosters as well as 
employing better feeding methods. 

In order to make the best out of the 
flock the Fosters say you can’t just keep 
your eye on the yearly production. It 
depends on what months are the big 
ones. You must have early pullets that 
will start laying in the fall and keep it up 
thru the period when prices are high, For 

Continued on page 110 
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O feel the steady, powerful rhythm of the Wallis as it forges 
ahead, leaving row upon row of clean-cut furrows in its wake, is a 
never-ending delight to the Wallis owner at plowing time. 


Then, most of all, the clock-like regularity and almost human 
faithfulness of this quality tractor make money for its owner. 


Only one thing has made this condition possible. The Wallis is 
basically right. Wallis engineers have proved time and time again 
that the Wallis represents the ultimate in tractor building. 


This medium lightweight machine is endowed with tremendous 
strength by such advanced ideas as the “‘U”’ frame construction; the beau- 
tifully finished cut-and-hardened steel gearsearefully protected from dust 
and dirt in steel housings, where they operate in a constant flow of 
clean oil;the valve-in-head engine with removable cylinder sleeves and 
completely machined combustion chambers; the oversize bearings. 


These refinements vou find generally only on high-grade motor 
cars or trucks. Most men would think it ridiculous to build so care- 
fully a machine designed to plow around in the dirt, mud, sand, and 
rocks of the fields 
OCKS ] it e 


Wallis has proved that these very things alone can give a tractor 
the power and durability to work faithfully and long under these 
conditions. 

Some day all men are going to believe in the Wallis principle. 
That the number of converts is growing is indicated by our difficulty 
to keep up with the demand. 


If you want a Wallis we advise you to act at once. 


J.1.Case PLrow WorksSCoMPANY, Dept. T-15, RACINE Wis.,U.8.A. 


Branch Houses and Distributors in All Principal Cities 


























e America’s Foremost Tractor 
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LIVESTOCK AND FERTILITY 

Prices for all meat animals the past few 
months have discouraged the livestock 
farmer, and with this discouragement goes 
another angle no less important than the 
temporary one of finanetal loss, severe tho 
the a es are to the feeder and to his mind 
unjust when compared with high prices 
for other merchandise. 

This other angle is farm fertility that 
goes with livestock keeping, and languishes 
without it, and particularly in the line of 
cattle. There is just one road for the 
farmer to travel if he quits the cattle, 
wholly or in part. That road is the in- 
finitely less desirable one of purchased 
fertility. In spite of present discourage- 
ment and financial loss, it is plain that the 
future is a dark one that eliminates cattle 
frém the plan 

The cornbelt farmer has been fortunate 
that he has been able so far to escape this 
very expensive item of cost. That he has 
been able to do so is because of the 
manure his stock has made for him. The 
manure spreader has saved that situa- 
tion for us until now and will continue 
to do it if we stick to cattle up to the 
limit of our capacity. 

Significant is the story of lessening fer- 
tility told by the lowered yield of corn on 
our farms, and that story has just begun 
to have larger significance for us—a 
significance that will be more plain after 
the present flurry in the stock market 1s 
forgotten. 

One fact we must recognize if we think; 
that is there can be no national pros- 
perity if we do not produce. This applies 
to the farmer and the factory worker 
alike. That workers in other lines have 
refused to see this need not trouble us nor 
need it make.us hurt our own cause and 
lower the fertility of the land by cutting 
production In any way. The road to that 
vital prosperity lies in normal production, 
and if we heed this fact and ignore the 
temptation to follow the labor agitator to 
the limbo of false values we will choose the 
good and healthy part that love of nation 
calls for. 

The fertility of the farms plays a tre- 
mendously huge part in our future. If 
we cut down our cattle supply until there 
is no exportable surplus we may profit for 
a few months; but in the future lies the 
true outcome. Quantity production is at 
the bottom of all wealth. No nation can 
be permanently prosperous which ceases 
to produce its maximum amount of farm 
and factory stuff. The average farmer can 
readily understand why this is so if he ap- 
plies the moral to himself. A nation is like 
a farm in this respect; it cannot produce 
less and maintain its position. Our 
nation is great because of the wonderful 
fertility of itsfarms. The financial handi- 
cap of low priced farm stuff should not 
blind us to these facts. 

The whole secret of agricultural pros- 
perity is not in the acres we till but in the 
production per acre. To keep the yield up 
we must return some of the drain the crops 
take from the soil. This is so patent that 
it is almost a platitude. Livestock is 
linked with fertility, and to continue to 
crop a farm and not give back something 
to ease the drain is to rob ourselves. 
No other system for our cornbelt farms is 
able to do this. 

When we once commence to purchase 
fertility in the sack we have begun the 
age-old fight with impoverished soil; a 
fight that will never be won by the farmer, 
tryashe may. We know something about 
the value of a ton of manure, but not as 
much as we ought. It is of far more value 
in the physical well being of the land than 
many of us realize. The worth of our farm 
is inherently in its adaptability to grain 
crops and also legumes 

The average farmer covers from three 
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HON 2s 
Spark Plugs 


Factory Equipment on 
Ford Cars Since 1911 


long time ago, in 1911, the 

Ford Motor Company chose 

Champion Spark Plugs as best 
adapted to the requirements of the 
Ford ear. 








The judgement of Ford engineers is 
summed up inthe Ford Motor Company’s 
instruction book as follows: 


“There is nothing to be gained by ex- 
perimenting with different makes of 
plugs. The make of plugs with which 
Ford engines are equipped when they 
leave the factory are best adapted to the 
requirements of the motor.” 


There is a Champion Spark Plug for 
every type of motor car, truck, tractor, 
motorcycle and stationary engine. 

Be sure the name Champion is on 


the Insulator and the World Trade 
Mark on the box 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Teledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, 
Windsor, Ontario 














Double Cooling Capacity! a 


WICE h ay 
/i4 a8 much wae LARGE VERTICAL \N 
ter in the radiator f AIR SPACES we \\ 


—many times more air 
passing through—that 
must mean double cool- 
ing! The air circulates 
both horizontally and 
vertically—always an 
abundance of cool air 
rushing over the warm 
metal of the core. The 
WHITE Radiator will keep your engine at 
normal heat throughout all weather condi- 
tions, and over all roads. 


LAWCO White Radiator 


This radiator is really different. For ine 
stance, the core expands from freezing— 
preventing leaks from breaks. Just an extra 
protection. Double locked seams—heavily 
soldered edges—perfect materials—interchangeabili- 
ty with standard Ford parts—every feature you »—) \ 
want in your radiator is found in the better cooling N TIGHT JOINTS HEAVILY 
N 





LAWCO White. Ask your dealer or write us for fure DIPPED IN METAL 


ther information and prices 


THE F. H. LAWSON COMPANY 
Dept. J. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Established 1816 \ \\. AG 


Do 2days workin1 
The Adapto-Tractor 
makes your Ford a 
Tractor and a Power 
Piant. Guaranteed 

not to injure your 

Ford or your money 
SS back. Agents wanted. 
Writeforfreecircular. 


RFWEVA TRACTOR CO., DEP'T F. GENEVA, OHIO 
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Guard Your Garden 
Prevention is better than cure. Keep 
away blight end mildew and destroy 
insegt pests with a 
an? 
Brown's Auto-Spray 

Our No. |, shown here, qgeretse by com- 
ressed air. Half a million have been 
m use from 1 to 18 years. Write for 
free Spraying Calendar & 1919 Catalog 


THE E.C. BROWN CO.S5BMaple St, Rochester. E.1. 


























to twenty acres with manure from his 
yards yearly—more on the larger farms. 
Credit for this fertility must be given 
where it belongs—to the livestock. Fre- 
quently this is not done 
farms you know where the maximum 
livestock is kept with the ones where stock 
keeping is a secondary matter. Which is 
the better farm? Which in general is 
most prosperous in the generally ac- 
cepted sense? It is up to us the farmers of 
the nation to keep up the traditions of the 
soil dwelling people and drive on to suc- 
cess by sticking to methods that have been 
the best in the past.—D. H. 


PIGS, COWS, BABIES AND GERMS 


A good lot of our humor is based on 
exaggeration or contrasts that are way out 
of the ordinary. There wouldn’t be any- 
thing funny about the sight of Jess Willard 
leading a percheron horse, which he prob- 
ably does occasionally on his Kansas farm, 
but if he were to lead a pomeranian pup 
down the street he would get a laugh. If 
the pup should hsve his feet braced with 
the idea of changing the line of march the 
humor in the situation would be multiplied 
considerably. The small dog that dis- 
putes with a lion is always funny. 

One day a traveling man went into a 
bank in Green county, Wisconsin. On 
the wall hung a map on which the cheese 
factories in the state were indicated by 
small red dots. Green county had so 
many of these dots that it resembled the 
socialist flag. The gadder, who hailed 
from Ghicago, read the explanation and 
studied the map a bit. Then he inquired: 
“Where do the farmers in this county 
pasture their cows?”’ That was some years 
ago, but up there they still laugh about 
the remark of that city guy. 

In a little town in Missouri the milkmen 
had been let alone so long some of them 
thought they could get away with homi- 
cide. They were haled before the judge. 
Most of the folks of the town, including 
the mayor, and some of the farmers were 
on hand to watch the wheels of justice go 
round. A bacteriologist testified that the 
milk supplied by one dealer contained as 
high as 1,200,000 bacteria of various sorts 
and sizes in one cubic centimeter. At this 
point the mayor, who was not a scientist, 
but possibly a friend of the culprit, became 
excited and asked to be permitted a few 
questions. 

‘“‘How big is a cubic centimeter,” he in- 
quired of the expert. 

“You might say part of a teaspoonful or 
much less than a cubic inch,”’ was the re- 
ply. 

“And you say there were more than a 
million living things in that much space! 
I don’t believe it. In that case there 
wouldn’t have been any milk for the de- 
fendant to sell.’ The disgusted executive 
sat down. 

That incident was pretty good humor 
to the learned “bugologist,”’ but to the 
mayor the whole proceeding was nothing 
but tommyrot. 

Whether a situation is funny or not often 
depends on whether you are on the inside 
looking out or on the outside looking in. 
In our neighborhood there once lived a 
Swiss farmer and his wife in a house that 
was about the size of Abraham Lincoln’s 
birthplace. According to the commonest 
estimate, they had nineteen children. | 
used to wonder where they put the stove 
and the dining table when they went to 
bed. There was something funny about 
this large family and the small house, but 
the man and his wife never seemed to see 
it. 

But marvels can be accomplished by 
compression. Remember the farmer and 
his wonderful pig called Crambelly? He 
could feed that ambitious shoat a pail of 
buttermilk and then pick him up and put 
him entirely in the pail. Or, possibly, the 
end of his snout stuck out.,—P. M. Farmer. 
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If reliable, dependable economical service means | 
anything to you, you can’t failto see the advan- 
tages of the 1920 Model 48, worm-drive 2-ton| 
Dearborn. It is built on common sense principles that will save you money 
every way every day. 


EARBOR 


TRUCKS 


|don't give you as many pounds of truck for your money as other worm-drive 
trucks—not by 500to 2000 Ibs. That's one of the big reasons why The Dearborn 
saves on oil, gas, tires and gives more power for the actual load, with less strain 
jon the working units. This new advanced light weight, scientific construction, 
employs quality steel instead of bulk steel. By repeated tests The Dearborn has 
proved itself one of the strongest trucks built. 
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It pulls easily over fields and rough muddy roads that are too much for the 
excess weight trucks. Any owner will tell you that The Dearborn is a bear for 
power. Examine The Dearborn, compare it with any truck offered anywhere at 
any price. Ifyou don’t know The Dearborn dealer, write us for book, ‘‘Hauling 
Expense.” It gives truths every truck user should know. Don’t delay, write today. 


THE DEARBORN TRUCK COMPANY, Dept. § 
| 2015-17 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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GB) mst 30 DAYS FREE 


Let me send you this wonderful no-buckle harness at my own expensés, 
Look atit. Examineit. Compare it with old style harness. Put it on your team 


and use it fora month at my risk. Give % 
Lasts a Lifetime 


it any and every test youcanthinkof. If 
you are not convinced that it is the hand- Walsh Harness has 864 points of ime 
provement over old style harness. 
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somest, the strongest and best harness 
Sendit back. I'll pay the freight. sides having no buc!les, no rings, no deeg 
waste leather or catch the line 

No Patching--No Mend- —no holes to weaken the 
ing No Repair Bills Wile straps. A built-in hame fas- 

Rings and dees wear straps HA ESS by. the ‘handy ay ne 

in two, Examine your own | No Buckles yoke hooks. 

harnessand verify this. You'll 


you ever saw or tried, pack it up and 
to wear out, it has no loops or billets to 
tener does away with hame 
Buckles cut harness straps. 
No Rin , 
ow gerd Be No Loops | Costs Less Than 








where buckles, ringsand dees | NoHolesinStraps} Other Harness: 

are wearing it; places where ot The price of the Walsh fg 
J bp r c 

you'll soon have to repair it. Adjustable to fit any settee emp aia 






Walsh Harness willsave that size work horse. 
trouble and expense. State- 
ments in this advertisement 
are backed by thousands of letters 
from satisfied users in forty 
states. The Walsh isa prov- 
en successinactualoperation , 
on farms for over six years, 






of the same grade materials. Yet ig 
outwears two sets of the best oldstyle 
harness and saves you cost of repaira, 
Try the Walsh at my risk for 30 days FREE. See 
for yourself what a wonderful harness it is and you'll} 
never waste another dollar on old style harness @@, 
long as you live. 
Writetoday for free illustrated book, pri 
easy payment terms and full particulars 
my 30 day trial offer. Send no money 
just the coupon below. 


James M. Walsh, President, 


. WALSH HARNESS CO. 
/ Dept. 5094 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 









































WALSH HARNESS CO., 
Dept. 509 Milwaukee, Wis.—Please send me your 
freeillustrated book, prices, full details about the 
Walsh Harnessand your 30 Day's Free Trial » 
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THE AGE OF CATTLE 

It is important to know at least the 

approximate age of cattle when purchas- 

ing. This is particularly true of cattle 

that are purchased for breeding and 

milking purposes because after they have 


attained their prime, they begin to de- 
crease in value. One can not always rely 
on the word of the owner. A young 
animal can usually be recognized by its 


size and appearance but when an animal 


TWO YEARS OLD © 
Bg ; fed) oC 


becomes mature, appearances may some- 
times be deceiving. 

The development and wear of the teeth 
furnish a fairly accurate clue to the real 
agt of the cattle. 

Cattle have eight incisor teeth in the 
front of the mouth, all in the lower jaw. 








They first have a temporary set and later 
a permanent set. When calves are born, 
they usually have two temporary teeth. 
The other six appear during the first 
thirty days. 

As the calf approaches two years of 
age, the first pair of permanent teeth, 





known as the pinchers, make their ap- 
pearance and at two they are fully de- 
veloped. The second pair, known as the 
intermediates, are in place at three and 
the third pair, the laterals or second in- 
termediates, at the age of four. At five, 
the corner teeth are fully developed mak- 
ing a full mouth of permanent teeth. 








At six years the pinchers are leveled, 


both pairs of intermediates partially 
leveled and the corner teeth showing 
wear. At seven, the pinchers become very 


noticeably worn, the first and second in- 
eight and nine and the 
show the same wear 
With sue- 


termediates at 
corner teeth at ten 
that the pinchers did at seven. 


TWELVE YEARS Ol? © 





Csa00o? 


ceeding years, the teeth become tri- 
angular in shape, there is more space be- 
tween them and they show progressive 
wearing to short stubs.—R. E 
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Hardware 


Convertible WagonBody 





Save money, time and labor by using Allith-Prouty 


equipment secured from any hardware or lumber dealer. 
“Allith-Prouty’’ Combination 
Wagon Bed Hardware 


and simple instructions make it easy to build the different bodies. Fits 
lumber of any dimension, new or used. Gives you an unbeatable hay 
bed, a grain box almost watertight, a stockrack that holds the biggest 
steer. Endorsed by county agents. Advised by U. S. Government. 


“Allith-Prouty’’ Folding Sliding 
“Type Ten-Eighty”’ 
Garage Door Hardware 
enables you to build a smooth operating, dependable garage door that 
takes very little room, never sags nor binds. May be hung as illustrated, 
or two doors may be hinged to one jamb with third door opposite 
for entrance. 
For Garages 
and All Farm Buildings 

Simple, efficient, weather proof and dur- 
able. Can be used on openings up to six 


doors. We supplya type for any condition. 
Your hardware or lumber dealer will be 


lad toshow you the one you need. 
rite us for literature. ap 
Satistaction 


Sliding, 
Door 


Hangers TYPE TEN EIGHTY 








nit 


ALLITH-PROUTY CO. 


Dept. 145, Danville,Illinois. — is 


Ask Your Hardware or Lumber Dealer 
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4 Steel Drive 
Fence Posts 


COE 


TwoSturdy Types 
ify the type wanted. 






' GUARANTEED 


ON’T “‘set”’ fence posts this year—DRIVE them 
—300a day. Ankorite Posts save % the time of 
fence building; last 3 times as long as woodenposts 
and look better; cost less in the fence line. ey 
won't rot, burn, buckle, break or frost-heave. 

Eliminate the drudgery of fence building. Burn 
yourfence lines todestroy weedsand pests. Protect 










tough, 
. rail steel—both 





your stock from lightning. core 4 ee | 
Get “The Green Post With the Crimped Anchor.” ty ane 






The Ankorite gives you all of the advantages of other steel posts, plus the Crimped 
Anchor, whic posters it against frost-heaving and side-thrust. Insist upon 
that feature in the posts you buy. 

Get the Free Ankorite Book—full of valuable steel post information. Write today. 


CALUMET STEEL CO., 208 S. La Salle Street, Dept. A, Chicago | 
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> Don't buy until you have Mason's 
. special direct from factory prices 
E SO“ 60 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL OFFER 

















To Look Into the 
Fence Question 
If you want fence that won 
buckle—that resists rust, 


























OVERHAULING THE TRACTOR 
Continued from page 22 

all bearings have been adjusted in this | 
manner, pull them all up to their adjusted | 
positions and you should find that with an | 
effort you can still spin the crank. 

Now put the valves back in place and re- | 
place the cylinder head using anew gasket | 
if the old one shows any sign of being 





| | Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 423 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 


Square Deal Fence 
Made of quality materials that give 
pay Se 
Kis to make and ¢ does it. 
FREE Oxi sor fooce ash Peles 
Tal? BOT esastsetcan Wake 


pease gear 


EE TTT 
Thrifty Farm Families Patronise Our Advertisers 






6 Cents per F 
designs. All steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 
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worn or squeezed flat so as to have “2 
more take-up. Before putting the spark | 
plugs back be sure to inspect them for 
dirty or cracked insulators, loose elec- 
trodes, or gas leaks. Put in new asbestos 
copper gaskets wherever necessary, then 
put a couple of drops of oil and graphite 
on the threads and if everything is now 
O.K. put it in place. 

Next examine the transmission, clean- 
ing every bearing and testing for loose-| 
ness. All worn bearings should have 
enough shims removed to take up all play. 
Gearing chains, etc., should be ce: irefully 
inspected for wear, broken or chipped 
teeth, weak links, etc., and all defective or | 
badly worn parts replaced. On chain 
drives, adjustments should be made to | 
take up most of the slack but be sure that 
the chain is not too tight and also be sure 
to test the tightness of the chain in all 
positions, because sometimes a chain will 
wear more in one part than in another and 
thus be just right in one place and entirely 
too tight in another. 

All the bearings and parts as soon as 
adjusted should be oiled or greased so 
there will be no chenee of anything being 
left dry. Remember that a dry bearing 
will probably be ruined before it is noticed. 

The fan belt needs inspecting and pos- 
sibly replacing; also test the fan bear- 
ing and the blading if of a riveted type. 
The radiator should be thoroly washed 
out to remove any mud or foreign matter 
such as leaves, blades of grass or scale. 
New hose connections will probably be 
needed at this time. 

The ignition system must also be looked 
over. See that the high tension wires are 
not partly broken in any place; clean any 
grease or dirt off the distributor; adjust | 
the timer contacts so that they will open | 
one-sixty-fourth of an inch when wide| 
open. Put a few drops of light, clear | 
oil in the magneto bearings and see that | 
everything is tight and clean. 

After every moving piece has been 
cleaned, adjustec d and thoroly tigh te ned, | 
the nuts being safely locked so there is 
absolutely no chance for them to get 
loose, it is good practice to check over | 
once more the entire lubricating system to 
be sure that not a single grease cup or oil 
hole has been missed. 

Next test out the engine by hand to be 
sure that there is noting catching or that 
vou have not left a wrench in the crank 
ease. If you have found everything O.K. 
fill the fuel tank, oil reservoir and radi- 
ator. It is advisable to fill the radiator 
with hot water if the weather is at all 
chilly because after a general overhaul 
like this it is frequently a little hard to 
start the engine. Prime the engine with | 
a little high test gas and a few quarter turn | 
snappy pulls should now start her. Be| 
very careful not to race the engine and in| 





fact it is advisable to only run it for five 
minutes then stop the engine and turn 
it over by hand to feel if there is any 
tendency to sieze or tighten up on any of | 
the bearings. If the engine is still easy to | 
turn over, then start it again and run | 
for ten minutes and test again. If every-| 
thing is all right, run for half hour and | 
finally leave it turning over slowly for 
one hour to polish the bearings and bed 
them. The first time after this that you 
use your tractor do not put any overload 
on it for the first half day. 

If this work has been carefully done the 
tractor should run all season with proper 
lubrication and cleaning of carbon at 
times. 


HEIFER’S FIRST CALF 

Will a calf from a part blood jersey 
heifer, that is two years old, make a good 
milk cow herself? This is the heifer’s first 
ealf, R. have been told she would not. 

c. , Ohio. 

The first calf of a heifer will be a good 
milk cow herself providing it is a good calf 
and that both the dam and sire are good. 
It depends absolutely on the individual 
and the bloodlines. 
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CARHARTT : 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Dallas, Texas 
Detroit, Michigan 
San Francisco, California 
















hy ly happiest 


Don’t forget to ask for my Farm, 
Stock and Crop Account Book. 


Pay the difference and demand the genuine Carhartt. 
will not supply you with my overalls, made from Carhartt Master Cloth, 
write my.nearest factory for samples and prices. 


When in my 


CARHARTT 
JOVERALLS 


| Soodhorse of 


own am 


man in theworld 









It 








will soon need a new 
pair of CARHARTT’S 


Confer a favor on your pocket book by wearing Carhartts Overalls in 
Don't be misled by substitutes and inferior gar- 


If your dealer 








Hamilton Carhartt, 
City 


Fill oot and address to factory nearest you 


Pleasé send me samples and prices of your Carhartt 
Overalls, made from your Carhartt Master Cloth, also 
prices of Carhartt Work Gloves, 


I will appreciate the Farm, Stock and Account Book 


Name 
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Saws 25 to 40 Cords a Day 





At a Cost of 1 ic Per Cord! 









Direct Price on the OTTAWA, The One Man 
Saw, the first made and sold direc 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Saws Down Trees Saws Saws Sy 
Limbs = 





:‘D. 


Factory to user. Greatest labor saver and 
money-maker ever invented. Saws any size 
Sead Today for Big Special Offer and Low | log at the rate of a foot a minute. Does the B offi (by 
work oftenmen. Asecasily moved from log 
t from | tolog or cut to cut as any w 
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€-Cyele Prost Frock Engine— pal alls 2. — “| 
over opper coo. A fa 
ates M: to; no batteries — ad EN 
sy to start in any 
peather, Automatic Governor re- 
gulates speed. Uses fuelonly 
as needed. Cheap to oper- 
ate. Saw blade easily re- 
moved. When not sawing, 

ine runs pumps, feed fails 

other machinery. Pulley furnished. 


Govt.}) Cash or Easy Payments— 
30 Days Total Shipped direct from 


the QTtAw sand 
for fp you use 10 peieat, - 
afte: the OTTAWA at work on your farmence 
Thousands in 


will never give it up. 


Docs sawing bo Socata Suiieowt any ocr. ge, the siarkct 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 2125 Wood Street, Ottawa, Kana, 
























Cuts down trees 
level with the 
ground. 
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Ford Owners 
Need it 


Grind 

Your 
n 

Valves 


+ é U can’t get full engine power 
continually without keeping 
the valves ground. And you can 
grind your own valves quickly 
and easily with a “ Little Sioux” 
Teol Set for Fords. Claus John- 
son, Atwater, Minn., says, “ The 
Ford feels good after the operation 
and so does the driver. It don’t 
take long to get it in good order 
with the ‘Little Sioux.’ I have 
tried it and it works like magic.” 


“Little Sioux” 
Tool Set for Fords 


Use one and get all the engine power all 
the time. Keep your motor young—right 
snappy—hitting on allfour. Simple to 


operat no motor knowledge required 
Our direction book pictures ev- 
ery move One job s es cost PRICE 


tlast two | 


ntire set. which - itains 
ald clon celal $7:25 


FREE ~~ REPAIR 
: 3] 


rd valve grind- 
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Albertson & Company 
Manufacturers and Patentees 
154 Jennings St., SIOUX CITY, 1A. 






For 


Repair ne 
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; ALBERTSON & COMPANY, 4 
i 154 Jennings St., Sioux City, lowa. . 
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; i \ r I t l | x 
17 Set for Fords and instruction book for 
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Terraces 


Prevent ¢ 
failure. Re 
claim aban- 
doned land. 
Get my intro- 
ductory offer on 


Write for FREE Farm Ditcher, Terracer 
Book and Prices and Road Grader 
All-steel — Adjustable — Reversible—No wheels, 
levers or cogs to get out of fix. Cuts new farm 
ditches or cleans old ones to 4 feet deep— 
grades roads—builds farm terraces, dykes 

and levees. Does work of 100 men Every 

farm needs one. Send your name. 


Owensbora Ditcher & Grader Co., inc. 
Bax 529 Owensboro, Ky. 
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A GERM BURNER 

A sure way to get rid of disease germs is 
to burn them up. Most farmers hope they 
will not need to resort to this method of 
getting animals out of the way, preferring 
the market to the incinerator, but it is 
not a bad idea for good sized farms to be 
equipped with a little crematory for han- 
dling the animals that die from various 
causes. When livestock die, the carcasses 
should be treated as tho they harbored 
dangerous disease germs and put entirely 
out of the way as soon as possible. 

Burying deeply in quick lime is a good 
method for safeguarding the rest of the 
stock if the job is well done and the 
premises are thoroly disinfected. Simply 
putting the defunct animal under the 
coma is a bad practice. Dogs and wild 
animals dig up the carcasses and spread 
the infection over the country side endan- 
gering every herd and flock. Even if death 
has not resulted from a contagious disease, 
fire is the best way to dispose of the car- 
cass. It assures the absence of disagree- 
able odors and makes the owner feel safer. 

The incinerator shown in the illustration 
is a simple brick affair with a concrete roof 
and iron door. Iron rods run across from 
side to side just beiow the level of the large 
door and support the carcasses. Wood is 
piled on with them. —C. E. G. 


WHERE THE INCOME GROWS 
Continued from page 102 
them the big money is in market eggs, 
altho they sell a good many eggs for set- 
ting and quite a few breeding birds. 
Nothing over a year old is ever kept in the 
flock. 

The Fosters always know about where 
they are financially for they have been 
keeping accounts for several years. They 
say they cannot understand why any- 
body should want to write a story about 
them since their labor income last year 
was only $910.91. But the interesting 
thing is that when they started using the 
record book a few years ago the first 
twelve months’ account showed that 
they lacked $150 of having any labor in- 
come at all. It took that much of the in- 
terest on the investment to keep them going. 

What made the improvement in in- 
come? They did not change their system 
|of farming. One thing they did was to 
}make more strenuous effort to grow bet- 
| ter crops and to grow better sheep and 
hogs and they have succeeded. Instead 
of increasing their flock of poultry they re- 
duced it and gave the hens better care. 
Better results were soon evident. Maybe 
the improvement would have come with- 
out keeping books but most of you readers 
will agree that a man who has his eyes 
open gt nerally picks a smoother path and 
has a better gait than a blind man. 

Here is the summary for the Foster 
farm for the year ending last March Ist: 
INCOME 

Crops sold (oats for which there was no 

bin room) $ 204.99 

Livestock (breeding sheep and market 





hogs 4,323.14 
Poultry and eggs 558.65 
Dairy products (excess over table needs) 148.13 

liscellaneous (wool, premiums at fair, 

etc.) . ° 226.51 





i Increase in livestock. 3:10.00 


April, 1920 















Why Worry 


About Punctures? 


Put a Shaler Vulcanizer under 
the seat—when you start on 
your trip. 

Then, if you have a puncture, 
you can permanently repair 
the tube and be on your way, 
with no delay or annoyance— 
assured that your tube is per- 
fectly repaired—that the patch 
will not come off. 

In any weather—anywhere, on the 
road or in the garage—your Shaler 
5-Minute Vulcanizer is always ready 
to vuleanize tube punctures in 5 
minutes—with a permanent, heat- 
welded repair—all you need is a match. 


Complete Outfit $1.50 At All Dealers 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies and in 
Canada. Includes 12 Patch-&-Heat Units, 6 round 
and 6 oblong. 


Cc. A. SHALER COMPANY 


Waupun, Wisconsin 
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3002 Fourth Street 
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every day. Writeforit. Also for 
throat,cutter head with four knives. Three 
arethe most 


FARMER FREF 
Silo Filler mere opey Bete speed in silo fill- 
sizes,selffeed with automatic speedcontrol 





5-Minute Vulcanizer 

A record book you will use 
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can buy. Find 
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Feed on hand in excess of amount at be- 


ginning of year Wat 355.50 
po ET ee eee $6,126.92 
EXPENSE 
Labor (shearing, butchering, corn cutting, 


shredding) , 51.48 
Stock bought (wethers for feeding, ram). 2,059.97 
Stock upkeep (veterinary service, vaccina- 

tion of hogs, Breeders’ Ass'n dues, farm 


papers, bull service, etc.) 70.85 
"‘eec Sean : 1,039.60 
Seed, fertilizer and twine 115.43 
Repairs, including horse shoeing 36.43 


Machine work (threshing, shredding, trac- 
tor plowing, truck for hauling livestock 


to market) ; 99.90 
Cash expense (ins. on livestock, insurance, 
taxes, salt, gasoline) 596.70 
Building depreciation. . . 95.00 
Machinery depreciation 40.00 
Total expense $4,205.36 
Farm income. $1,921.56 
Real estate 16,400.00 
Machinery . 751.50 
Livestock . ce 2,280.00 
Feed on hand ee Rae 801.50 
Total inventory $20,233.00 
Interest at five percent. 1,011.65 


Labor income (farm income minus in- 
Pin 6 ase $e0s de pebenes satenen $ 910.91 


There you have the skeleton of the story 
in figures. When the story of what a farm 
is doing is stripped down this way it often 
does look rather bony doesn’t it? In this 
case the two of them made seventy-five 
dollars a month. But—and that “but” 
is so often overlooked—there are other lit- 
tle incomes all along the line that drain 
something from the main stream all thru 
the year. The cow furnished all their 
milk, cream and butter. There is a pro- 
ductive garden back of the house. The 
word “butchering” in the above account 
suggests that the family has pork and, 
possibly, lamb that isn’t charged up. 
Eggs and chickens of course, find their 
way to the table without getting into an 
account book. There is an orchard— 
and the cider is good. At the first of the 
month there is no rent due for the use of 
the house. Every day the newspapers 
give us some idea of what these various 
items mean. They mean the difference 
between skimping and plenty. 

One more encouraging thing about that 
less-than-a-thousand income is that nearly 
all of it is new growth. The rapid rise 
from less than nothing to sey a thou- 
sand dollars a year shows that these farm 
folks know where they are going with 
their eighty acres. They can see years of 
improvement ahead for their crops and 
flocks, and they are satisfied that the in- 
come will take care of itself. But they are 
not so busy at home that they can not see 
what is going on on the other side of the 
fence. Mr. Foster is taking an active 
interest in the newly organized Indiana ; 
Federation of Farmers’ Associations which | 
is just now conducting a campaign to 
raise $200,000 in the state. He is scout-| 
ing the neighborhood in his automobile | 
getting memberships in the local branch | 
and raising money. His township quota | 
has already been raised. The county must | 
supply $4,000 toward the fund. Foster 
is also a member of the Montgomery 
county Livestock Breeders’ Association 
and vice-president of the sheep section of 
the Indiana Livestock Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Foster, who was a school | 
teacher before she became a farmer’s| 
wife, is active in the affairs of the Coun-| 
ty Home Economics Association. She was | 
chairman of the committee that hired a | 
home demonstration agent for Mont-| 
gomery county. 

So these folks have made some real, 
progress—not the kind that is measured 
by odious comparisons with neighbors, 
but the kind that is measured by a com- 
parison with the Fosters of a few years 
back. 








Aberdeen-Angus cattle have gained 
prominence since 1885. They are a horn- 
ess breed and 95 percent of their calves | 
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Stop! Look! Listen! 





Your live stock and the produce from your fields, 
carried in freight trains to the cities, thunder past count- 
less danger signs with the warning, “Look Out For the 
Cars!”. Each of these marks the crossing place of a country 
road—a road without rails, leading to the railroad and to 
the town. Each one marks a farmer’s right-of-way. 


As your establishment is a 1920 farm, probably it 
is fitted with most of the following modern equipment— 
the telephone, good lighting and heating, a silo, a manure 
spreader, a cream separator, an automobile, an engine, a 
tractor. But has it yet been equipped with its own en- 
gine-driven freight-car to haul your loads swiftly from 
farm to town? 


Government statistics show that in 1918, alone, 
350,000,000 tons of farm produce were transported to local 
shipping centers in motor trucks, each truck the investment 
of a practical and up-to-date farmer. The same national 
figures prove also that American farmers are the greatest 
users, among all industries, of these efficient money-saving 
hauling units. Impressive facts like these should at least 
lead to careful investigation by every progressive farmer. 


Your name and address mailed to our office in 
Chicago will bring you folders that will prove interesting 
and instructive—that will show you why an Interna- 
tional Motor Truck might well be termed a freight-car 
to be used for all your miscellaneous farm hauling. Keep 
in mind that these trucks have been made for years by the 
makers of good and trusted farm equipment. 


International Harvester Company 
of America 


Incorporated) 


CHICAGO USA 





are hornless if crossed with horned breeds. 
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Yes, 250 pounds. How? | | 
Read the letters below: | 


V ETERINARY 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry thru this 
| department Questions answered free thru this de- 
partment Give age and sex of animals, together 
with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The 
remedies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists However, our readers 
should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
| Cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble 
with which animals are aMicted and on account of hav- 
ing been scientifically compounded will pe found to be 
more effective than medicines compounded by local 





| druggists Address all communications to Veteri- 
| marian, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 
Lh 
Since using your wonderful HOG- T 
R. FAT, I'ry not to have sore shoulders or 


my hogs have averaged two poundsa day an : 
and now weigh 250 pounds each, and are necks. To that end have the collar fit 
ROC EE wetere — Uhad known about properly and keep it clean, smooth and 
worms and I never had such big, strong, fat dry. Remove it at noon. Let air play be- 


hogs before. The tabiets are so easy to use tween collar and skin each time the horse 
pad cues on enarovemnent that I will never rests when at work. Two or three times 
SIMON GORDON, Iowa City, lowa each work day bathe the shoulders and 


neck with soft, cold water containing a 
Guaranteed to Do the Work heaping teaspoonful of table salt to the 


Give your hogs a few cents’ worth of Barnes’ pint. Shoulders may be toughened before 
drinking water or slop. Does away with = work starts by bathing twice daily with a 
mean job of administering ce ules. You strong tea of white oak bark, or with a 
will be amazed and delighted with the results solution of half an ounce of tannic or 
ctsateindionasiemelen gallic acid to the gallon, or of half an 
T Pri H Ready f ounce of powdered alum to the quart of 
op-r rice ogs iNeacy for water. If lumps form on the neck or 
Market 60 Days Sooner shoulder paint them twice daily with a 
: mixture of two ounces of tincture of iodine 
in getting hogs ready Sr Gomman, BGS and six ounces of extract of witch hazel, 
we pe aot em pt pile and less often as improvement results. 
on. It strengthens the hogs and keeps them P ‘ nt is made by mixi 
in such fine condition that they are bound to A good gall ointment | bh ude Le mg 
bring the top price. HOG-FAT will double} | together one dram each of 1odoform, 


Read What HOG-FAT Is Doing “poison” and shake it well before use. 


Didaly Lose a Sieg BOE EAT a Sucek ees knife; then apply the wound lotion here 
“Last year I lost over “HOG FAT bes been a| | Prescribed. 


either, and are so fat and I sent for a $1.00 


Immunizing Hogs—Is it lawful for a farmer to 
treat his own hogs and can full instructions be 


given about it?—R. E., Ill 


Every day counts, Send coupon to- 
day for full-sized package of HOG- 
FAT Tonic. Order now on my 
comes of satisfaction, and start 
i hogs making money for you. The 

know how — let me show you. Just and swine plague can only be properly done by a 
put a dollar bill in with the qualified veterinarian and the serums and virus 
coupon. Do it today. with which it is done should only be sold to vet- 


ee eee ee ee ee erinarians. That indeed, is the rule with reputable 
248 firms manufacturing biologic products. Disastrous 








R. L. BARNES, pec 
168 Pree oe tke Wie losses would be likely to occur were owners to do 
¥ their own vaccinating and the public would not be 
a me, all charges prepaid one full-sized ’ protected Take the matter up with | the local 
mg enelose $1.00 (3 pkgs. for 62.25.) graduate veterinarian, and state veterinarian at 
| your state capitol 
Constipation—I have lost six hogs from con- 





now sick. Please tell me how to prevent 


| Name R. F. D.... ~~ stipation. Their passage comes in black lumps and 


two are 
1. ee State... and cure such trouble. I feed hotel and private 
— = = oe a ee oe oe ee oS garbage and have fed it for eight years.—D. W., 
Ohio 





The slop and garbage are no doubt to blame. 


DON’T CUT OUT Bm ™ 

‘ N ) par Large quantities of soap, soap powder or coffee 
A “ead yrounds are somet es present and cause fatali- 
A Shoe Boil, Capped Ww \ d ag = shemalne posoning may occur, 


ties In swine 
Hogs to be fed garbage should be immunized 
against cholera and hemorrhagic septicemia. Fora 
time at least stop the garbage and put the hogs ona 


ration of milk, meals and alfalfa or clover hay 
Irregular Appetite—My five year old cow is 
sometimes a hearty eater and again at times she 
will not eat at all. She seems to have a cold horn 
7] > . > ‘ . —a and someone has said she has hollow horn. Can 
will re ie e them and _— - bk — B. | ron toll ane what todofer har? 1 would ales iets 
Stops lameness prompt y oes not blister know a remedy to prevent a cow from bringing 
or remove the hair, and horse can be worked. | .aives so close together.—J. N., Ark 
$2.50 a bottle delivered Book 6 R free. There is no such disease as “hollow horn.” The 
W.F. Young, INC., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mase. | horns of all adult cows are hollow. The cow may 
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this year’s hog.profits. tannic acid and boric acid in an ounce 
It ts much easier to use HOG-FAT than old-style ». Substitute a 
gowder ep liqnid, and eo sure to be eaten by the hog of lard, lanolin or vaseline. abst 
hat results can’t help bat come quick. Your profit} | like part of subnitrate of bismuth if the 
profit, writeR L; Barnes, Hog Speciaioe, 1s8Huren| | Smell of iodoform is objectionable. A 
t.. Milwaukee, Wis., for $1.00 package of HOG- lotion comp wed of one ounce of sugar of 
FAT Tonic. Profit by ‘the experience of a man who } f » 
has made a fortune out of hogs. I have been study- lead and six drams of sulphate of zinc 
ing hogs for 40 years and I know what they need. § s s > - 
Send for HOG-PAT today. in a pint of soft water is excellent for sur | 
face sores and cuts. Label the bottle} 


Old tumors and baggy lumps with sores | 


for Tho ds of Hog Raisers: are best treated by removal with the | 





half vut s 7 . | 
ty 100 Fae God-send to me. After Dead Pigs—My big bone Poland China sow | 
this year I haze net lost > hae —— gave birth to eleven pigs the first time and had 
asingle one. ere was years straight I was al- ‘ a } "he sec 
some cholera around but a Geconsnged. One plenty of milk and was a good mother. The second 
it never touched me. My of my neighbors recom- time she gave birth to three and one was decayed. 
s have no worms, mendep HOG-FAT tome I'wo days later they all diedbut the sow is healthy | 


they can hardly et package. It has saved voking All we fed her was corn. Please advise | 
sround. This tablet isa my hogs and they are whether or not we should breed her again.—G. M., 
great idea, because it is now ready for market 
#0 easy to give it to my That $1.00 package has Texas 
hogs in their slo been worth $100.00 to me. Brood sows should not be expected to do well 
FAT ion ~— é od: pt PT = when fed corn alone. She should have clover or 
F. J. STOCKHOLM JOE WILLIAMS alfalfa hay, roots or silage and mixed meal with 
Wadena, Minn. Peoria, fil. very little corn: or if corn is fed it should be bal- 
anced by allowing digester tankage from a self- 


Send the Coupon! feeder. Breed her again and provide a succession | 
of green grazing crops for her in spring and summer | 


| 
work of immunizing hogs against cholera 





VER a hundred thousand testi- 
O monials from farmers are 

being printed by counties. 
Send for the list of from 200 to 
100 testimonials from your own 
county and adjoining counties— 
not ordinary testimonials but testi- 
monials that had money enclosed. 





The Great Worm Destroyer and 
Live Stock Conditioner 


Supplies exactly the same medi- 
cation both in quantity and quality 
that “Stock Foods’ “Stock 
Tonics” or “Stock Powders’ ’ should 
contain. (Veterinary Colleges 
specify the ingredients and dose 
required. ) 


Sal-Vet medication is coated 
on grains of Salt to provide the 
“Voluntary Feeding Principle’’— 
the medication is not he oe with 
cotton seed hulls, ground peanut 
shells or cereals of any kind. Salt 
is medicinal and has special digest- 
ive properties and is not a filler 
but supplies a valuable principle 
of Sal-Vet. 


5 Ib. Package — 
15 lb. Package .. . 1.50 
40 lb. Package .. . 3.00 
|) Bo Sere 
200 Ib. Barrel . . . 12.00 
300 lb. Barrel . . . 16.75. 


Also manufacture Sal-Vet Poultry 
Tonic, Sal-Vet Disinfectant and 
Dip, Fall-Vet, ete. 


The Sal-Vet Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio 





Breeding Sectets 
Revealed | - = 


Send gosteard NOW. for this won- 
it book “H » Breed 


oa. ~~ fa BD ! Dis- 
mazing secrets of animal 


mis vt 
will 


Raise Chester Whites 


Like This 
the original big producers 





HAVE started thousands of breeders on the road to 

success. I can help you. I want to place one hog from 

my great herd in every community where | am - 

resented by thes these fine early Cqveleners for market at 
rite for my pian— 


@. 8. BENJAMIN, ay Portland, Michigan 








Steel Wheels 


my a. 4. other vhel 008 

re years © 
2 : Save is repairs. coe LESS 
EMPIRE Pte. Co.8ex 257 Quincy, bt 
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be suffering from chronic indigestion. Give her a 
physic and then make cottonseed meal a very small 
part of the ration. If you do not wish to have the 
animal spayed to make her sterile, simply allow 
her to go unbred until the desired time 

Quittor—My mare got cut on the side of her foot 
about four months ago and it will not heal. It heals 
almost entirely but continues to run a little cor- 
ruption which forms a scab and if not removed 
will form pus under it and cause the sore to spread 
on the surface. Can you tell me what to do for 
this?—R. H. M., Okla. 
often follows a tread by the heel 
calkin of a shoe and contains foreign matters such 
as hair, hoofhorn, dirt, grit, etc. Clip off the hair 
and then wash clean. Afterward thoroly scrape 

1e wound and discharging sinus or pipe. This is 
b est done with a curette ‘ext inject a saturated 
solution of corrosive sub limate and then blister 
the hoofhead. This treatment may be repeated in 
ten days. It would be best if possible-to have 
the case attended to by a qualified veterinarian. 

Barrenness—I have a Shorthorn heifer about 
two and one-half years old that has never been in 
heat. I wish to breed her and would like a remedy 
for this condition. She is not overly fat but is in 
good condition.—H. L., Idaho. 

The heifer may have been born barren. If she 
was twinned with a bull that would be a probable 
cause. If the latter was not the case, have a vet- 
erinarian massage the ovaries. Also inject into the 

vagina every other day half a “gallon or more of 
lukewarm water containing a teaspoonful of coal 
tar disinfectant to the quart. 

Injured Heifer—One of my heifers had a very 
hard time in delivering a calf. This was four 
months ago and since that time she walks with a 
little wabbly gait. She seems to have kidney 
trouble as she passes urine during milking. She 
doesn’t take the bull. Please advise me what to 
do.—J. B., Texas. 

Difficult calving no doubt injured the pelvic 
bones or nerves of the part and recovery will be 
slow Treatment other than good feeding and 
care does no good in such cases. Allow her a box- 
stall bedded with planing mill shavings or sawdust 
in preference to straw. She may be bred when fully 
recovered. 

Lumps in Udder—I bought a cow that had been 
fresh four weeks and one side of her udder had be- 
come caked. I have been treating it for three 
weeks and find I am unable to remove two or three 
hard knots. She milks nearly as much on tha} 
side as the other and there does not seem to be much 
if any soreness or fever in it. What can I do to re- 
move these lumps?—J. L., Kas. 

Try the effects of iodine ointment rubbed in 
every other night. If that does not suffice rub in 
once daily a mixture of one part mercury ointment 
and three parts of lanolin, lard or soft soap. It 

always is wise to have such a cow tested with 
tube reulin as tuberculosis of the udder is a pos- 
sibility, is incurable and makes the milk danger- 
ous for use by man or animal. 

Catarrah—I have some sheep that are wheez- 
ing and running at the nose. I had a buck last 
year that was the same way and this spring I lost 
all my lambs except one. I don’t know what was 
the trouble but I would like to cure them before 
I get another buck.—L. K., So. Dak. 

A lamb should have been opened and examined 
to determine the cause of death. If you care to 
give us full particulars about the lambs we may be 
able to give advice. Meanwhile it may be said that 
the ewes possibly are infested with lung worms 
which cause mechanical bronchitis pe A ~~ 
pneumonia which often proves fatal. Microscopic 
examination of discharge from nose or mouth will 
disclose eggs or worms if the sheep are affected as 
we have suggested. Employ a veterinarian to 
make the examination and he should give nasal 
injections of chloroform if lung worms are found 
present. Meanwhile have the sheep run out daily, 
feed generously, keep the shed or y ten rans clean 
and well ventilated and sprinkle a little chloride 
of lime on the floor. Keep the nostrils clean. 

Weak Back—We have a young sow on our 
farm that is weak in her back. We feed her fresh 
milk and she has plenty of exercise. She has a lot 
of about one and a half or two acres to run in 
with plenty of alfalfa and clover and grass. She 
is weak or stiff in the back, and partially drags her 
hind feet.—P. F., Nebr. 

Rickets commonly is present in such cases or the 
-ondition may be induced by constipation from 
ack of exercise and errors in feeding. Avoid 
stuffing growing pigs with corn which does not 
uild up bone. Feed mixed meals and milk and 
low grazing of alfalfa or clover and make alfalfa 
or clover hay twenty-five percent of the ration 
when green feed is not available. Also allow ten 
percent of digester tankage from a self-feeder, along 
with wheat middlings and some shelled corn. 
Physic the sow with epsom salts in warm water or 
slop. The dose is four to six ounces for an adult 
hog. Smaller ones take less in proportion. 

Tumor—My twelve-year-old horse has a hard 
lump under his throat. Can I remove this lump?— 
A. C., Ala. 

We suspect that the thryoid gland is enlarged 
constituting a goitre; but an examin: ation would be 
necessary to make sure Clip off the hair and apply 
tincture of iodine every other day. Stop for a time 
f the skin becomes sore. If it is goitre, the horse 

ilso should have iodide of potash twice daily in 
drinking water for five consecutive days a week, for 
two weeks, 


Such a sore 
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BE CON 


-Because 
It Pays 


| bee early spring horses’ 
shoulders are usually 
plump andtender. In this 
softened condition, heavy 
work in the fields quickly 
develops hollows. A Stuff- 
ed Collar Pad fits snugly 
under the collar and ad- . 
justs itself quickly to this changed condition. 
TAPATCO Stuffed Collar Pads 
are best safeguard against injury to shoulders by the collar. 
They are better than unstuffed pads which lack the soft, 
pliable and absorbent features possessed by pads containing 
our specially prepared Composite Stuffing. They also make 
possible the use of worn collars that otherwise must be 
thrown away. 


Low In Price--Long Lasting 


Tapatco Collar Pads embody every 
desirable feature in pad construction 
and their constant use is real economy. 
They cost so little and do so much that 
no one should work a horse without 
them, 
“Thirty-Eight Years in Making Pads” 


We also manufacture a complete line of Riding 
Saddle Pads 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS 


The American Pad 
and Textile Co. 
Greenfield, Ohio 


Canadian Branch-Chatham, Ont. 
Ask your dealer for acopy of 
our new book of emergency 
horse remedies. It is FREE 


and worth real money to 
every horse owner 
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“HORSE COLLAR PADS 


IAPATCO 


i 
masse BRAND 





Pat. inU.S. Dec. 1. 191 
Pat. in Caneda Apr. 6, 1915 


NEW PATENTED HOOK ATTACHM 

A strong wire staple reinforced by felt washer 
firmly grips hook to body of pad even though 
cover has been weakened by sweat and long 
usage. This lengthens life of pad. Itis the great- 
est improvement since we invented the hook. 
Used on all our Hook Pads and only on pads made by as. 


| WILL SELL YOU AN ENGINE 


On Practically Your Own Terms 
= a ay Sy i oy can a — = teens —t~ ey 


one can order without risk. eo arantee 
safe delivery to your station. All WITTE 
Engines sold on life-time guarantee. My 
factory is the largest exclusive engine factory in the 
world, selling direct “I user, tyle—Stationary, 
Portable or Saw Rig, 2 to to 30 20H. Pe I Ship Your 

Engin ine and p 


errs —y “LS 
payment. are 
balan 























ing, best 
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out. ED. H. Pres. 
Witte Encine Works 
BBCCattons Avenue 


16 nena 





















Mail to Witte Batine Works 
SALESMEN 5°", Sell groceries, paints, lubricating oils, 
, stock powder, automobiie sup- 
plies, shoneentnel to farmers, ranchmen and other large 
consumers by sample; profitable, steady, desirable work. 
No experience necessary, satisfaction guaranteed : com- 
mission advancd: 47 years in business. Write LOVERIN 


| BROWN CO. . Wholesale Grocers, 1770 8. State St. Chicago, Til. 


“L t th W rid K 99 Georgia is 
e hd G ROW’ rourtH 
in crop products’ value. Developmerit has only 
started. What a future! Write The Macon Tele- 
graph Extension Bureau and be listed for FREE 
copies of its periodical supplement detailing rich oppor- 
tunities of America’s Eden (South and Central Georgia 
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HOLLOW TILE 
FARM BUILDINGS 


“They Last as Long as the Farm” 
| Hollow Tile is a burned-clay product, 
| made in large units with two or more 
| air cells, and when confined in farm 
| building walls provides insulation 
| against heat, cold and moisture. 
Coupled with its ease and low cost of 
laying this makes it 

The Most Economical Form 
of Permanent Construction 


Get our free book, “Hollow Tile Farm Build- 
’ Learn the many advantages, economies 
nd comforts of this modern farmbuilding 


Ask y _ lumber dealer for MAS|ER ILE 
it is so trade-marked for your protection. 
THE HOLLOW BUILDING 
TILE ASSOCIATION 
CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 














The farmer's old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


Fleming’s Actinoform 


Sold under a positive zarantee since 1896— 
your money refunded if it fails. First 
write for a free copy of 

Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 

Veterinary Adviser 

It describes Lump Jaw and explains how 
Fleming's Actinoform is to be used. A book of 
192 pages, containing 67 illustrations and infor- 

on upon almost two hundred subjects per- 
“ to horses and cattle. We believe it 
» the best book of the kind ever printed 
yivenaway. Durableleatherette binding. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
i28Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
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wis. Free Book 
today. ree ‘ 
A post car liido. Get our won- 

derfu aon let, “‘How to Feed 

for Bigger Live Stock Profits.” Re- 

veals valuable i rmat on on the 

feeding of swine, cattle, horses, sheep and poultry. Filled 





with interesting slabane s. Also dese ribes our wonderful 

course in Live Stock Feeding. Right methods of feed- 

ing all kinds of live stock, the raising of baby beef, the 

growing of feeds, scientific rationing- -all taught in detali". No 

matter where you are raising livestock write today for free book- 
jet and learn how to to master scientific: feeding at +-% Ww . cope 
ought the achool to live stock feeders, Get our 

Write today. Just mal! post card, 


LIVE STOCK FEEDING ASSN., Div.204, Pleasant Hill, Ohic 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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“RAPE MAKES SUMMER PORK 

We grow our cheapest pork per pound 
in the summer time by using our rape pas- 
ture as a supplement for corn. Rape ma 
not be as good as clover or alfalfa but its 
continuous growing qualities make it so 
valuable as a forage for swine that it is 
almost in a class by itself. 

Last year we pastured seventy-six head 
of pigs on three acres of rape. The rape 
carried the hogs thruout the summer and it 
still furnished good pasture for the brood 
sows in the late fall. Our method of 
handling the rape was responsible for these 
good returns; the practice is well worth 
the trial by any hog raiser. 

We plow the land for rape at the same 
time we do the corn and sow the rape just 
as soon as possible. We use from five to 
six pounds of the dwarf variety per acre 
and sow it broadcast. However, before 
the rape is sown we fertikze the ground 
heavily, using a mixture of one-third acid 
phosphate and two-thirds poultry manure. 
The acid phosphate is not always mixed 
with manure but may be sown with a fer- 
tilizer drill. The poultry manure is worked 
into the soil by the first harrowing given 


to the land after it is plowed. Alto- 
gether we apply about four hundred 
pounds of acid phosphate and eight 
hundred pounds f poultry manure per 
acre. 


This method of fertilizing gives the 
young rape plants a quick start so that 
from four to six weeks after the rape is 
sown it is ready for pasture, and unless a 
severe drouth comes on thruout the sum- 
mer the pasture will e: =. support twenty 
plant will send 


pigs per acre. The raj 
out new leaves as soon as its shoots are 
eaten off. Rather close eating by the 


pigs makes the rape pasture better as the 
new shoots are quite tender and the heavy 
fertilization method will grow plenty of 
forage as fast as the pigs can eat it. 

It is not uncommon for the rape to de- 
velop stocks three feet in height with 
enormous roots and very long leaves. Of 
course, this is in places where the rape is 
not eaten off but the ability of a plant 
like rape to turn so much plant food into a 
palatable forage gives it its high value for 


| swine. 


When the rape is sown broadcast and 


fertilized in this manner some of the plants 


trampled down by the 
heavily fertilized there is 


of are 


course 


pigs so that this waste is almost negligible. 

We believe it is a better plan to sow the 
broadeast than to drill it in rows be- 

where sown broadcast the heavy 
growth of rape covers the ground com- 
pletely shutting off any growth of weeds. 
When drilled in rows there is some chance 
for the weeds to get a start and rape does 
not stand weed competition to any great 
extent 


rape 


Rape when wet causes white-skinned 
hogs to blister to some extent. The 
blistering occurs on all breeds of hogs but 
may not be so noticeable on the dark 
haired breeds. Sometimes the blistering 
goes so far as to put the pig im misery 


and the entire skin on its back may blister 
However, if the pigs are not turned 
rape when it is wet, no trouble will | 
The blistering troubles young 
pigs the most while the half-grown ones 
may have but a few blisters—C. M. B 


away. 


SOME UNIQUE FARM BUILDINGS 
Continued from page 20 

that have a capacity of about 1500 bushels 
each. Between them is a platform where 
bagged feed is kept. It is reached by three 
or four steps from the floor of the drive- 
way. 

Above the ten-foot driveway are seven 
bins that hold about 200 bushels each. 
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Binder Twine 


14 


Per Pound 


When shipped from Chicago, Springfield, 
Ill. or factory in Ohio. 

Price at Kansas City or Omaha, 14 .8c¢ Ib. 
Also from our warehouse nearest you. 
With Car Load Freight Added. 
Celebrated “Blue Label’ Stan- 
dard average 500 ft. to pound. 

New 1920 Stock 

No Odd Lengths 

No Doubtful Mixtures 
Buy liberally now and have your 
Twine ready when you need it. 


(Send all orders to Chicago or Kansas 
City.) Dept. E-30. 


Wad 





Chicago Kansas City Fort Worth Portland, Ore 


SOUN D 
and Working Again 


Costs noth- 
ing for posi- 
tive evidence. 
For over 25 
} years Save-The- 
Horse bas per- 
manently cured thouands of 
so called incurable. stubborn 
cases. It is the bumane rem- 
edy for sore, lame and blemished 
horses. Sold with guarantee to 
refund money if it fails to cure 
SPAVIN, Ringbone, Thoropin,~ ot 
Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof of 
~ Tendon disease; horse works too. 96-pag® 
Book, Sample Guarantee and advice— EE. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., 336 State St., Binghamton, N. ¥. 
Druggists Everywhere sell Save-T *he- Horse with 
GUARANTEE, or we send by Parcel Post or Express Paid, 


How to Breed 
Live sis" 


Gopcur vendertel free teeny, 
ed Live Stock’. Rev eals a, 

Shie eileieeion on the breeding and 
feeding of horses, cattle, swine anc 
sheep. res of breeding 
organs. Also describes our wonderfy 
course in Animal Breed- 
BE: na. Sterility, Discne e - Prevention, 
Cont jous Abort 

° “ail tanght in detail. 

So master o breeder. ars.S 
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Army Veterinarians 


Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
The best veterinarians available were engaged for 
army service. They clipped horses and mules reg 


Get our 





ularly. Just as army horses did their best work 
when properly clipped, so will yours. Get a clip 
| ping mac hine NOW. You can't beat a Stewart 
No. 1, and it costs only $12.75. Send $2.00 today 


and pay the balance when you get the machine 
Or write for our catalog. 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. AliG, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chic , Mm. 





armor for auto tires. 
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7 Let American Hampshire 
WANT A SHEEP? = ae send you 


a dandy booklet with list of breeders. Write Comfort 
A. Tyler. 42 Woodland Ave.. DETROIT. MICH. 


and Chester White Spris Pigs— Large 
‘profitable kind. 00 a pair no kin. W rhe 
® for Catalog. ¢. = “Raebush, Macomb, Il. 
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‘They are hoppered and feed can be run to 
a wagon on the floor below or to the ele- 
vator hopper in the basement. If any 
grain or feed heats it can be cooled and 
dried out by drawing it out and elevating 
it into another bin. Grain or feed in one 
part of the building can be moved to any 
other part at will. Corn can be taken from 
the big bins or cribs by means of drags. 
\ telescoping spout at the the ele- 
vator reaches any bin. A fanning mill is to 


top ol 


be installed at ag Tes. of the building and 
all grain will be cleaned before being run 
nto the bins 


The stee p roof to this building prov ides 


more capacity. The silo is filled thru a 
small door near the pe ik at the north end. 
By filling clear to the roof it is possible to | 
have the silo nearly full of feed without | 


refilling. 
When grain is brought in, it is dumped 
thru the floor into the hopper which has a 
“apac ity for about three loads of ear corn. 
it therefore, unnecessary to start the | 
engine every time a load is brought in. | 
entire building has a capacity for | 
| 


is, 


Che 
ibout 10,000 bushels on the shelled basis‘ 
but not all the bins are made for holding 
shelled corn. 

Tile silos are now so common that no 
description of this building is necessary. 
It was of course not built of defective 
blocks as the others were. It is nineteen 








“Yes, Iwill be glad to 





CESSFUL F 


ARMING 


The Banker Knows 


that a correctly planned ventilating system in \ oul 
barn will increase your profits by keeping your stock 
healthy, and your barn and equipment in better con- 
dition. He knows that as you prosper so will he. That 
is why he is more than. ready to lend you money to 
make such a profitable investment. 

Good barn ventilation is insurance that prevents loss. No farmer 












feet by fifty-two and cost $1200 to build can afford to be without it You have a great deal invested in 
five years ago. your herd, yet you are taking chances of losing valuable animals | 
A cattle fec ding shed extends east from if your barn is damp and unsanitary ou are certain to lose 
money if excessive moisture is allowed to remainin the barn and 
the granary as far as the outside silo. rot the timbers. 
2) verything necessary to putting meat on Fi d O H Ki os 
steers is close at hand and a scale is just in ut ow ing ystems 
north of the building. || The King Aerator drawing P f Th ] 
The ice house has been up five years and moisture out of a building ay or emseives 
represents an investment of around $200. The age | — any be Mr. Van Pelt, one of America’s leading breeders, and editor of 
It is twelve by twelve feet and the walls een in cold weather “Dairy Farmer,” installed a King System in his calf barn. He 
A . _ says: soon learned that every dollar it cost was to save us 
are made of a single thickness of blocks. King Systems consist of not less than $100.00.” 
This house holds more than appears from Gow waite - 4 the King Eighteen of hie prise calves got pneumonia from e new arrival, | 
the outside. It reaches six feet below Foul ‘ir Nae oan Fresh rr not one was lost, as the calf barn was prope rly ventilated 
ground and the tile walls are nine feet} || Air Intakes. These units wey He - ~~ pores She, seems ta, the Hing, entilating § System, 
. p The ce » des and planned for he says yetore the System was put in they lost thousands 
from the ground line to the roof. There is ~- ole + ‘ae 2 _- of dollar's worth of calves that might have been saved.” 
. ‘ acc o 1e “ eo 
a layer of heavy roofing paper between || ments of the building As any veterinarian will tell you, fresh air is the best preventive 
the sheeting and the shingles. of pneumonia and tuberculosis. 
With this flock of tile buildings on his | | Wh y N d Ki Se : 
place Mr. Rusk feels that his worry has tee y ras _ ; Ing r -pAderars 
. " ‘ ——- . ‘ele 1e size Of your Dbullding, type of construction, kind of materia 
be en re duced by a large perce ntage also used, location of doors and windows, number of head of stock, 
paint and repair bills. And that com- and geographical location, etc., all make necessary the planning i 
bination building with its equipment, of a ventils ating sy stem that will fit your barn accurately. Only 
. ; | experienced Ventilating engineers Can plan a Ventilating system 1} 
which is the pride of his heart, has save od | | |} to fit these conditions without having to make costly alterations 
a lot of backache. | later to get properresults. This service does not make King 
— 1 || Systems expensive; they have often cost less than faulty systems 
they have replaced. The profits and protection that a King 
SELECT WOOL PRODUCERS ‘ System will sive you in your barn justify your borrowing the 
Selecting the kind of individuals which | || money, if necessary, to get them at once. 
will give the best returns from the on Fe Mid eine iceman oe Write for our book on King Systems for barns and other farm buildings 
which they produce is olten a big pro lem | that this insu King KING VENTILATING COMPANY i 
to the sheep man. ( lothing wool is less trade-mark is on the ven- ] 


1200 Cedar Street OWATONNA, MINN. | 
Ventilating Engineers for Farm Buildings and Creameries 


NG SYSTEM OF | 


Windmill I 
Booklet 


avers Setier Bearing Noiseless, Oil-less, Light-Running, 
Bearing equipped—8 and 9 foot 


i STOVER 


than two and one-half inches or more in| }|_ tilating system you buy. 


| 
length. Combing wool is the kind which | 


s desired by the buyer and for which they 
vay the best price. Clothing wool comes 






n competition with shoddy, which is| | 
1ot so true of the longer combing wool. | |] VEN | ILA | ION 
This does not mean that only certain | || 


“‘Makes Good Barns Better” | 


SS 





reeds can produce this kind of product. 

Chere are poor individuals and good in- 

dividuals in every breed. In general, the 

longest staple wool animals are also the 

best mutton producers and bear heavier 

fleece Ss pe r pound ot scoure “d wool than do 

those of the short clothing wool type. In 

selecting the individuals it must be borne 

in mind that you want an animal which 

produces wool just as.well on the sides 

y nd belly as on the back. In other words, 
the animal should be well balanced. 

The kind of oil which is produced at 

1e base of the wool fibres is another point 
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BIG BARGAINS FOR You 

Our Special No. 600 Brass 
Trimmed Team 
harness only 
$63.80. Order to- 
day and we will 
ship Harness C. O. 
D. The $63.80 and 
pcharges you can 
pay your agent, 
after you have ex- 
amined your Har- 
ness and find same to be satisfactory. If for any 
reason you are not satisfied, instruct the agent to 




























\ vhich must be taken into consideration return the Harness to us, at our expense. 
ha aalant: : . ala “+= o- _ Factory Prices on Blankets, Auto Accessor- 
hen selecting individual \ white oil is ies, Coats, Mittens and Silos. The highest 


SAMSON Windmill 


They pump when others stand still. Send for \ cates | 
2907 Semece Av Av. F om he 


quality. Every article gvaranteed. 

Green County's Famous Cheese, direct from 
Factory. Send for our Big Free money-saving i!- 
lustrated Catalog today. This is your opportunity 
to beat H. C. L. No profiteering with us. 


|| KNIGHT MERCHANDISE CO ‘, DEPT. 58, MONROE, Wis. 
Dalyfood Stock Molasses 2i0y<. 2ck Foot [ecoveret 


| 50-gallon barrell, 600 pounds, $10. Cheaper in car lots. 
THE J. J. GARVEY COMPANY, Dept. S. F., New Orleans. La. 


kind most desired; the yellowish oil 
irdens ‘quickly and is of poor quality. 
N greenish white oil is generally associated 
with a fleece that runs out, that is, does 
not produce well from generation to gen- 
eration. 


the 


& Stover Mig. riaig. & Engine Co., 2907 
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IN MILKING 


When A Machine Is On the Job To Do the Work 


SK the young man or woman of twenty-five years ago 
why it was that he or she left the farm, and followed the 
lure of the city’s bright lights. A good nine out of ten 

of them will sigh, and answer: “It was the milking. I couldn’t 
stand the drudgery of it! Father kept twenty to thirty cows 
all the time I was at home. It took us three hours to milk them, 
even when we all pitched in and helped. It was too much for 
me, especially when that spotted heifer had to be broken in! 
So I left the farm.” 

Of course, your answer will have variations to it, depending 
upon whom you question, but it’s a curious fact, nevertheless, 
that most of the boys and girls who left the farm to take up the 
struggle for existence in the cities, have lurking somewhere in 
their memory, a recollection of that great bugbear, milking. 

And this is a sort of a milking story—a story of the change 
that has come over the farm in the last few years; also some 
practical information as to the real, honest-to-goodness value 
of the modern milking machine, weighed in that greatest of 
scales, practicability. 

Up in Wabasha county, Minnesota, I found a farmer who 
keeps at the present time twenty-one cows. His name is 
Jacob Ehlers and his son 
is in partnership with him. 


sary. “Put it at eight dollars a year,” said Mr. Ehlers, “if 
you want to make it twice as strong as it really is, and then 
you can see how trivial the cost of upkeep and operation 
really is:”’ 

Mr. Ehlers was the first person in his community to install a 
machine. Naturally, his neighbors were interested in it and in 
his success with it. Finding out what those neighbors did is 
generally a good indication of the real worth of an improve- 
ment. Well, about twenty of Mr. Ehlers’ neighbors are operat- 
ing milking machines today. 

“The man with twelve to fifteen cows can afford to buy a 
machine, as it will pay him a cash return on the investment for 
a herd of that size,’’ Mr. Ehlers stated, in answer to a question 
as to just what sized herd was necessary to make themachine 
a paying investment. “In my own case, tho, I couldn’t do with- 
out it. I would have one if I only had half a dozen cows. 

“And that makes me think of one of my neighbors. He had 
only seven cows. He became interested in my machine and 
asked me to try and figure out what a machine for his herd 
would cost him. He even got me to go over to his barn to 
look the situation over in order to be better able to advise. 

“When I got over there 
and saw the size herd he 
had, I shook my head and 





They operate a dairy farm 
on the road leading into 
Lake City, which is a neat 
little town situated on the 
Mississippi River overlook- 
ing Lake Pepin, that broad- 
ening of the river, which 
turns it into a regular lake 
three miles wide and more 
than thirteen miles long. 

Mr. Ehlers is a retired 
merchant, who turned to 
dairying as being more to 
his liking, and, perhaps, 
more: profitable. He is a 
kindly, openhearted fel- 
low, and it doesn’t take one 
very long to discover that 
he is intensely happy and 
contented in his _ present 
work. Also he has his boy 
with him. That is worth a 
great deal, isn’t it? 








thought that it would never 
do for him to pay out so 
much money for a machine 
when he only had seven 
cows. But he was in 
earnest, and I certainly 
was surprised when he 
didn’t seem to care that it 
was going to cost some 
money. 

“Well, he ordered the ma- 
chine and when he got it to 
going I went over one day 
and what do you think I 
found out? Instead of be- 
ing discouraged with his 
investment this man was 
tickled to death and he 
commenced to get - more 
cows, until now he has en- 
larged his dairy, and he is 
ordering more pails so that 








I found them out near 
the barn unloading some 
coal which the youngster 
had just brought in from town. The ruddy glow of the out- 
doors was on the young Ehlers’ cheeks, and the unmistakable 
evidence of cantonment training not very far removed showed 


in his bearing 


As we talked about the dairying business and the cows and 
the milking machine, the elder Ehlers dropped his work and 
took me about, but the young man continued emptying the 
wagon box. We then went into the barn, and when we came 
out a little late A I saw the youngster h id backed up to a corn- 


crib some distance away and was loading the box with corn. 

[ ecouldn’t he ip but think of what that simple little action on 
his part portrayed, and what a significance it carried, if you 
' o go to the bottom and get it. It meant, more than 
any words he could have spoken, that here was a youngster 
in middle twenties, who was satisfied and happy on the 
farm. Why? Well, I think that if he had not been happy and 
contented that he would have been likely to have dropped his 
work when I came up and let it either go hang or else let his 
father finish it while he showed me about. Isn’t that about 
the way you would work it out? : 

{s I said before, the Ehlers have twenty-one cows at the 
present time that they are milking. Mr. Ehlers has been keep- 
ing Red Polled cows but is making a change to the Holsteins, 
as he believes they suit his purpose better. 

The milking machine which the Ehlers have installed will 
milk four cows at once. They are so thoroly pleased with it 
that you could not induce them to go back to the old way. 

“T wouldn’t do without it,”’ is the way Mr. Ehlers put it. “TI 
would have a milking machine, or I would get rid of the cows. 
We do not feel this way simply because it saves us hard work, 
but becaiise it actually pays us money. 

“It would take three men to do the same work in the same 
time that it takes the machine to do it. This is quite a saving 
in itself, if you want to look at it that way. 

“Since we have the machine, I can operate it myself in the 
mornings and that lets the men get right into the fields without a 
minute’s delay due to the milking. That makes another sav- 
ing that is worth considering.” 

The cost of upkeep on a good milking machine is very slight. 
The machine on the Ehlers’ farm has been in constant opera- 
tion for more than four years, yet it has cost less than five dol- 
lars per year to operate it and make such repairs as are neces- 


A Minnesota dairyman who finds a milking machine profitable. 


he can milk more cows at 
the same time. 

“This man kept only a 
few cows before he bought his milking machine because he could 
not handle more than that number, but now it makes it pos- 
sible for him to increase his dairy.” 

Another example of taking the drudgery and the physical 
impossibilities out of milking a large herd! 

One of Mr. Ehlers’ neighbors did not feel that he could afford 
to buy a machine, even tho he was milking something like 
twenty cows. He had help_from his children, of course. But 
in the course of time, the war came along and took the boys off 
the farm, and to add to it the neighbor himself got rheumatism 
in the hands so bad that he could not milk. He faced a situa- 
tion which has become singularly common in the last two or 
three years. It was either sell the dairy or buy-a milking 
machine. He decided to give the milking machine a trial and 
he is milking more cows today than ever. 

“Tt is just like the gas engine or the silo,’ a farmer in Hen- 
nepin county, Minnesota, told me. ‘It is something that you 
can’t get along without, once you have used it. My machine 
handles my forty cows in the same time that it would take four 
good men, and these four men would have to milk ten cows 
—_ in order to finish the work in the same time the machine 

oes. 

Mr. Ehlers has recently spent some fifteen hundred dollars 
improving his dairy barn, most of which improvements are due 
entirely to the milking machine. He has installed an automatic 
pump and tank system, individual drinking cups and stee! 
equipment thruout. He also put in a new foundation in his 
old barn. 

“The milking machine has given us a new heart,”’ he con- 
tinued. ‘We are getting ready to double our capacity by 
taking out those stalls and cribs over there. That will make it 
possible for us to accommodate about fifty cows in here, and 
that’s what we are getting to as fast as possible.” 

That the milking machine has earned a place on the farm can 
no longer be doubted. Its earnings on the money side are im- 
portant, but not half so important as the fact that it is tak- 
ing the drudgery out of keeping cows, a point that is giving 
many farmers a new incentive to give more of their time to 
dairying. 


America is the -land of opportunity because it’s a land 
of workers. 
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This book tells very 
plainly about all 
types of roofing 


It is an unbiased ex- 
planation as to what 
goes into each kind of 
roofing from the stand- 
point of a manufacturer 
who makes all kinds. 


Sent promptly on re- 
quest. 





















Temperature Cements, 
Asbestos Roofings, 
Packings, Brake 
Linings, Fire 
Prevention 
Products 
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=< Barn of Jacob White, Green- 
field, Chio, Roofed with Jobns- 


Manville Asbestos Reofing. 


‘—an Asbestos Roof 
is a Badge of Business Ability” 


HE banker who made that remark 
lends money to farmers on his judg- 
ment of men as well as of collateral. 

He knows that the farmer who roofs his 
barn with asbestos is the kind who is ap- 
plyingsound business principles to farming 
and whose credit is a safe risk. 

For that farmer knows that real econ- 
omy rarely lies in low first cost. He has 
studied the roofing question thoroughly 
and has concluded that because asbestos 
makes a permanent roof of rock, imper- 
vious to the sun’s hot rays, rain, snow, 

pness or wind, that because an asbes- 
tos roof needs no painting or repairing, 
that because it is the only “once and for 
all roof,” it must of course be the most 
economical roof in the end, despite its 
somewhat higher first cost. 

And this is because asbestos, with the 
exception of slate or tile, at still higher 
cost, is the only all mineral roof. 

It i is mined from the ground like other 
minerals, and being non-organic is as im- 
pervious to the effects of heat, air and 
water as the boulders in your field. 

Either in the convenient ready rolls or 
as shingles, it makes a roof handsome in 
appearance and more permanent than the 
building itself. 

Is it any wonder that all over the coun- 
try asbestos roofs on up to date farm build- 
ings are increasing? 

Fire Safe, of course 

Fire protection is the service for which 
asbestos is best known. Those fire pre- 
ventive qualities that make it indispensa- 
ble for theatre curtains and insulating 
materials apply to asbestos roofing, mak- 


ing it the preferred roofing wherever fire 
ordinances are in effect. That is why the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., whoclass- 
ify all building materials in relation to fire 
risk and whose ‘ratings form the standard 
on which all insurance rates are based, 
give to asbestos the high rating of ““‘C lass 
B”’, equalled only by metal, slateor tile. 
No cheaper ready roofing is non-inflam- 
mable enough to get such endorsement. 

Asbestos Roofing and Johns-Manville 

For over a quarter of a century Johns- 
Manville have been the leaders in the de- 
velopment of asbestos products. The 
ownership of their own asbestos mines 
gives them a tremendous advantage in 
both quality and sustained supply of the 
raw material but, added to that, are long 
years of experience in meeting the require- 
ments of each market to which asbestos 
can be applied. 

So Johns-Manville are experts as roofing 
specialists. Making every kind of roofing, 
even theso-called “‘rubber-type,” they are 
ir a position to judge of the relative merits 
of each, and thru their agents and repre- 
sentatives scattered everywhere, can ad- 
vise helpfully not only as to what roofing 
to apply, but how to apply it. ForJohns- 
Manville responsibility does not end with 
the sale of the roofing. A Johns-Manville 

“registered” roof has behind it the Com- 
pany’s obligation to see that your com- 
plete and permanent, satisfaction is as- 
sured. 

The Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings 
are m: _ in various grades of ready roll 
roofing, in shingles, in “built-up’’ form 
for flat Bact or corrugated for skeleton 
frame buildings. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., New York City 
10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 
For Canada, Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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HANDLING DAIRY PRODUCTS 
IN SUMMER 


\s the season grows warmer, every 
farmer ought to make better provisions 
for handling and caring for the dairy 
products; on the contrary, most of the 
farmers slight this part of their work as 
the rush season for field work comes on. 
Sometimes it is the milking-hour that is 
shortened, and a part of the products thus 
lost by slack milking; again, it may be 
carelessness in the handling of the dairy 
products—often it is both of these. 

More often, however, it is the handling 
of dairy products that is carried on in a 
slipshod, careless, hurry-up manner, and 
as a result, the farmer not only loses in 
quantity, but in quality, by the time his 
product reaches the market 

No matter in what form the dairy pro- 
ducts are disposed of, the insurance of a 
high-grade article must begin even before 
the farmer sets the milk-pail under the 
cow. 

Special attention must be given at all 
times to the cleanliness of the milking 
vessels. The slightest trace of milk left in 
them from one milking-hour to another is 
sure to become tainted and affect the fol- 
lowing milk supply. 

Vessels should be rinsed with cold 
water immediately after the milk is re- 
moved from them. \ thoro scalding- 
out should follow; then another rinsing 
wit a octe wales. If to this treatment the 
sim] le one of sett ig the vessels out in the 
sun is given, the destruction of germs is 
practically assured. 

Where whole milk is sold, and marketed 
at once, less care will be required in han- 
dling it: altho careful handling from the 
start will undoubtedly raise the quality 
of the product, and should insure one a 
better price than the carelessly handled 
milk. If the whole milk is held for any 
appreciable length of time before being 
marketed, it should be aerated immedi- 
ately after being drawn if possible, and if 
an aerator is not at hand, separate ves- 
sels from those milked in should be pro- 
vided, and the milk, placed in these and 
set in large vessels of cold water until 
well cooled. 

If cream is the form of disposition, the 
same system for cleanliness should be 
practiced in connection with handling 
milking vessels, and the supply of milk run 
thru the separator as quickly as possible 
after milking. 

Practically the same methods of cool- 
ing the cream must be employed as those 
above-mentioned in connection with whole 
milk, and the lowering of the tempera- 
ture should be done at once, after the 
separation. And no matter at what test 
the cream is being separated, great care 
should be exercised, that none of the water 
enters the cream when flushing out the 
bowl, since the presence of the water will 
cause deterioration quicker than almost 
anything else. 

The same precaution as to cleanliness 
of the separator parts should be employed 
as with milking vessels. Everything must 
be absolutely clean. I find that most 
farmers wash their separators only once 
a day or sometimes less frequently. 
This is all wrong. We wash our sep- 
arator after every separation of milk. 
If this is not done, the second separation 
of cream after the machine has been 
washed, will most assuredly be tainted by 
the filth and soured milk and cream re- 
maining in the bowl and tinware. Be- 
sides, trial has convinced us that a cream 
separator is easier to wash twice, if done 
immediately after a separation, than once, 
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The Right Principle 


Hinman Milkers have been successful everywhere 
because they were designed with the correct prin- 
ciple at the start—the gradual suction and the com- 
plete release of suction. The individual pump of 
the Hinman applies the vacuum gradually to the 
cow's teats, as the piston moves outward, and then 
completely stops suction on the back stroke. This 
is easy, natural and comfortable to the cows, 


HINMAN MILKER 


First in Efficiency, first inSimplicity, first in Ease of 
Operation and Cleaning, and lower in cost than 
other standard makes. Used in many of the coun- 
try’s finest dairies, on thousands of the most valu- 
able, record-making cows. 


Get This Big Catalog 
If you keep cows, at least you want to know how 
milkers work and what they offer. This book, 
fully illustrated, will be very interesting to you 
and can be had free by simply asking. Write for 
your copy today. 


Hinman Milking Machine Co., Oneida,N. Y. 


Expense for Four Years $3.50 
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Hamburg, Minn. 
I have had my four (4) unit Hinman Milking Machine about four - i. I — 
been more than pleased with it and I te the 





as a convenience and labor-saver. Today I woud not tye a pS ey 

cows and milk them by Seed. for the Hinman i is practical in a —- }- pm 
as well as a large one. The work is more efficient and ular, no matter 
who does the work with machine, and the results from the herd are better. 
Ihave mostly registered Holstein cows, but I feel absolutely safe as the 
Hinman does not injure the cows, and I am not afraid to recommend them 


to my best friends and neighbors 
My wife and I milk and strip, onli wash the machine ry milking 


from sixteen to —“_- cows in forty minutes time, and do it easily. 
The expense for the four years has been about $3.50. 


Albert Graupman. 
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when done following the second sep- 
aration. 
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As soon as the cream is separated, it 
should be cooled, the same as directed 
with milk, no matter whether it is to be 
sold at once or later, or whether it is to be 
turned into butter. Never mix warm, | 
freshly separated cream with the already | 
cooled supply, but as soon as the cream is | 
cool, it should be poured into the other | 
and thoroly stirred, to insure uniformity 
of flavor, density, etc. Cream should be 
marketed at least twice a week; three 
times a week is still better. A cellar or 
cave is most desirable for the storage of 
cream, .but excessive dampness in either 
should be avoided. A dampened blanket 
or old sacks thrown over the cream cans 
when driving to market, is beneficial in 
reducing the effect of the sun. 

The making of high-grade butter is 
merely a question of.taking care of the 
milk and cream as above directed; then 
providing a suitable place for making and 
storing it until it ts sold. 

A refrigerator is invaluable in connec- 
tion with butter making, in fact, one is 
absolutely necessary, unless an extra 
cool cave or cellar is at hand. 

The marketing of butter presents a 
serious problem, especially if one lives any 
appreciable distance from town. The 
main drawback, however, (melting of the 
butter), can be overcome at small ex- 
pense by providing a box of sand or saw- 
dust, thoroly saturated with cold water. 
In this box is a vessel, around which the 
sand or sawdust is tightly packed. The 
butter is placed in this vessel; the vessel 
is covered, and the whole is protected 
by a dampened blanket or old sacks. | 
M. C. 


HOW TO MARKET DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 

The form in which dairy products 
are marketed must, of course, be de- 
termined by individual conditions; what 
might prove a success with one dairy 
farmer might prove a decided failure 
with the other, and vice versa. Selling 
whole milk returns the largest profits, and 
yet, it is not possible to market in this 
form, unless one is situated very near some 
good shipping point, or can arrange to 
privately deliver his product, as the daily 
work of taking the milk to the station for 
shipping will prove too costly. 

The farmer must bear in mind, however, 
that with the sale of his whole milk, the 
maximum amount of fertility has been 
taken from his land. With cream sell- 
ing, a less amount is lost; the skimmilk 
fresh and warm, can be fed to stock and | 
,0ultry, and a neat profit thus realized | 
Sveum it; while the minimum time is spent | 
in marketing the cream. 

Butter-making, white it requires the 
maximum amount of labor in producing, 
leaves both the skimmilk and the butter- 
milk as by-products for feeding stock and | 
poultry. There is often a good demand for 
the buttermilk in hotels, restaurants and 
private homes at a most satisfactory 
price. Then the price of butter, together 
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Order Early Your 1920 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Farmers in need of a new De Laval Cream Separa- 
tor this year may wisely place their orders immediately 
if they have not already done so. 











For three years past, notwithstanding 
the constantly increased production, it 
has not been possible to make nearly 
enough De Laval machines to meet the 
demand. We shall make 25,000 more 
machines in 1920 thaninany prior year, 
but are already behind de- 
liveries in some sizes. Hence 
the importance of getting 
in your order early. 















Superior as De Laval Cream 
Separators have always been to 
other separators, they are better 


still in 1920. 


If you have milk to separate you 
can't afford to waste quantity or 
quality of product, time and con- 
veniece, through the use of any 
other means of separating 
than De Laval machine. 


An improved De Laval Sepa- 
rator will surely save its cost 
in a few months, and will go on doing so every few months 
for many years. 


De Laval Separators speak for themselves. Their appearance 
and performance best demonstrate their superiority. Besure 
you see and try one before buying any other or deciding to go 
on using an inferior or half-worn-out separator another year. 


Your De Laval local agent will be glad to afford you the 
opportunity to do this. If you don’t know him simply 
address the nearest De Laval main office, as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 


























with the fact that about twenty percent 
more of it is secured from cream than in 
cream selling, makes the actual income 
from the butter making much greater. 
Once-a-week marketing all that is 
actually necessary with the butter, too; 
so that the total amount of work required 
in the entire process is very little, if any, | 
more than with the selling of cream or) 
milk. When we add to-all of these de-| 
sirable features the fact that the amount of | 
soil-fertility contained in a pound of but- 
ter is so small as to be practically negli- | 
gible, butter selling takes high rank as a/| 
means of disposing of the dairy output- 

if it can be delivered in a strictly high- | 
grade form.—M. C., Ia. 
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Woodmanse 
Windmills 


A Woodmanse is the most profitable labor-saving 
power equipment you can have on the farm. _Sup- 
plies power in lightest breeze because built with few 
parts, every part made to reduce friction to a 
minimum. More years of trouble-proof and repair- 
free operation make it the lowest priced power 
plant you can buy. 
Impregnated Oilless Bearings 
treated with lubricant so that no oiling is required throughout the long life of 
bearings. That's way Woodmanse Milis run for years witnout oiling. Ball bear- * 
ing turntable permits miil to swing easily into breeze; automatic governor insures 
against & run-away mill in heavy wind; noiseless internal gear does away wit 1 walk- 
ing beams and other complicated parts—ts three times as strong as ordinary gear. 
Shipped compiete ready to set up—no extrasto buy. Write for illustrated ca talog—x 
shows why the Woodmanse has been the leader for over 50 years. 
WOODMANSE MFG. CO., BOX J, Freeport, til. 
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RADE MARKS 


REGISTERED ~ 

















A comprehensive, experienc s:, prompt service for the protection dhe Book for inventors & Mfrs” 
i = for - hyn Ideas. Hooklet of CHARD’ 8. oe By i— Mail . Write , 
ashington. D.C. or 2276-U Weelwerth Bidg. N.Y LACEY ; Dept-D Ds. 
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FEEDING COWS FOR 
RECORDS 
The value of tested dairy cows in the 
next few years will be much greater than 
ever before. The purebred bull campaign 
being launched thruout the country will 
make a ready market for every bull calf 
from tested stock 
Conditioning and feeding cows for 
seven-day or yearly records, requires 
judgment and skill on the part of the 
feeder and milker Each cow must be 
considered individually in feeding for 
highest milk production for the reason | 
that no two cows can be fed exactly alike 
The following suggestions, however, will | 
be helpful to beginners in the work 
The first consideration is to prepare ed 





- ———> 


OFFICIAL 





cow for the test by gradually bringing her 
into good flesh at the close of the previous | 
lactation period. Six weeks or two months 
previous to calving, the cow should be 
dried up and given a rest. The ration may 
consist of ground oats, bran, cornmeal, | 
oilmeal and good grass pasture if in season, | 
otherwise corn silage and good: clover or | 
alfalfa hay. These feeds should be in 
such proportions and quantities as to 
insure palatability and gradual gain in 
body weight. 

A week before calving time a boxstall | 
should be provided which has been thoroly | 
disinfected. The feed should be reduced | 
and to produce a laxative condition a 
bran mash should be fed, made up of | 
about six quarts of bran moistened with | 
boiling water. Every comfort must be 
provided and cold draughts of air, ex- 
citement and strange attendants, avoided. 
It is well to blanket the cow for a short 
time immediately aiter calving When in 
a high condition of flesh there is danger 
of milk fever, especially the mature 
animals, and one must be prepared to 
treat this successfully should it occur. 


Water that has been warmed enough 
to remove the chill should be supplied the 
first day after calving and at no time dur- 
ing the test should it be colder than that 
immediately drawn from a deep well. A 
bran mash and a little hay is all the cow 
should be expected to eat during the first 
dav after calving. Judgment must be} 
exercised in allowing the calf to remain | 
with the cow and in relieving each quarter | 
of the udder by milking or allowing the 
calf to nurse. The cow should not be 
milked dry until forty-eight hours after 
calving. 

Che fourth or fifth day, if all goes well, 
the test of a good herdsman begins, namely 
getting the cow on a full feed of grain and 
roughage. lour to five pounds of the test 
mixture are fed, and the amount gradually 
increased up to the full appetite of the cow. 
The increase should not be more than one 
pound per day up to a total of ten pounds 
for a one thousand pound cow, and after 
that not more than a half pound daily 
increase The feeder must be alert and 
learn from every point of view the effect 
of the ration. The first thing the herds- 
man should do in the morning is to note 
the condition of the bowels. The condition 








of the bowels and the way a cow relishes | 
her food are the chief indications by which 
the experienced feeder is guided The | 


maximum amount of grain to feed is 
determined by gradually increasing the 
amount each day as long as the produc- 
tion of milk increases. When the maxi- 
mum amount is produced the grain ration 
may be decreased a pound or two. Of the 
roughages, alfalfa and clover hay have 
first choice. Good corn silage and beets 
or pulp can be used to advantage as suc- 
culent feeds. If beet pulp is used, it may 
be improved by adding two pounds of 
molasses per cow to the water used to 


soak up the pulp, which should be soaked 








Let the Women Buy the Separator — 


They Have to Clean it and in 
Many Cases Turn it Twice a Day 


omen on many farms, operate and clean the 
Wien separator, and the farm women will 

appreciate the many advantages in the Sharples 
Suction-feed that are most important to her. 


Its simple one-piece bowl is much easier to clean 
than the 20 to 40 ‘‘discs,’’ found in any other separator. 


A woman can operate the Sharples Suction-feed 
slowly and still get all the butterfat. Sharples skims 
clean at any speed. 


Sharples has an automatic oiling system. The 
Sharples knee-low supply tank eliminates lifting heavy 
milk cans. The Sharples Suction-feed saves the valu- 
able butterfat that fixed-feed separators lose. Profits 
with Sharples, therefore, are larger than with any 
other cream separator. 


Proof: There are more Sharples Separators in use 
today than any other make, American or-foreign. 


Write for illustrated booklet describing 
the advantages of the Sharples Suction- 
Feed. Address nearest office, Dept. §. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY 
West Chester, Pa. 
Branches: Chicago Toronto San Francisco 


















SUCTION -FEED | 
CREAM SEPARATOR \. 
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twelve to twenty-four hours prior to 
feeding. 

Bran, a ground oats, 5 @— feed 
cottonseed mea hominy fee cornmeal 
and dried beet pulp form a list from which 
feeders may ms combinations that 
tempt the appetite and produce the best 
results. The slightest indication of dainti- 
ness or refusal of the cow to eat her full 
ration and any tendency toward constipa- 
tion should be quickly noted and steps 
taken at once to bring the cow back to a 
normal condition. 

Regularity in feeding and milking is 
essential to maximum production. The 
cow is a creature of habit, and irregularity 
in feeding or milking is ‘liable to reduce 
the flow of milk and throw the cow off 
of her feed. Salt should be fed regularly 
or be at hand at all times. Water also 
should be available at all times or at least ~ +88 , ~~ eer 
after each milking. Stalls should be dry, === +t 4S a ox 
clean and sunny. Kindness and quietness 
with attention to the little things will result 
in the maximum production by the cow. 

Plans should be made in advance to 
have the most promising cows served at 
approximately the same time wherever 
possible so as to have a number of cows 
freshen at once. In this way full value will 
be received from the service of the super- 
visor. He should test the full quota of 
cows. In Missouri the tester will supervise 
six cows milked four times a day, eight 


sows milked three times a day, or fifteen . . 
cows mailed wise aday.—O. W. T., Max Y OUR selection of farm machinery 

or an automobile is influenced by 
the national reputation of the manu- 
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PUREBRED STOCK COSTS NO 
MORE 


Someone has said: “There is more f 
pleasure in raising one fine animal than in acturer. 
raising ten scrubs,” and let me. add, there 
is more money in it also. . &. ° : 
It is true, it costs somewhat more to be- Lehigh Cement enjoys a national 
gin with purebred animals, but it will pay reputation 


all it costs and more, too. Large feeders 
say that their purebred ‘“whitefaces” 
fatten much easier than scrub calves that 
were bought at a seeming bargain and 
with feed so high they could not afford to 
feed any but the very best grade of cattle. 

lt is held by some that they can take 
the scrub or grade animal and by selec- 
tion and breeding work upward. But 
there are too many animals that have been 
brought up to a higher standard than you 
could ever hope to bring the scrub to in 
your lifetime. Remember that the pro- 
cess of stock improvement is a lengthy 
one and must be carried on thru gen- 
erations. You ought tostart in business 


The blue and white Lehigh sign on 
> dealer’s office or warehouse will 
tell you where you can buy the Na- 
tional Cement. 


The Lehigh sign is the sign of good 


cement. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


with as good animals as possible. ie animate a _ 

Blood lines will tell, whether it be in ALLENTOWN, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. SPOKANE, WN. 

lairy cattle or in the humble fowl. I New York, N. Y Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Buffalo,N.Y. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. Newcastle, Pa. Omaha, Neb. 


snow there are some who say it mat- 
‘rs not what kind of chickens they keep 
n the farm and so have twenty varieties 
f barnyard fowl with the result that they 
zet few eggs when eggs are high in price. 
‘ompare that picture with several score 
of purebred Rhode Island Reds, for in- 
stance, busy every hour and laying many 
eggs. The passerby is attracted by them, 
stops and buys grown stock or eggs for 
hatching. And the price received for 
both eggs and mature stock is far in ad- 
vance of that received for all varieties of 
barnyard fowl. 
And so it is in comparing every line of 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Mason City, Iowa Richmond, Va. 


15 MILLS from COAST to COAST 
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stock on the farm, you will find that the | 
purebred is far ahead of the scrub or | 
mongrel both in ability to perform cer-| 
tain work and in sale values. A friend 


Thousands in Use sizing splendid sat- 


isfaction justifies in- 
vestigating our wonderful offer: a new, well 

easy running, easily cleaned, perfect skim- 
ming separator only $19.95. Skims warm or cold 
milk closely. Makes thick or thin cream. Different 








raised a litter of mongrel pups and had 

‘ ; , iv f: hich il) low 
Sat, “He finally had. te shout. than | larae-capacity machines. | Bow! isa sanitary marvel and embodies wi ea teat & 
away. © many © shoot them. | improvements. Our Absolute Guarantee Protects You. Besides wonderfully low 
Whereas had he raised purebred Collie | prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 
pups, for instance, he could have sold _Ea 
them at a good price. Indeed, it costs no sy Monthly P ayment P lan 
more to feed a good animal than a scrub ts tense or aueil, Go net 
or mongrel, but the results are very differ- catalog. sent free on eq West, 18 & most com 


plete, 
ent in every case, and the money value ——., ay x filled = Western points. Write today for catalog 
of the sales resulting are also 


and in favor of the purebred aaa American Separator Co., | Box 1059, Bainbridge,N.Y. 
Successful Farmers appreciate Successful Farming. We try 


So let us spend no more time on — 
but purebred animals only.—P, C. to make our service helpful to progressive farm folks. 
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STARTING WITH A BULL 


A Good Living Can Be Made While Building Up A Herd 


By FRANK M. CHASE 


YOU have heard of dairymen who started in the busi- 

y ness with a bang. Some of them left it the same way. 

In Kansas is a farmer who started dairying with a bull. 

He still is in the business, going stronger than ever, and his 

been great enough that many valuable pointers 
may be obtained from his e xpe rience. 


success h: As 


Cho the desire to engage in dairying had been dormant in 
John Linn’s system thru many years of ranching in western 
Kansas, It was not until he moved to Riley county in 1910 


that he decided to make the plunge. But he didn’t make the 
financial splash that has carried so many embryo dairymen 


into deep wate! That is the 
very point of this story. In- 
stead he bought a bull, a well- 
bred Ayrshire, which he used 
on a number of grade Short- 
horn cows. Despite the mix- 
ture the result was good. With 


only very ordinary feed and 
care five of the cows resulting 
breeding averaged 
what better than three 
1undred twenty-five pounds of 
utterfat a year 


roi this 


sore 


Eneour ized by this success- 
ful experience with his single 
purebred, Mr. Linn decided 
that an ill-purebred herd 
would be still better, so pur- 
chased several registered Ayr- 
hire cows and heifers in 1915. 
In June of the same year Mr. 
Linn S son, James, graduated 
from the Kansas state agricultural college, where he had 


and immediately began to de- 


specialized in dairy husbandry, 
work on Linndale Farm. 


his full attention to the dairy 
He also became the ““& Son”’ part of John Linn & Son, dairy- 
men. Since, the dairy progress of Linndale Farm has been 
written in the smashing of state records and the upbuilding of 
the leading — of Ayrshires in Kansas. 

One of the big reasons why the Linns have been able to make 
their fine dairy progress is that the *y started right, making sure 
that their first pure — were good ones, and mastering 
the essentials of the purebred game before plunging into a large 
animals that they did not know how to handle. 
of the females purchased was Alta Dru- 
mond of Oakdale, an excellent cow that in 1918 brought two 
state records to Linndale Farm. These were the production of 
84.7 pounds of milk in one day and 96.2 pounds of butterfat in 
thirty days. Both of these records previously had been held by 
the famous Canary Bell, whose breeding is strongly represented 


investment in 
Among the first 


in the Linndale herd. 

It is very evident that the Linns believe implicitly in the 
value of good bulls. A good bull started them on the road to 
dairy success, so they intend to keep to this road thru using 


the best sires obtainable. At any rate it would seem that they 
were following this line of reasoning when thev selected their 
present herd sire, Henderson Dairy King. This bull’s mother 
was a world’s champion as a three-year-old, while his grand- 
sire sired thirty-two advanced registry eng Not only 
is this bull backed by excelle ant produc ‘tion re¢ ‘ords, | put he traces 


in three places to the same lines of breeding as existed in the 
Linns’ foundation stock, so that he should “‘nick’’ well with 
ne cows to which he will be bred. 





Henderson Dairy King 18689, owned by John Linn & Son. 


Alfalfa and silage form the basis of the feeding operations on 
Linndale Farm. In a general way, the cows are given about all 
of these feeds that they will eat, concentrates being depended 
upon to balance the rations. Two large silos are in use. 

The grain ration used is composed of four parts ground corn, 
two parts bran and one part linseed meal by-weight. As an 
average, one pound of the grain mixture is fed to every four 
pounds of milk produced, tho the rate of feeding and composi- 
tion of the ration is changed when necessary to meet the special 
requirements of individual cows. As a usual thing a little more 
grain in provortion to the milk yield is fed in winter than in the 
summer. The Linns are not 
inclined to stint their cows of 
grain even in the flush pas- 
ture season. I happened to 
visit their farm early in the 
summer when the cows were 
having excellent pasturage, 
yet the milking herd was re- 
ceiving in addition all the 
alfalfa, used as a soiling crop, 
that the cows would clean up 
while being milked, and a 
liberal amount of the grain ra- 
tion just described. 

Rye has given them good re- 


turns as an early spring pas- 
ture. Alta Drumond of Oak- 
dale made the two records 


mentioned in this article while 
on this pasture, so the Linns 
have just cause for enthusing 
over the milk-making quali- 
ties of rye as early spring pasture. Often the milk cows graze 
the rye two months in the spring, by which time the blue- 
— and the rye is permitted to mature. From 
one field of rye handled in this way they harvested twenty- 
five bushe Is of grain an acre. In some years rye also is used 
for pasture in the fall, the sowing being made in August. 

Sorghum is grown as the silage crop, Kansas Orange being 
the favorite variety. While, ton for ton, corn silage is superior 
to sorghum silage in the amount of milk obtainable when fed 
to cows, the acre yield of corn silage in Kansas and other south- 
western states is considerably lower than that of sorghum. 
In an experiment conducted by the Kansas station nearly 
fifty percent more milk was obtained from an acre of sorghum 
put up as silage than from an acre of corn. In 1916 a field of 
Orange sorghum on Linndale Farm yielded an average of 
twenty-four and one-half tons of silage to the acre. 

Either silage or some soiling crop is available for the Linn- 
dale milking herd the year round. The silage is fed with a 
liberal hand from early fall until the alfalfa is available in the 
spring. Alfalfa then is fed until green cornstalks are ready, 
after which some of both feeds are used until frost, when the 
return to silage is made. 

By following the foregoing methods the Linns have built up 
both a good herd of purebred dairy cattle and a fine father and 
son partnership. Their success well illustrates the possibilities 
in dairying when common sense and businesslike methods are 
employed. 


grass Is 


If you are considering the purchase of a milking machine you 
should read Bulle ‘tin No. 311 of the University of California at 
Berkeley on “Investigations With Miklng Machines.” 











Walking example 


s of the possibilities in dairying when right methods are used 
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That Coupon is Worth® 


Famous New Butterfly_é 


—But You Must Act NOW! 


We will accept the coupon below the same 
as cash for full payment of $20n any 1920 model New 



















































Sfese Butterfly Cream Separator. Don’t send a sin- 
175,000 gle penny in advance. Just fill out the coupon tell- 
ew Bat- ing us which size machine you want (see list be- 
terfly Cream tow) and we will ship it for you to try 30days 
Separators ourownhome. Then you can find out 
Now in Use. “for yourself just how much a New Butter- 

fly Cream Separator wil] save and make for you. 
- ou can see for yourself before you pay a cent 
how easily this great labor-saving money-mak- 
‘tdlasmliiysaiantadas — 
mee 
How the eS ne ema eae 
COUPON In this way you won't feel 
Saves You $2 the cost at all. You will have 
e parator te use on 
By ordering di- your farm and your mon- 






ey in your pocket. 
If at the end of 
30 days’ trial, you 

are not rs 
just send the machine back 
atourexpense. We will 
pay the freight both 
ways. You don’t risk 

a single penny. 






rect from this adver- 
tisement you save all ex- 
pa of catalogs, postage, 
ietters and time. And we give 
you the benefit of this saving if 
you send the coupon now. Fur- 
thermore, isn’t it better to have 
one of these big money-making 
machines to use instead of acatalog 
to read? Wouldn't you like to com- 
pare the New Butte y with other 
rators in your neighborhood regar less 
of price? Wouldn't you like to see just 
bow much more cream you would save if 
you owned a rator? We believe you 
would, so we send you a machine from our fac- 
tory totry 30 days. Then if you decide you want 
tokeepit the coupon counts the same as a $2 pay- 
ment. You take that much right off from our fac- 
tory price on any size Separator you select. For 
example, if you choose a $44 machine you have only 
$42 left to pay in 12 easy payments of only $3.50 a month. : 
If you select the $56 machine you will haveonly $54 left sidisegesiiiises: 
to pay in 12 easy payments of only $4.50 a month—and so on. : 


The Cou pupon Makes First Payment 
eparator Itself Pays the Rest 
Bsaay 7 an benefit of the great saving in time and 

































work while the Separator is paying for itself. After that the profit 
is all yours, and you own one of the best Separators made—a steady Discs 
profit producer the year ’round—a machine guaranteed a lifetime to Clean 


against all defects in material and workmanship, and you won't feel 
the cost at all. If you decide to keep the Separator we send you, you 
can pay by the month, or you can pay in full at any time and Re et a dis- 
is for cash. The coupon will count as Oieet thesame. The impor- 
tant thing to do now is to send the coupon, whether you want to buy for 
cash or on the easy payment plan. We have shipped thousands of New 
Butterfly Cream Separators direct from our factory to other farmers in your 
State on this liberal plan. 


Pick Out Size You Need 


Order from this Advertisement on sod Days’ Trial. Use Coupon 


The New Butterfly 
is the easiest clean- 
ed of all Cream 
Separators. It uses 
no discs—there are 
only 3 parts inside 
the bowl, all easy to 
wash. Itisalsovery 
light running wi 
bearings continu- 
ally bathed in oil. 
Free circular tells 
t these and 
many other improv- 




































eatures. 
You take no risk what- No. 4%—Machine shown here. a ee oe ed 
ever. You have 30 days Capacity up to 500 Ibs. or 250 a. i 
a which to try the New milk per hour. Price $65.00 FIRST 
Butterfly we send you ith 
before you decide to Sermo sae " ros PaAymeEnTI 
keep it. Every machine month for 12 months. 





we build carries a written 

| Ee EER PS 
Lifetime Guarantee against cou PON 
defects in material and work- 


manship. 


No. S4—Machine @ 
wn here here Lal 

oe ar taate. Se f ALBAUGH DOVER co., 2900 _Marshall Bivd., 

ats. of milk $% 





No. 2}4— Machine a Priee hour. Gentlemen: _... ship L. = +) days’ free trial, in 
trated at left. Capacity accordance with your offer in 
to 250 ibe. or 116 ats. of $74.00 | Guaceestel Paraing 
al per hour. Ie 2 Pree one New Butterfly Cream 5 If I find 
ice, $44.00 ith order, Batenee ff the machine satisfactory 2s represented by you, I 
12 will keep it and you are to accept this coupon as $2 first 


w 
TERMS: F $2.00 $6.00 a month for 
coupon with codon. months. 
Balance, $3.50 a month 


for 12 mon 
No. 34— Machine shown at 
left. capecky < up to 400 Ibs. 
or 19 qts. of milk per hour. 
Price, $56.00 
TERMS: Free $2.00 cou- 
pon with order. Balance, 
La =. 50 a month for Coulee 


cash payment for same, If Iam not pleased, you agree 
to accept the return of the machine without any ex- 


pense to me, and I will be under no obligation to you. : 





No. 8B—Machine 





Ikeep...... .. .COWS. 


Baiance %6.40 28 diate, .. ..«. se vinnie 350) thane denedhep hues daar 


month for 12 
months. 


itis Always Best— 
machi Later on 
to select a lerner ine than you need. 5 on you a may want tokeep more: cows. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER Ci C0., 2300 Marshall Bid, Chicago 


i 
| 
i 
$78.80. } I wish to buy on.. Seer vo ae terms. 
a7 


Moen aE Gry Dates 9.5066 sh cncsovcdeccéccessctve sseee i 
SO ee A A A I 
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For Cows 





Stop Losing Calves 


Abortion is unnatural, and denotes a run- 


down condition of the genital organs. 
Strengthen these exgane andchey will seit 
the ravages of the jon germ. 


KOW-KURE is a medicine that acts 
directly on the genital and digestive 
giving them the oat ere we 
treated with KOW-K before calvi 
do not abort. You eave both the calf end 
the cow's health by using the KOW-KURE 
preventive treatment. 

KOW-KURE is also invaluable in the i 
and treatment of Retained Alvertisth, Berveanam, 
Bunches, Scours and Milk Fever. Sold by feed 


dealers and druggists; 60c and $1.20. Write 
for free book, ““The Home Cow Doctor.” 


Dairy Association Co., Lyndonville, Ve. 





To Prevent or Treat 


ABORTION 
WATER! Attire 


ONE CENT A DAY 


*s the low cost reported 
by Perkins windmill! users 
everywhere. 

Many 
Perkins 
mills 5O yrs. 
old are still 
at work. Sim- 

ple; powerful; work in lightest 

breeze. Wood or steel wheel. 
Direct stroke or back geared. 
A mill to fit every pumping need. 











WIND MILLs § 


tandard for 60 Years 


Ollleas replaceable bearings Improved type 

@utomatic regulator. Perkins mills are easy to pat 
wp. Will fteny tower. WRITE POR FREE BOOK 
~—Important facts you should know before buying ang 
mill. Post card brings it. 


PERKINS CORPORATION, 12 Main St. Mishawaka, Ind. 








Color Sells Butter 


Add a rich ‘‘ June shade”’ to the 
splendid taste of your butter and 
get top prices. Try it! It paysl 


Dandelion 


Butterfolor 


gives that even, golden shade everybody 
wants. Purely vegetable, Harmless. | 
all laws Small bottle costs few cents 
at any store. Enough to color 500 Ibs. 








A GUARANTEED REMEDY FOR 
Contagious Abortion 


Easily administered by hypodermic 
syringe. Kille abortion germs quickly 
without injuring cow. Write for free 
booklet with letters from users and 
full details of moneyback guarantee. 


Aborno Laboratory Section a Lancaster, Wis. 


\ 
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GARLIC FLAVOR 

noticed a garlic or onion 
flavor in the milk? Almost every spring, 
complaints of this kind are common. The 
trouble is due to the fact that cows are 
feeding on garlic or wild onions which is 
one of the first plants that comes up in 
the spring. Ordinarily, the trouble will 
not last long, for the weed is soon cropped 
down and after the new grass becomes long 
enough for the cattle to feed on it in prefer- 
ence to the garlic, they will do so. 

There are two ways of protecting the 
milk from garlic flavor. First is by keep- 
ing the cows away from those pastures 
where it is growing, and the second is in so 
managing the herd on garlic pasture that 
there will be the least possible chance of 
getting the flavor in the milk. Often the 
garlic is found only in one patch and this 
can be fenced off for a time and pastured 
with other animals not producing milk. 
When it is seattered all over the field, 
such a practice is impossible. Then if it is 
necessary to keep the cows in that partic- 
ular lot, the trouble can be minimized 
by-removing them from the pasture three 
or four hours previous to milking. The 
odor of garlic is strongest immediately 
after it is eaten, and if the cows can be 
kept from it for a period previous to milk- 
ing, the odor will be materially reduced. 
Such a practice will cause a little trouble 
but the garlic plant lasts over such a short 
period, that the extra work will be. well 
worth the effort. 

According to Farmers’ Bulletin 610 
entitled, ‘Wild Onion, Method of Eradica- 
tion,” the best plan for avoiding the 
trouble from the weed is to kill it out 
completely This bulletin gives the 

methods for its eradication. 
| Garlie flavor can be removed from milk 
ilter it has once g uined entrance, but the 


Have you 





| method requires a certain amount of 
| equipme nt and in most cases, it is much 
more satisfactory for the average milk 


producer to keep the odor out by the pre- 
cautions mentioned above 

To remove the garlic flavor from milk, 
to heat it to 145 degrees 
Fahrenheit Force air thru it while at 
this temperature, for thirty to sixty 
minutes. This method is also described 
in the department of agriculture bulletin. 


It Is necessary 





|FOREIGN COMPETITION MAKES 
| DAIRY TRADE 

| If foreign competition of dairy prod- 
ucts is to be successfully met by the 
| farmers of the United States, they must 
be able to produce a better quality of 
product and market it more efficiently 
and economically than those of countries 
competing with them. If dairy products 
manufactured in the United States are of a 
better quality than those from other 
countries, they need not fear competition. 
As things stand today, shipments of Dan- 
ish butter are already affecting prices on 
the New York City market. Argentina 
may be expected to ship produce to this 
country, because she is now producing 
two or three times as much butter and 
cheese she consumes. When condi- 
tions become settled in Siberia, it may be 
expected that her dairy products will be- 


as 





come a factor in the world markeé: 
{South Africa, New Zealand, Australia, 
| have shown signs of interest in dairying 


|in the past few months and will have to 
| be reckoned with. 

Canada has a strict system of govern- 
ment supervision of the operating of the 
factory and in the grading, marketing and 
exporting of products. On this account 

| the quality of the Canadian cheese has 
|been much improved until it ranks 
| with the finest on the English market, so 
that Canada need have little fear of em- 
barrassing competition. 

Before the war butter exports from 
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If you never 
owned Jerseys—you’ve 
never received “ paid in 
full” value for your feed 
bills. Jerseys are the most 
economical cows ever bred. They 

feed for their udder — not beet 
and bone, 















They produce the richest quality of 
milk, a butter fat average of 5.37%. 
They thrive in the cold Northwest or 
hot Texas. Jerseys are truly the in- 
vestment breed because they are the 
most adaptable and most economical, 


Ask breeders for pedigrees and 
prices and let us send you some 
interesting facts about the money- 
making Jersey. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
322-W West 23rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 





















TheBIN 
or Wheat and Corn 


HE Duro Bin is the only bin made 

that can be used for either Wheat 

or Corn. It is made from extra 
heavy galvanized copper iron, is rust 
resisting and shoul Fast a lifetime. 
Duro Twin Slots, an exclusive feature, 
insure perfect ventilation and are 
weather-proof. No need to worry about 
moulded wheat or corn. _ Protection 
against rats, mice and other vermin. 
Lightning, fire and theft-proof. Quick- 












ly erected—you can do it yourself. 
Easily mov from one place to an- 
other, Stock sizes—126 bushel ear corn 






or 234 bushel wheat, $97.00. 300 bushel 
ear corn or 545 bushel wheat, $180.00, 
600 bushel ear corn or 848 bushel wheat 
$223.00. Other sizes quoted 
on request. 
Write today for illus- 
trated folder. 


THE C. C, FOUTS CO. § 
65 Wood St., Middletown, 0. © 



















Speed in 
Concrete Mixing 
It isthe only mixer 
i “"- a pat- 


gear. The drum is 
charged from the right 
side and discharged to 
the left. You can't afford 
* to waste time and money 
with old-fashioned hand 
methods or inferior mixers 
when you can buy @ 


GiISON, Complete $58,50 | 


Mixes 24 to 3 cubic feet per batch, 
and has a capacity of 100 sacks of 
cement, with a 1 to6mixin10 
hours. The smallest engine 
turns it easily when loaded to 
full capacity. Mixes anything 
from very dry to elush— 
concrete, mortar or plaster, 
Built entirely of iron and 
steel. 


WRITE for a copy of our tl- 
lustrated folder. 































The Genuine CHAMPION Cools Milk 
ickly, easily, cheaply. Saves its cost 
alts bacterial growth. 
. If your dealer cannot 
for special offer. Folder free. 
Champion Milk Cooler Co.,Dept. 8 Cortland, N.Y. 


es 
you, write 


in one week. 

















Argentina totaled 3,262 tons a year. 
In 1918 they had increased to five times 
that amount. Cheese exports were far 
exceeded by the imports in 1913 and now 
the conditions are reversed, over 6,000 
tons being exported in 1918. Most of 
these products are going to European 
markets but even there they compete 
with the products from this country and 
should conditions become favorable, it 
is quite likely that they may be expected 
to come here. The Bureau of Markets 
warns dairymen to be alert to the situation 
and be prepared to meet the big competi- 
tion. 


WASHINGTON AS A FARMER 
Continued from page 26 
to produce sheep yielding well both of 
mutton and wool. Sheep were not com- 
monly found on Virginia plantations of 
the time. 

The hogs ran more or less wild in the 
woods. Their breeding evidently was 
little supervised, and no count of their 
number was kept. 

The general management and oversight 
of so large an estate was sufficient to oc- 
cupy the time of its owner when at home, 
but, like every successful farmer he was 
not afraid to “strip off his coat and labor 
like a common man,” as a visitor wrote. 
He was much interested in machinery, 
and when a new building was to be 
erected he personally made all the meas- 
urements with a surveyor’s exactness. 

Careful records were maintained of all 
transactions, large and small, with the in- 
come and expense of each of the five farms 
into which the estate was divided. An 
annual recapitulation showed the result 
for the year. In 1798 the final summing 
up found Washington ahead 898 pounds, 
16 shillings, 44% pence. “No Virginia 
estate, with a few well managed excep- 
tions,” he declared, ‘‘can stand simple in- 
terest.” When one considers that the 
Mt. Vernon estate and equipment must 
have been worth around $50,000, it is 
easy to understand the reason for this 
statement. It may be remarked, too. 
that not many farmers, on a large scale or 

















small; know today to the quarter of a 
cent how they came out last year. 
“Agriculture has ever been the most 
favorite amusement of my life. The more 
I am acquainted with agricultural affairs, 
the better pleased I am with them; inso- 
much, that I can nowhere find so great 
satisfaction as in those innocent and use- 
ful pursuits: In indulging these feelings, I 
am led to reflect how much more de- 
lightful to an undebauched mind is the 
task of making improvements on the 
earth, than all the vain glory which can 
be acquired from ravaging it, by the most 
uninterrupted career of conquests. 
“The life of a husbandman of all others 
is the most delectable. It is honorable, it 
is amusing, and, with judicious manage- 
ment, it is profitable. To see plants rise 
from the earth and flourish by the superior 
skill and bounty of the laborer fills a 
contemplative mind with ideas which are 
more easy to be conceived than expressed.” 
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BARN RED 


GOO eee TELL 


It 1s cheaper to paint 
than to repair 


VERY successful farmer knows that it is cheaper to take care 

of what you have than it is to replace it. And yet farmers all 

over the country are losing money every day through neglecting 
to protect their belongings against the weather. 


The weather causes metal to rust and wood to decay. All rust, 
all decay, starts at the surface. And from there eats away, night 
and day. Your home and barns begin to go down. Silos decay. 
Pens, coops and sheds become weather racked. All have to be 
repaired or replaced. They might have been saved. 


Wood can’t rot, metal can’t rust if its surface is protected. A coat 
of Acme Quality House Paint on your house, or Barn Paint on your 
out buildings will bar the elements, and preserve these buildings 
indefinitely. Rust can’t get in, nor decay. By saving the surface 
you save all, 


CME QUALIT. 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


Everything on the farm— buildings, implements 
and machinery, wagons and other vehicles are 
subject to the constant assault of the elements, 
How well they “stand up” and serve you depends 
on the surface protection you give them. Just 
remember the importance of surface protection, 
Save the surface and you save ail. 








There’s an Acme Quality Paint or Finish for every sur- 
face to be saved onthe farm. Write for the Acme Quality 
Painting Guide, also the book on Home Decorating. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. H Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Toledo Lincoln Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati Topeka St. Louis Fort Worth 
Dallas Minneapolis Birmingham Los Angeles 
Chicago Nashville Portland Salt Lake City 


Have an ‘‘Acme Quality Shelf’’ 


For the many ‘‘touching-up”’ jobs about the hous«, keep al- 
ways on hand at least a can 
each of Acme Quality Var- 
notile, a varnish for floors, 
woodwork and furniture; 
Acme Quality White En- 
amel for iron bedsteads, 
furniture, woodwork, and 
similar surfaces, and a 
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quartofAcme Quality Floor 
Paint ofthe right color. 1 
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MAKING AND SELLING COTTAGE 

CHEESE 


I nv recipes Ior 


ped, her cheese must be just out 
o " 

(om i the main points of excellence 

und this is secured 


which it is made Not 


‘ ‘ i 
he directions for making cheese 
[I have read has shown unvthing like 
t nstaking ure hat she uses. 


t place she does not dere nd on 
the natu souring of the milk. As soon 
eparated a small amount of sour 


s stirred into it 


in the firs 


to hasten the process, 


stirred from time to time. 


FARMING 


Get This Free Book 
of Crib Plans 








































“hye ivs that first class cheese cannot 





ude from milk that is allowed to sour 


the ordinary way, for it will have an 

} litv that flavors the cheese, especially 
weather co hen the starter 

> oo j 1 

us and not old soured milk 
rive the cheese a bad taste. | 

| 1c of each souring to serve 

next she keeps it in 

| ’ | y } 

I I ice e soured milk 
} en t to grea heat ana 

8s DpH ire perm 1 to ravel 
) oO e bottom She savs that all 
‘ mth of a bubl le the curd Will 


igh | bt lo prevent over 

g or the formation of bubbles she 

$s her! l n the bottom of the pan 

1 rubs slowly, keeping the milk in 

1otion When the milk gets so that she 

no longer ke p her hands in it she 

it off and drains 1 She says the 

ird is then fine and grainy, and shows no 
ih particles, and | no acid taste. 

W itl her eurd she mixes a liberal por- 


of sweet cream, and salts to tast« 



































[t then ready for marketing, and so 

wpular nas it been in the town where she 

3 been lling it that the customers are 

und with their buckets to take it as 

ist a th groct < weigh it out for 
she sells thru her grocer entirely 


d some of the ways of pack- 


but has cast aside all containers 


1 sells in bulk only, taking it to the 

g large enameled buckets. He 
er twenty-seven cents a pound for 

She did not state, but l judge he sells 
retail for thirty cents, thus getting 


‘or weighing it out, 
is ample considering the fact that 
| trouble and no loss. Others 
h a supply, but she cannot | 
irnish it at present It has helped to 
ke the dairv more profitable, and they 
fast as their 
will permit, for she has no fear 
verstocked with such 
nant | se Kans 


pl inning to add COWS as 


rY irket hens 0 


GOOD COWS CHEAPEST 


e I attend a public 

s to be found stock 

iding Seldom do I attend a 

¢ sale where purebred stock is sold 

ire rm nt of it 1s 

\ I w par ilar sale 

re three cows we! ffered. One sold 

r $85 and nother tor 3500. Then the 
rd ome was put up. She was mood 

. l and had the marks of good cow. 
S} gO , a le over $100 and the bids 
yped The ownel | n came forward 

| Fellows. I haven’t bid in a 

g tod but I’m going to now. I'll 
this cow at $125 and if she don’t go 

I gher I ll take her along to town with me 
vhen I move sidding started again and 


she sold for $140. She was worth it, too. 


| Catalogs. We publish illustrated books on Stan- 


| equipment give them preference with 





Write for our new illustrated 
book of crib plans. It will be 
worth real money to you. The 
plans in this book show how, in 
building a crib, you can save 
enough material to pay for your 
grain elevator. 

It describes fA full the MEADOWS in- 
side cup elevator—the grain elevator 


which will give you the longest and best 
service 















Enclosed construction, positive 
delivery, and economy of space are fea- 
tures which have gained recognition for 
the MEADOWVS as the most practical and 


economical grain elevator on the market. 










We will gladly supply esti- 






mates and specifications for 
’ 


grain elevators, free of charge 

























Meadows Manufacturing Co. 
115 Bell St., Bloomington, Ill. 














Line of 
BARN 
EQUIPMENT 


Made in 
America 


Everything for the Better Care 
and Housing of Live Stock 


No matter what you need in the way of new equip» 
ment for your barns you will find it in the Hudson 


chions, Stalls, Litter Carriers, Ventilating 
Equipment, Water Systems Feed Grinders, 
Cookers, etc. 


The common sense features of Hudson 


ractical farmers everywhere. The 

arns of J. B. Irwin, owner of Duch- 
ess Skylark Ormsby, the world’s 
champion cow of all breeds, 
are Hudson equipped. 
Send for Free Catalog 
and see for yourself 
why. 


Hudson Stanchions Give 

“Real Cornfort in the Barn” 
Made in three styles—Hudson Tubular, Hudson Lead Stan- 
chion and Hudson lever operated by means of which a herd of 
1 to 50 cows may be locked in or let out at one operation 
Hudson Litter Carriers are rapid in operation and lift the 
heaviest loads easily. . ‘ 
The Hudson Barn Ventilating System 
insures pure warm air without dan- 
serous drafts. Stables are always 
well ventilated, comfortable and dry. 


Hudson makes water Systems, Feed 
Grinders, Hay Carriers, Feed Cookers, 
Tank Heaters, Hudson All-Weather 
Barn Door Hangers, and many other 
labor saving devices for the up-to-dat2 
barn. Free Catalogs describing the 
complete Hudson line sent on request. 
Ask for them today. We will give you \ 
the name of our dealer near you or , 
see that you are supplied. Nea Bess. 
Hudson Mfg. Co., Dept. 159, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Free! To Our Customers—The services of our archi- 

tectural and engineering departments. Write us. 


Ww oF oF « evs 

DENCE of CONCEPTION BLANK. Send $f you have am Meventen TC 
mode! for sketch and description for our for our guide book, “HOW TO 
epinion of ite patentable nature Free. GET YOUR PATENT”. Send 


Higuesr Rerexevces, Prowrt. . REASONASL® Teaws. | model or sketch and description and ul 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 784 Ninth, Washington, D. C. | opinion_of its patentable nature. RANDOLPH & C o. 
Dept. 32 . : . WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Now what I have come to believe in this 
sale as well as in dozens of others is that 
this cow was the cheapest one that was 
sold. By that I mean that she would 
make the owner the most on his invest- 
ment. She sold for $50 more than the 
others. And she was worth $100 more for 
the owner. Probably not on the market. 
If I had. wanted a cow at that time I 
would have keep still until the bidding 
stopped at $140 and then started in. | 
would have been sure of a bargain, too. 
Yet the other cows at $80 or $90 looked 
( heaper. 

It is true at every sale. The highest 
priced cows are the best ones. Yet I 
don’t think that the bidders pay enough 
difference usually for the better ones. 
(he difference of $50 in a cow when one 
wants a cow badly, is not much. It looks 
big until you think about the high priced 
feeds that she must consume. Then it is a 
different proposition. 

Suppose that this cow that I mentioned 
would bring in a yearly income or profit 
above expenses of $125. This is not high 
as any of us know. Then suppose that the 
cheaper cow would bring m a profit of 
$50. That is not low. There are hun- 
dreds of cows yet in this country that are 
doing no better than that. Well, there is 
a nice little difference to pay for the extra 
investment. From the looks of these 
three cows there was this difference in 
production to be expected too. It is true 
that it costs a little more to feed a cow 
that produces well. But the increase in 
feed does not increase in proportion te 
the product of the cow. There are lots of 
fair cows in this country that are produc- 
ing three hundred pounds of fat a year, but 
at that there are too few of them. At 
present prices is $125 a year profit too high? 

I know of a neighbor who had two cows 
for sale. One was offered at $75 and an- 
other was priced at $90. They were both 
fair cows. The buyer whom I knew well 
looked them over. Then he saw another 
good looking Jersey there. He asked if 
she were for sale. She was not. Well, he 
said put a price on her. It'll cost $125 
to buy her. That was before the war 
prices. And the buyer didn’t buy the 
cheap ones. He didn’t buy the better one 
either, but he wished afterwards he had 
because another neighbor did. That 
higher priced cow was the cheapest cow 
there. She made the most money on the 
investment and on the feed. 

When a man has several cows he will 
usually offer the poorest ones first. That 
is wise. They may not be fakes or have a 
hole in them but they are not worth much 
more than you pay. The others are— 
if you can get them.—E. R. 





WHAT DOES THE RECORD SAY? 
Continued from page 10 
this farm also because there was less live- 
stock on the farm. A larger amount of 
stock could’ very easily have been taken 
care of with no additional help because 
this work comes when there is nothing 
else to do on the farm. This sort of or- 
ganization makes for efficient use of labor. 
All this information becomes avail- 
able to the farmer who keeps a simple 
record of receipts and expenses and 
makes an inventory once a year. There 
ire other uses to which the record can be 
put. It will tell him whether or not he 
vill be required to make an income tax 
return aol if he does, it will furnish a 
basis from which an accurate return can be 
made on either the inventory or cash re- 
ceipts basis. The inventory which is 
made each year can also be used in making 
a net worth statement by adding to it the 
personal property and deducting the 
liabilities. The record as a whole will add 
a degree of confidence to one’s farming 
operations so that he will not be farming 
in the dark but will know definitely 
whether his business is really a money- 
making institution or merely something 
on which he spends his time. 
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Lee 
Union-Alls 


Most Popular Work 
Carment in America 


ON’T wait another day before enjoying the comfort, 
convenience and economy of LEE UNION-ALLS. 

It is the ideal work suit for farmers—warm in win- 

ter, cool in summer—does away with the strains and pulls 
caused by suspenders and belts and protects your body 
from chaff and dirt. Moreover LEE UNION-ALLS are 


the best made work garments ever manufactured. 
DEPT. 2004 


THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
South Bend, Ind. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Trenton, N. J. 


eet 

















Remember 
IT CAN’T BE A 


UNION-ALL IF IT 
ISN’T A LEE 
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Oe yee 
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) [Small letter “a” which means a trace of|ciation show that about two hundred 
white aaahel or he may find a “g” which| acres were grown in 1915 and nearly 
means a trace of cockle. Only small con-|four thousand acres in 1916. In 1917 
| | taminations are allowed in any case, but| about sixteen thousand bushels passed 
.<} | the buyer is told, nevertheless, just what | the requirements of inspection. The next 
he is getting. Plainly it is to the advan-| year a thousand bushels of this 
oe tage of the man who is selling to have as/| high grade seed were available. Much 
GETTING AN ALFALFA STAND few of those notations after his name as|more seed was grown in those last two 
The Newman Brothers, dairymen who possible. Some of them have none at all} years but nearly a third of all the fields 
supply milk to Culver Military Academy, | which certs ainly must mean = sales at| were condemned because of the admix- 
have long fed alfalfa to their dairy cows. | good prices. But every bushel is ex-| ture of common rye. Even the seed from 
Chey prize it the most highly of any of the | ceptionally high grade, far above the or-| the fields that failed to pass, was much 
hays and feel that it seldom gets so high | dinary stuff that is put upon the market. | better than ordinary rye and much of 
that they cannot afford to feed it. The! Tost year the demand was more than the! it was sown, but it could not be sold with 
day I was there, they were hauling loose | members could meet. In addition many|the endorsement of the association. 
lfalfa hay from a farm in Fulton county. | earloads of these special varieties were Millers Favor Rosen Rye 
They were paying thirty dollars a ton for marketed outside of the association. Millers have also had some good words 
this and the owner only pitched it out of One of the big ideas back of this work in| to say about Rosen rye and they have 
the mow to them. But this shows how Michigan is to produce a few varieties | bac ked up their praise with cash. A mill- 
valuable they think It Is. In addition, for | that have proved themselves better than | ing concern at Rock Island, Illinois, paid 
some years they have tried to grow alfalfa the others. With a few that are standard | one cent more per bushel for this v: riety 
nd on en of the three brothers grown gem rally on the farms of the sts ite, last year. A cooper: itive farmers or- 
us there is some growing at present. |i will be much easier for the farmers to| ganization in Michigan says it is able 
‘ ide Newman, In sp king of their become expert in picking out these certain | to get from one to two cents more a bushel 
yperience growing ! ul hay, _& aid: | varie ties and in noticing impurities. It from millers than they are willing to pay 
Lhe first pateh we vea over on the ol is not necessary for the individual farmer|for common rye. One flour manufac- 
fart [he ground had been kept! to do a lot of experimenting on his farm | turer says he can get ten percent mor 
from weeds all summer und in the in ordez to find something better. The| flour from it and he gives as the reasor 
uM part of August we sowed the seed. | experiment station wil! continue to do this the large size of the kernel which me: 
ee ehty suct ful st ind T he ond the association will cooperate in try-| less waste. This is in spite of the fact that 
next year, | moved over on this farm rj ing out varieties that look promising : after | Rosen weighs from a pound to two pounds 
elf and tried this same _ proct dure preliminary tests. This looks like ideal | less per bushel than the ordinary kind. 
gail L failed and for three successive | cooneration between the state and the in-| So endeth the story of the beginning 
[ failed ‘ te summer seed- | dividual farmer. A lot of effort that was | of Rosen rye in so far as | am able to give 
I then decid > Ume to [Y | formerly wasted in hit or miss trials of new | it in limited space. There is lots more to 
thing cis _| varieties is now being saved for the pro-| be said on the subject,as you will prob- 
Che next r I seeded with oats and | duction of grain that is sure to pay well. | ably realize when you meet one of the en- 
then I | e been seeding In the | Wicely Famed Varieties Produced thust: ists who is growing the c rop. There 
ih no d solute | 4 number of the grains and some of the | are other grains that these Mic higan farm- 
Our best sucee has come IroOM | other seeds that are being produced by | ers are producing by careful methods that 
the alfalfa seed th oats In do- the association have won more than state-| are almost as deserving of a story, but 
\ a ither on land | wide fame. Most of the rye growers of | Red Rock wheat, Worthy oats, Robust 
. Ltr - the the country are now acquainted with beans (Rowbust is the way a stenographer 
a aS pt Rosen rye either by actual test or thru | wrote it) and the others will have to await 
Chis soul 18} reading of it in bulletins and in the agri-| another occasion. 
ng t ne ",! cultural press. ‘ Many states have come The work that is being done by thé 
I . : ‘..| to know the value of Red Rock wheat, | Michigan Crop Improvement Association 
per ' ear'yY | another grain developed by this pro-|should be an inspiration to other states 
- . nat Ben essive organization. In_ addition toj Many of them have accomplished remark- 
rom| these leaders there is Worthy oats, | able things in the way of breeding and de- 
‘iP ©eC,! Michigan Winter barley, Wisconsin Pedi-| veloping better plants, but very few of 
" a ape | gree barley, Michigan Two-Row barley,|them have a deere system that in- 
Gru e 2 Black Barbless barley, Robust beans and | sures the continued production of varie- 
eV t ten pouncs per acre '§)some others. It has been found that some] ties uncontaminated. There is also a 
varieties of certain grains do better in| great demonstration here for the in- 
ext thing Is | refully watch | on¢ part of the state than in another where | dividual farmer. The natural difficulties 
plant Whenever the time/ the soil is different. But the wide adap-| that are in the way of rapid improvement 
cor u plants Curl ‘ st p | tability of some of those in the above list is] of livestock do not h: amper the grain 
$e . ie | ret rkable. Rosen rye, for instance, has| grower. A man can not as a rule stock 
t enoug aT \f e a big reputation in many parts of | his farm immediately with purebred cat- 
ti tu ri I the country under varying soil and cli-| tle, hogs or sheep, but in one year, at no 
I ‘ '! matic cor ditions great expense, he can change from ‘scrub 
Kr ; To those really interested in the ad-]| grain to ine varieties. For, say a dollar 
= ‘| vancement of American agriculture the | and a quarter an acre more than common, 
story of Rosen rye is a thriller. It is} aman can put in a pure variety like Rosen 
> te SUM-| typical of the work that is being done by | rye, and that means he will get the extra 
I ed ) It is too] the plant breeders at the Michigan Agri-| money expended back again if the yield 
rd i the plants do r tural College and the Michigan Crop] is one bushel more than the old kind pro- 
t sul é tand the next | [Improvement Association Che variety | duced. The same is true of many othet 
\I BT be d ed | has beet vell advertised on account of its | seeds, tho, perhaps, not to such a strik- 
! While t] ( big vield, but probably very few know the | ing degree as in this instance. 
en i | history of its origin and development. | On the Right Track 
, Some vears o there was a Russian When enough communities get to- 
\\ Ul student “7 Michigan Agricultural | gether and do what those farmers over in 
rhe ‘ I the nea of J. A. Rosen. On Michigan are doing the smooth boys who 
con- ishing his urse he returned to his| have been keeping fat thru selling “won- 
G > we oS we Con Sr | bose ia ti then peaceful land, but he | de r”’ crops that were started from a few 
uc ‘ ‘ With | 1 not forget his friends back in Micl .|seeds found in Egypti: nh mummy cases, 
{ ny | > wW - trving to grow better c rops | will have to go to work at some othe 
He wrote letters to them and in one he en-| business. All that is necessary is to apply 
d : nvelor f seed of a high-| the same methods to field crops that are 
il! ! that he had discovered near| being applied to livestock. Who ever 
KEEPING GOOD CROPS GOOD | Rig city that has received much front-| heard of a farmer buying a new kind 
( | pag ( : tl time “wonder” bull that had recently been dis- 
id ‘ nrof mall handful of rve was sown on | covered in Kamchatka? 
| t the fart fe distance from all| The rye acreage in Michigan is usuall) 
| p nan | other grain of 1 necies, and when the } somewhere near half a million acres and 
" his name | heads had formed Professor F. A. Spragg, | last year nearly ninety percent of that 
pu ed h is sent | the plant breeder, y om nvinced that this | ac sige produced Rose n rye of more or less 
ou » | ers The} was indeed a variety worth developing. ously This is not a miracle to think of 
man who w 2 certain kind of | By 1912 a bushel of s : was available | as comparing with that of the loaves and 
grain for seed I t and compares|and this wes sown in Jackson county. | fishes, but it is astounding nevertheless, 
what one man offers with what others have | All the Rosen rve now in ~~" nee came | when we consider the stooling power of 
for sale. He can read from the list just|from that bushel and a few additional | that single bushel that was available in 
hat he is going to get \fter one name} bushels sent out from the station in|1912, It spread nearly as fast as bad 


the Red Ro k wheat list he may find a/ 1913 and 1914. The records of the asso- | 
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“Horse Sense” 





You can easily overwork a horse, 
but you can’t overwork a Traffic 
Truck — it will work 24 hours a 


day. 


Every Traffic Truck put into serv- 
ice brings some manufacturer 
nearer his trade or brings some 
merchant nearer his customer or 
brings some farmer nearer to his 


market. 
ar 


On a sheep ranch in New Mexico, 
water is so scarce where the an- 
imals graze that the owners haul 
it to the sheep in a motor,truck. 
We wonder if it will ever be pos- 
sible to save crops during a drought 
by sprinkling a farm with water 
from an airplane? For instance, 
how much for a rain to cover 40 


acres? 


There always were more horses used 
commercially than for pleasure 
and it is prophesied that the 
motor truck will replace the wagon 
faster than pleasure cars replaced 
buggies, especially on the farm 
because trucks are far more profit- 
able and economical. 


vr 


The Traffic is the lowest priced 
4,000-lb. capacity truck in the 


world, 
—— - 


Traffic Specifications: 


Red Seal Continental 334 x5 
motor; Covert transmission; 
multiple disc clutch; Bosch mag- 
neto; Carter carburetor; 4-piece 
cast shell, cellular type radi- 
ator; drop forged front axle 








with Timken roller bear- 
ings; Russel rear axle, internal 
gear, roller bearings; semi-elliptic 
front and rear springs; 6-inch U- 
channel frame; Standard Fisk 
tires, 34x 3'4 front, 34x5 rear; 
133-inch wheelbase; 122-inch 
length of frame behinddriver’s 
seat; oil cup lubricating system; 
chassis painted, striped and var- 
nished; driver’s lazy-back seat and | 
cushion regular equipment. Pneu- 
matic cord tire equipment at | 
extra cost. 

Chassis $1495 Factory 


aa 


Auto Dealers, Attention: 
It is Traffic policy to make direct 
connections in every city, town 
and village in the United States 
and Canada. 

The demand for Traffics has made 
it necessary to quadruple the pro- 
duction this year. 7 
Many dealers are getting in line 
now for future Traffic franchises. 


You have no time to lose. 





Makes Money 
for Farmers 


MIC 





 — FUL FARMIN 


TrafficTrt ck 








From coast to coast, farmers and ranchers 
are making money hauling with Traffics 
instead of teams—saving 50 per cent of 
the cost for transporting their products. 


The picture below is a photograph of E. E. Camp- 
bell with his Traffic on a tract of land which he 
operates near Seattle, Wash. Mr. Campbell 
made the purchase price of his Traffic in what 
he saved moving one season’s crop with this 
sturdy truck. So can you. 


The Traffic is the lowest priced 4,000-lb. capa- 
city truck in the world. It saves you hun- 
dreds of dollars in first cost, hundreds of dollars 
in maintenance cost, and cuts in half the cost 
of hauling with teams. 


No loading capacity fits the farm as well as the 
Traffic’s 4,000 Ibs., which the farmer has always 
wanted in a motor ‘truck and ‘is obtainable in the 
Traffic. It hauls a 4,000-lb. load 14 miles in one 
hour for 30 cents’ worth of gasoline. It does 
three times as much work as a team, in one-third 
the time, at one-half the cost. 


Various types of bodies are built at the Traffic 
factory to equip the chassis for all farm loads. 


Write for catalog today 


Traffic Motor Truck Corporation 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Largest exclusive builders of 4,000-ib. capacity trucks in the world. 
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LOSS FROM TUBERCULOSIS 





While it is perfectly proper to em- 
phasize first of all the menace to human 
life which bovine tuberculosis offers, yet 
the actual money loss to farmers should 


not be overlooked. According to the 
Wisconsin State Department of Agri- 


culture, farmers of that state in 1918 lost 
approximately $1,780,000 worth of hogs 
that were infected with tuberculosis 
and, consequently, had to be all or in 
part destroyed for fertilizer purposes. 
This infection of hogs is due to the fact 
that hogs follow tubercular cows in the 
yards; also that whey and buttermilk 
as well as skimmed milk coming from 
cheese factories is infected and transmits 
tuberculosis to the hogs. The whey 
tank in the cheese factory is the gather- 
ing-place for the germs of tuberculosis 
from the various herds of the patrons 
furnishing the milk to the cheese | rmeny 
If one or two herds have tuberculosis 
the germs from this herd are distributed 
thruout the whey and thus transported to 
the farms of all of the patrons. Not only 
are the hogs infected by the whey, but 
the calves which drink the whey 
and which form the mature herds. Rec- 
ords from the inspection service of the 
packing plants at the various stock mar- 
kets of the country, indicate that the hogs 
from every dairy state are highly in- 
fected. In several instances as much as 
twenty-five percent of the hogs coming 
to a packing center are infected and show 
lo prevent the dissemination of 
to calves, and herds 
from creamery and cheese factories, the 
egislature of 1917 passed a law requiring 


AisO 


' 
esions 


tuberculosis hogs, 
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washing. 
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that all of the whey and buttermilk from 
reameries and cheese factories shall be 
vasteurized Che administration of this 
vas placed with the state department 
igriculture In interpreting this 

iw the department greatly favors the 
pasteurization of the incoming products | 
rather than the outgoing by-products as 
thi; not only protects the hogs and calves | 
but also people wi nsume primary 
product ct : ihe legisiature of 
1919 provided I ternative to the 
d 

| ( r ed to 

t l rving out this 
! pe tition 

i’ T re T ) 

le 

trons 

| iT one 

he expense if the total number of 

eS ( hundred fifty 

ywever, tv factories join or the 
number of cattle number three hun- 

or more, the entire cost will be borne 
State his ilternative is of great 

I re to the creamery and cheese fac- 
patrons of the cornbelt Work has 
ready been begun by the veterinary 


livision of Wisconsin department of agri- 
ulture in one cheese factory district in 
and many others desire 
to have the matter under consideration. 
The above is only the results from one 


(reen county . 


state. The losses in other sections are al- 
nost as great. It is well worth the 
vhile of individual farmers in any sec- 


matter into their own 
demand tha every possible 
d to reduce the loss to a 


tion to take the 


hands and 


IS THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 
PERMANENT? 

Figures covering the past decade would 
indicate that the population is increasing 
faster than the number of dairy cattle. 
Che number of milk cows increased from 








20,625,000 in 1910 to 23,747,000 in 1920. 
In the past twenty years, the demand for 
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Direct From Galloway’s Factories 


That’s the reason for this low price. 
you the difference between | 

the high-priced separators. 
sell you at this rock-bottom wholesale figure. You 
get your new Galloway Sanitary right fresh from 
my factory floor. 
way—the modern way of doing business. 


Trial Test for 180 Milkings 


Test one for 90 days’ trial. Has strong, sanitary 
base ; tank of pressed steel; heavy tinware; sani- 


Takes only a few of them to skim a lot 
Cream pail shelf and bow] vise combined 
with hinge for lowering. High carbon crank shaft 
(just 50 revolutions per minute), 
sanitary drip pan. 


Write for FREE Book 


Send for Galloway’s big new Separator Book {with full par- 







} April, 1920 
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This saves 
price and the price of 
cut out all waste and 


You buy in the most economical 


iscs separate from each other for 


Oil bath and 


ticulars about this Separator Sale —or 
order from this ad—satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. See how 
much you save when you buy at this 
sale direct from Galloway. Send today. 


Wm. Galloway, Pres. 
The Wm. Galloway Co. 
83 Galloway Station,Waterloo, lowa 

















LEAKS 


Easy to apply as putty— 
Repairs 
household and motor leaks, 
cracks, and breaks. Get a 
can of SMOOTH-ON IRON 
CEMENT No, I at Hardmare and General 
Stores. 6 oz. 30c,11b.50c. By mail add Se 
m for Postage. Write for Booklets Showing 
hundreds of money saving uses. 


SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO. 


Jersey City, N. J., U.S. A. 


MOOTH-0 HOUSEHOLD 


CEMENT 


SMOOTH-ON "ist" 
pula SILO RATE 


tron, 
safer, better thres 
times our price. 25, 60, 
at the lowest prices 


lasting as iron. 






necessary. «A es perfect 
r ERMS (Ff DESIRED. 
rite for free illustrated catalog. 
JONES SILO CO. 20855, "ue 
BIN Get our low factory price from ware- 
house near you.Farmer agents wanted. 
Sample free. Thee. Burt & Sons, Box 80, Melrose, Ohic 


















Father's Little Helper 
and Mother’s Life Saver 


The Hafa-Hors Engine is just 
the power for running Cream 
Separators, Washing Machines, 
Cburns,Ice Cream Freezers,Grain 
Graders, Grindstones, Pum ps, 





e 


HAFA-HORS 
Water Supply Systems, Seravers, Bone Grinders, Corn 





Shellers, Fanning Mills 


For All the Little Jobs 


5 at House or 
Just step on foot al to start it. Costs 
less than 3c an hour to run. 
Weighs only 62 Ibe. 
Speed adjusted to suit job 
while running. Baill bear- 
ing. Impossible to over- 
heat. All moving parts 
safely enclosed. Guaran- 
to please or money 
refunded. Write for the 
# cireular TODAY and re- 
ceive it by return mail. 


ELGIN GAS MOTOR CO.,63River 




























* 
with NEW MODEL COMBINATION CAMERA. 
~~ Jt takes and instantly developes twelve 
entirely different sty ies of pictures, com- 
” bining 3 sizes 6 and styles of 
PAPER POST CARI and also 
the same sizes styles of 
Tintype Pictures. Requires no 
experience whatever. Every 
body wants pictures. 50°% 
it. THE WOR.D’S BIGGEST 
AKER. Small investment 
secures complete outfit, including 
and material for 150 pictures. Make 
here you live or what 
ite today for free 
‘ormation and our great half-price **Special’’ offer. 



















J. B. Ferris, 615 W. 43d St , Dept. 155, New York 
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dairy products has increased six percent. | = =< ————— ——————— 
os spite of that fact, figures ae that less 
than one pint per person per day is used “pe Fic. 1 15 
in the United dtates. , orter’ s ig. 

Milk supplies food elements which can-} | f 
not be anihan in any other food and at the | | cow -proo 
same time is cheaper at_ the present . 
prices, than most other foods. Nutrition stanchion 
experts tell us that growing children | | 
should be fed a quart of milk daily to No cow can open the 
insure their full mental and physical de-| | latch on this stanchion 
velopment. The Government report in-| | by striking it with he 
dicates that there is a large amount of y striking it 'W it 1 ner 
milk used, but when we consider it in| | horns or striking it 
proportion to the population of the coun-| | against something. 
try we find that it amounts to only three Both levers must be 
hundred forty-six pints per year per| | Sooo 7 
person. sprung at t re same 

In what form these dairy products are | | time. Only human 
used, is shown in the following figures: hands can release them. 
The total amount of milk produced by the 
cows of the United States 84,611,350,000 A—Chains at top and bot- 
pounds. Of this amount ys ge tom give flexibility. 
or forty-three percent was ,consumed as | i . = 
whole milk. 34,663,850,000 pounds were ~— ke - b ls - Sing . 
used for making butter. This is about —— seme 
forty-one percent of the total supply and | | C—Stanchion holder fur- 
it produced roughly 1 ,650, 000, 000 pounds. nished with each Stanchion. 
Five percent of this milk or 4, 400,000,000 : 
pounds were used in the making of cheese D—Perfect fit and smooth- 
which produces 420,000,000 pounds or less | ness make joints sani- 
than four pounds for each person per | tary. 
year, in the United States. Four and| —_= rents 
three-tenths percent or 3,660,000,000 | oe en 

Super? a jury to animal. 
was used for the feeding of calves. 3,150,-| 
000,000 pounds which is three and seven-| || F—Extra large bearing Cow-Proof Latch, 
tenths percent was manufactured into} || Fig. 15 Stanchion surface at hinge in- viewed from above 
210,000,000 gallons of ice cream which is| || closed. See explana- sures long life. Stanchion. Both latches 
must be released at the 


tion below. 
same time in order to 


open Stanchion. Patent- 
Nov. 21, 1916. 


two gallons per year per person. Two} 
and nine-tenths percent or 2,477,500, 000 | 
pounds was = in making '975, {000,000 | 
pounds of condensed milk. 
These figures when considered in their | 
relation to the total of population of the | 
country, indicate that there need be no| | 


hold 


G—Clevis and bolt 
hinge firmly in place. 
The new Fig. 15 Stanchion has the same simplicity, 
strength and practical design for which Porter equipment 
has been famous for many years. Porter barn and dair 
fear but. what there will be a ready market | | : my 7 . y 
for dairy products. The public is getting| | equipment is made by men who have spent years in 


educ: ated to the value of ds airy produc ts In st udying the every day pre »blem of farmers and dairymen 
the diet, as well as the advantage from 

the economical standpoint. It can be ex- MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
pected that there will be steady increasing 

demand for products of the dairy and he is J. E. PORTER CO., 

a wise dairyman who will prepare to sup- 676 Guion Street, Ottawa, IU. 

ply these products with the greatest wtease wees anaes, without charge or obliga- 
efficiency and the least cost to himself. SEG, he Seeky Gees Sew 


at first hand. 





This coupon will 
bring you interesting 
' and valuable informa- 
tion without any obli- 


.Barn Equipment 
Door Hangers and Hay Tools 
.Barn Plans 
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A number of . the county livestock gation on y o u r part. I expect to build —(remodel ) & barn about 
boards in Wisconsin have a rather unique Mail it now. (date) Poe “t ce 
way of carrying on the purebred sire cam-  aeeen ieee eames ted 
paign which is now under way. Their J.E. PORTER CO. _— Pe © sce aat Anais 
purpose is to sell the idea to the owners of : > tiie Meal od ite oh Maes 
grades and scrub sires that they should 676 Guion St. Ottawa, IIl. sng ‘ 
me purebred bulls. The plan as out- Post Office. eR Ray wae 
lined consists in listing, thru the appoint- —————————_s—; - .nnonpoanpennamnmmnneweaasamenmens oon 


ment of county and township commit- 
tees, owners of all scrub and grades and 
the assembling of this information for use 
by the various livestock associations. 
After the canvass is taken, these com- 
mittees will be appointed to call upon all 
grade and scrub owners to encourage them | 
to exchange their sires for animals of better | 
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big profits cutting wood. Cheap 
and easy to operate. 
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“Ruttnditee beans eth tin wee running pumps and other machinery. Saw the Wholesale Prins? 


blade easily removed. Writeforour low price. 
Cash or Easy Payments. 


Y be content with less than 
the best cream tor— 


duction of the milk and good butter can be 
this world-famous Swedish-made 









made only from good clean flavored 

cream,” says the U. 8. Department of , — ge 

Agriculture, Bulletin No. 376 entitled Easiest running. Easiest kept 
sanitary and clean. Write for 


“Mi: — Butter On The Farm.” To ob- 
tain the best results, means the use of a 
separator, thoro cleaning and sterilizing 
of all utensils, cream of the proper ripe- 
ness and temperature, proper churning 
and working. In other words, good but- 
ter only comes from careful attention to 
every step, from the milking until the 
finished product is obtained. Some of 
the subjects discussed in this bulletin are 
quality and preparation of the cream, 
farm buttermaking, plan of dairy house 
and summary of the steps in making 
butter on the farm. The bulletin may be 
obtained free of charge. 


Amazing New Offer on All 


Kalamazoo 


Separators 


Prices that will make 
you “‘open your eyes’’ 
we show you where you can save 


= 30 
Day Trial 
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The Threshing 
Solved = = be A, A perfect 


combination machine. Nothing lixe it. 

“The machine I have been looking for for 20 
years.” W.F. Massey. “It will meet every de- 
mand.” H. A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Sta- 
tion. Booklet 35 free. 

KOGER PEA & BEAN Tyeeeen co. 
MORRISTOWN. TENN 
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COWS THATAREWORTH THE COST 


A Discussion of How Much To Pay For Milk Producers 


By C. B. FORD 


N the commercial dairy the efficiency of the cow is measured 
by her ability to make profitable use of her food. The other 
factors which influence her dairy efficiency are health, age, 

flesh condition, ancestry and period of lactation. Cows that 
have passed thru five or six years of heavy milk production and 
young heifers are seldom efficient in the commercial dairy. 
If voung heifers are bought it is an advantage to know some- 
thing of their dam’s milk record and also of the line of dams 
back of their It is true that old cows and young heifers 
can usually be bought at bargain prices, but only in an excep- 
tional instance will their purchase prove satisfactory. 

It is better to buy efficient voung cows, either high grade or 
purebred. The man who buys efficient young cows with cred- 
itable milk records is getting something for his money. He 
nates risk, depreciation and uncertainty and makes a fair 
Here again he must be 
In the end 


sire 


eli 
start toward making the business pay 
eful. He must not think that anything will do. 
it will par 
vpuUYy COWS 
ve the abil- 


hand- 
sometly to 


that 


| 


Ity to produce 
economically and 
abundantly 

rhe question of 
how much to pay 
f ry! i cow is iIme- 
portant It is not 
merely a question 
of how much the 
cow costs, but of 
how much she will 
produce It is bet- 
ter to pay $100 for 
a cow that will 
make a net profit 
of $50 per year 
than to pay $50 
for one that will 


make a net profit 
of only $10. Too 
much has been said 
about the high prices of dairy cows and too little about their 
ability at the pail. A man should know something about the 
quality of every cow he buys. Many a cow that cost only $50 
has proved to be worth $100. And there are many cows for 
which $100 has been paid that have been worth only their 
value for beef. 

In selecting cows for the commercial dairy one should make 
his selections from the leading breeds of dairy cattle, that is, he 
should not go out among the scrub herds or beef breeds and 
select his cows. A cow combining excellence in the produc- 
tion of milk and beef will have each of these qualities developed 
in a much less degree than the special purpose cow. The quali- 
ties necessary to convert food into a high grade of beef are not 
the same qualities that would convert the same food into a large 
flow of milk. Therefore, the commercial dairy farmer must 
select cows from those breeds which have for generations been 
bred to a high degree of excellence in the production of milk or 
its derivatives. In many dairy regions one can go out and 
visit some of the herds of mixed breeding and select a herd of 
cows that would average up very well with the ordinary herd 
of high grade or purebred cattle, and such a herd might be se- 
cured at much less expense than a similar herd of superior bred 
animals, but it is right here that breed and ancestry become of 
paramount importance to the dairy farmer. The herd pur- 
chased at random might return a profit for the first two or three 
years, but as the cows become old and superannuated they 
have to be replaced by others, and the common cow of mixed 
breeding gives no assurance that her heifer calves will equal or 
excel her in quality. 

On the other hand, the high grade or purebred animal is the 
result of systematic breeding for many -generations. With 
sires and dams of good quality on both sides she is but a type, 
or composite model, of the dams and granddams in her pedi- 
gree. She has inherited the excellence of her ancestry and in 
turn, properly mated, will have progeny that will develop 
into cows her equal and perhaps her superior. It is this invis- 
able inherent quality in the well bred animal that justifies the 
additional cost of purchasing it over the animal that comes 
from aline of mixed breeding. Such a cow has the ability, if 
placed under favorable environment, to transmit this inherited 
dairy ability to future generations in the herd. There are 
several breeds of dairy cattle nearly equal in quality. One man 
may prefer the big Holstein-Friesian with an enormous yield of 
milk, while another may fancy the fawn-like color of the little 
Jersey and her ability to produce rich milk. Others like the 


Ayrshire or Guernsey breed because of their various points of 
excellence. 
breed. 


The efficiency cow is not the product of any one 


The breeders of dairv cattle have surely done their 





Too much has been said about the high prices of dairy cows and too little about 
their ability at the pai 


part in developing the efficiency cow. It has remained—it 
still remains in large part—for the dairy farmers thruout the 
country to avail themselves of the good blood within their 
reach. An abundance of good material is at hand, and if the in- 
efficient dairy cow outnumbers the efficient cow in the com- 
mercial dairy, it is the fault of the dairy farmer, it is the price of 
his indifference or his ignorance. 

In the work of breeding up the efficiency of the dairy herd too 
much importance cannot be placed upon the selection of the 
right kind of a sire. One of the greatest mistakes that dairy 
farmers make is relying so much upon their individual cows 
for the improvement of the milking qualities of the progeny 
when they should rely almost wholly upon the sire, because he 
imparts his qualities, whether good or bad, to every calf which 
is born on the farm every year. We have many breeders who 
are breeding efficiency sires to carry on the work of improving 
the commercial herds. These sires come from a line of ad- 


vanced registry 
ancestry and are 
the most potent 


force in bringing 
about the desired 


results in breed- 
ing. 

The time has 
come when the 


dairy farmer who 
wants efficiency 
cows must breed 
and raise them. 
If he depends up- 
on buying new 
cows to replace 
the ones discard- 
ed from his herd 
he will never suc- 
ceed in getting 
any farther ahead. 
In order to raise 
efficient cows he 
must adopt a sys- 
tem of breeding and selection and stick to it until the desired 
results are accomplished. To illustrate the importance of breed- 
ing better cows I am going to quote from a bulletin issued by 
the Storr’s experiment station. According to the results cover- 
ing a period of five years the cost of recruits required in the 
dairy herd at that station amounted to $13 per cow in the 
herd. In other words the annual depreciation of cows in the 
commercial dairy, based upon these figures, will amount to $13 
a head. “In the college herd the account stands as follows: 
During the five years that the record covers, thirty-nine cows 
were added to the herd at an average cost of $75 each, or a total 
of $2,925. At the close of the period the herd contained six 
more cows than at the beginning. Subtracting the cost of 
those six from $2,925 leaves $2,475 as the cost of keeping up the 
original number. Thirty cows were sold during the five years 
for beef and brought a total of $817, or a little over $27 each. 
Of the three remaining to be accounted for, two affected with 
tuberculosis were killed and one died from an abscess in the 
thoracic cavity. The $817 received for cows sold subtracted 
from the $2,475 required to keep up the original number leaves 
$1,658 as the actual cost of the ford. This should be divided by 
one hundred twenty-five in order to get the yearly cost per 
cow, for the herd averaged twenty-five cows a year and the re- 
sults cover five years. This gives a little over $13 and the 
amount is charged to each cow for her yearly depreciation.” 
When it is taken into consideration that this herd averaged 
less than seven thousand pounds of milk per cow per year dur- 
ing the five years one can plainly see that the depreciation in a 
herd producing eight thousand pounds per cow per year would 
be materially greater, because of the greater expense of securing 
the better producing recruits. ; : 
Now, having stated a few facts in regard to selecting dairy 
cows and breeding for milk production, let us do a little reason- 
ing. Suppose a man goes out to buy a new cow for his dairy. 
Two are for sale, both four vears old, and which might be profit- 
able for five or ten years. With the same food and care one will 
produce three thousand five hundred pounds of milk per year 
and the other ten thousand pounds of milk of equal quality. 
What is the comparative value of each cow? The difference in 
milk yield is six thousand five hundred pounds per year. For 
the purpose of calculation we will estimate the value of the 
milk at $3.00 per hundred pounds, or $195. Is not the second 
cow so long as she holds out as good as the first and more than 
$3,000 at six percent interest? If the first pays for her feed the 
second yielding six thousand five hundred pounds more milk is 
aying $195 annually more than the first and yet how many 
| wed having two such cows would make more than from 
twenty to forty dollars difference in the [Continued on page 169| 
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_\ Khakis Built 


i . to Stand Wear 
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. OUGH work about the 
farm—around machinery, 
with oil and grease—in the 

field and a dozen or more places 

—often in mud and wet—re- 

quires pants that stand extra 

wear and hardest use. 


Sweet-Orr Khakis are built 
for just this kind of work—and 
built mighty well, too. The 
material is strong, won't split 
or tear—firm, won't pull out of 
shape; color, lasting, doesn’t 
easily show dust or dirt. Seams 
guaranteed not to rip. Buttons 
securely fastened. 
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They fit the way you want 
work clothes to fit. They look 
neat, and are, at the same time, 
roomy and comfortable to work 
in. All these things mean 
longer, more satisfactory wear. 
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You always feel safe in spend- 
ing your money on Sweet-Orr 
Clothes-To-Work-In. You 
know they are made by manu- 
facturers of proved reliability— 
by competent, experienced union 
workers. And you get the strong- 
est kind of guarantee: Your 
money back if seams rip or gar- 
ment is in any way unsatisfact- 
ory. Be sure always to,ask for 
Sweet-Orr when you buy khakis. 
If your local dealer can't supply 
you, write us direct. 


SWEET-ORR & Co., Inc., 


15 Union Square, New York City 
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N. B. There are Khaki Suits too—made in 
Norfolk style—neat, comfortable, long- 
wearing. Ask tosee them. 
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evil Worm Capsules || 


«or Hogs and Sheep 


70 percent of live stock losses are carsec vy 
worms. My Devil Worm Capsules will kill and carr 
off within 24 hours, all stomach and intestina 
worms; put your hogs in perfect condition. 

Positively f 





no after ts for 


U. S. Government Experts 


eay Worm powder mixed in feed is not effective and 
that the principal ingredient asedin my Red Devil 
Worm Capsules is the best for removing worms. 
County Agents, Agricultural Colleges and leading 
lizo stock Raisers use a recommend Worm 
capsules, 


Red Devil Capsules for Hogs 


100 Red Devil capsules, com- 
lete set of best instruments 
as illustrated) and instruc- 







25-$ 1.50 
So-$ 2.75 
100-$ 4.75 
200—-$ 9.25 
500- $20.00 
1000-—$39.00 


Money-Back Trial Offer 


If my Devil Worm Capsules fail to rid your 
hogs or sheep of worms, or if they fail to eI 
you in overs way, (you ce be the judge) Aw 
promptly ref: price. 


uadthe purchase 





Same instruments used for both hogs and sheep 
—will fit all worm capsules— 


Blue Devil Capsules for Sheep 


10 Blue Devil Capsules, 
complete set of best instru- 
ments (as “36.0 re) 
instructions $6 


\ prepaid—only 
hy 


Capsules 
Sent Prepaid 
28-—$ 1.75 
o-$ 3.00 
200-—$ 5.00 
200- $10.00 
S00—$21.00 
1000-$40.00 
In orderin be sure and state 
Blue Devil for phesp. it ‘Sn aan ta oe 


exact number of each wanted. Order filled game 
day received. 


Charles M. Hick & Company 
Dept. 117, 177 N, State St., Chicago, fil, 
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“Reo” Cluster Me tal 7 V- ‘aio Corru- 
gated, Peadng Se am, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ings, Sidings, allboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. "Positively greatest 
offer ever made. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No painting 
w repairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
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THE RIGHT RATION FOR 
MAKING 


Everyone knows that in order to pro- 
duce the best results, as a producer, a 
cow must have a ration which is balanced 
in the necessary constituents to make that 
yroduct. There are few cows in the corn- 
- lt which could not be made to produce 
very material increase in milk production 
if their ration was properly balanced. 
To know just what proportion of the feed 
which he has on hand to use, is a ques- 
tion which bothers the dairyman most in 
feeding efficiently and economically. 

Protein, carbohydrates and fat are the 
three elements necessary in making up a 
balanced ration. The carbohydrates and 
| fats supply energy. The protein must be 
sufficient to meet the needs of the cow’s 


MILK 





| be given in an oversupply for it will re- 
sult in uneconomical feeding. To a large 
extent, protein must be supplied in the 
| grain and the protein content of the feed 
|is, therefore, one of the main things to 
consider in buying grain for dairy cows. 
The common farm roughages are lack- 
ing in protein. Even where clover 
alfalfa, cowpeas and soybeans are fed 
liberally, there is still a definite percent- 
age of protein to be made up in the grain. 
The question resolves itself into one of 


tein for the smallest amount of money. 
Which feeds will supply this protein the 
most economically will depe A upon the 
season and local conditions. In gen- 
eri al, 
supplies protein in about as cheap a form 
as can be gotten-anywhere. It must be 
remembered, however, that cottonseed 
meal is heating and for summer feeding is, 
therefore, not desirable. In excessive hot 
weather, linseed oilmeal is cooling and 
while lately more expensive than cotton- 
seed meal in proportion to the protein con- 
tent, nevertheless, it is more desirable for 
warm weather feed. 
meal comes gluten feed, 
and wheat bran. 
three of these feeds and mixing them with 
the homegrown grain and roughage, a 
very efficient, economical and completely 





| decreased as the cow is larger or smaller or 
| if her production is greater or less than the 


| clover hay, 


balanced ration can be supplied. 

The Missouri agric veal college gives 
the following ration as being well adapted 
to keeping up the milk flow and yet it is an 


It is 
intended for a one thousand pound cow 
| producing twenty pounds of four percent 
| milk. The proportion can be increased or 


stated amount: 

Thirty pounds corn silage, eight pounds 
two pounds wheat bran, two 
pounds cottonseed meal, one pound corn 
meal. 

It should be the aim of every dairy- 
man to grow an abundance of clover or 
alfalfa hay and produce silage for his own 
use. If he has timothy hay, mixed hay or 





low prices and free 
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Save you money 
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LOW PRICED GARAGES 


Lowest prices on Resdy-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
;, a any place. Send vostal for 

A ok, ebowing! styles. 
v ie FEDWw ARDS MFG. CO., 
106-456 Pike St., Cincinnati, @, 
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Don’t overlook the Advertisements | 


| standpoint 


FREE | 


| clover, 


corn fodder, by increasing the amount of 
grain mixture and the grain in that mix- 
ture which has a high protein content, 
he can supply a balanced ration from the 
of the total nutrients con- 
tained without clover or alfalfa. In this 
case, he might let the grain mixture to 
supplement these roughages be composed 
of cottonseed or oilmeal, wheat bran and 
cornmeal equal parts by weight. A sec- 
ond mixture might be made up of one hun- 
dred pounds eachfof cornmeal and ground 
oats and two hundred pounds each of cot- 
tonseed meal and wheat bran. Where 
alfalfa soybeans or cowpeas are 
available for the rovghage supply, re- 





milk producing capacity, but it should not. 


it may be said that cottonseed meal | 
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buying feeds which supply the most pro- | 


Next to linseed oil- | 
brewer’s grain | 
By buying one two or | 


}economical ration from the standpoint | 
of the food value which it contains. 
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Be a Tire 
weteach you free 
at our school or by 
mail, Thousands 
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Business of Your Own 
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Small investment may mean a fortune 
inashort time. It assures youa ye 
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The Sates Zone 


Your buildings are worth more this 
year than ever before—lumber, labor, 


stock and implements are all too valuable to 
take chances on having them go up in flames. 


Your house and your barn, and the lives of 
your family, are in constant danger unless 
are properly protected. 
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SUCCES 


duce the protein in the grain mixture, mak- 
ing up a combination in somewhat this 
proportion. Three hundred pounds corn 
meal, two hundred pounds ground oats, 
and one hundred pounds each of cotton- 
seed meal and wheat bran. 

Most farmers have all of the above feeds 
or can easily obtain them. If you have 
other feeds which you prefer to use you may 
make up a ration with them, by studying 
their protein content and comparing it 
with other feeds. Your county agent or 
the state agricultural college will be glad 
to figure balanced rations for you, using 
the feeds which you have on hand. 


WILL THE HOG MARKET HOLD UP 
Continued from page 5 

the markets for hogs. Rectification of the 

foreign exchange situation will be a very 

slow process, however. 

Happily for hog growers, the consumers 
of the United States, notably laborers at 
industrial centers, are still receiving ex- 
tremely high wages and are enjoying a 
great purchasing power. It is said many 
butcher shops in industrial cities are sell- 
ing to the wives of laborers baskets of 
meat, notably pork, containing lots cost- 
ing $8 to $10 at a time. This great buy- 
ing power is sustaining hog prices, and 
promises to continue to help the market 
for some months yet. The large packers 
of the middle west would have depressed 
prices more severely the first two months 
of this year, trade interests believe, ex- 
cept for the heavy buying by small 
slaughterers of the east catering to the 
domestic consumers of industrial districts. 
In this connection, it is interesting to re- 
call that light hogs sold recently at a 
premium of as much as seventy-five cents 
over the heavy weights on account of the 
shipping demand for the fresh pork trade 
and also because of the lessened inquiry 
for the heavier grades from which the 
bulk of the export products are obtained. 
As a rule the heavy hogs command a 
premium in the winter months. 

With the probability that Europe will 
ship more goods to this country and the 
likelihood that American exporters as a 
whole will experience a reduction in their 
business, it is felt that the purchasing 
power of American labor is now at its 
peak. The latter part of 1920 is not ex- 
pected to find labor as prosperous as to- 
day. This is bearish on prices for that 
period. Another consideration is the fact 
that banks are heavily loaned up in the 
United States. The Federal Reserve 
Board is seeking to effect gradual defla- 
tion. Eventually this will reduce the sup- 
ply of money in circulation and tend to 
lower prices of hogs, as well as of other 
vroducts. 

One reason for hoping for some improve- 
nent in the late summer market is the 
fact that this period is generally marked 
- the sale of accumulations of pork pro- 

ducts in the hands of packers. When dis- 
posing of these accumulations, packers are 
naturally inclined to be friendly to ad- 
vances in live hogs partly because of the 
beneficial results of such a price move- 
ment on their aggregate sales of meats and 
lard. The fall and winter months are 
normally marked by declining prices. 
But the coming fall and winter are also 
expected to show more and more the ef- 
fect of the depressed foreign exchange 
situation and the inflated condition of 
money on general business. Economy 
should, therefore, be practiced in the 
work of maturing the 1920 spring pig 
crop. A serious corn crop failure or dix 
ease ravages might exert special bullish 
influences a year hence, but if these fac- 
tors are normal, domestic and interna- 
tional trade developments point to a 
further downward readjustment in prices 
when the pigs now being dropped begin 
moving in large volume as matured hogs. 


Don’t aecept Uncle Sam’s hospitality 
and then try to break up his home. 




















You Want to Know the Facts 
About 


The Cow That Got a Chance 


Under the above heading we have been running some advertising that 
has been criticized by some people. The advertising appeared in such 
papers as The Country Gentleman, Successful Farming, Rural New Yorker, 
Farm Life, Senator Capper’s Papers, Wisconsin Agriculturist, Wisconsin 
Farmer, and Cloverland Magazine. The National Stockman and Farmer 
refused to run this advertising, and commented adversely on it editori- 
ally, making statements which we hold to be unfair and untrue. 

Hoard’s Dairyman was not offered the advertising, but took occasion 
to comment adversely, and in so doing was so unfair as to misconstrue an 
article which formerly appeared in its own columns. 

These adverse articles have created much interest and placed us in 
such a position that we want you to have all the facts in this case and 
then be your own judge. Papers that have criticized us either will not 
or can not publish all the facts. We want you to know why. 

rhe case at issue involves principles in which the whole dairy world 
is vitally interested. 

Briefly, an exhibit was made by the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the Ohio State University at the National Dairy Show in 
Columbus, Ohio, in October, 1918, which was calculated to be authentic 
and of great educational value. 

The world was crying for food—especially dairy products. Dairy farmers were being urged 
to produce to the maximum. They were told to weed out the poor cows and give the good ones 
a better chance This exhibit showed a string of cows and a placard behind each cow showed 
her “‘butterfat for one year."" People were asked to pick the good ones, then they were shown 
the records—and in most cases the selection were wrong—according to the official records as 
displayed. 

Many good cattle judges picked one cow as the best, only to be ridiculed with the figures 
showing her to be the poorest cow there Hundreds of dairy farmers left that exhibit with the 
picture of that cow in their mind's eye as the kind of a cow to send to the butcher. 






One man who picked that cow as the best had the courage of his con- 
victions. That man was Hugh G. Van Pelt, editor of The Dairy Farmer, 
and one of the owners of The Dairy Farmer’s Farm. He hought the cow 
for one hundred dollars—although told by the man in charge that it was 
twice as much as she was worth. He took that cow to his farm, put 
her on test one year, and has demonstrated beyond all question that she 
was a good cow and the kind that dairy farmers should keep, properly 
feed and give a chance 

Much effort has been made to stop this work and a great deal of dust 
has been kicked up to becloud the issue. 


The issue was and still is: Was Hugh G. Van Pelt correct 
in contending that Mrs. O’Grady was a good cow and if given 
a chance she could prove it? And can anyother man with the 
same information about cows tell a good cow from a poor one? 


Beginning with the issue of May Ist and running through several issues 
of The Dairy Farmer will be published the whole story, including the 
articles which were re fused publication, AND ALL THE CORRESPON D- 
ENCE between L. P. Bailey, the former owner of the cow, and Hugh G. 

Van Pelt. This story should be read by every dairy farmer in America 
— by every fairminded man and woman who is interested in agriculture. 

The Dairy Farmer is a national dairy m: gazine that hits from the 
shoulder and speaks from practical experience of work on its own dairy 
farm. Itis not theorizing or following old ruts just because someone 
esle did. 

In order that you may have all this, and much more of the most 
valuable dairy literature that has ever been published, we make this most 
liberal offer: 


\ The Dairy Farmer, twice a month for 5 years; “Van Pelt’s 
For 2 00 ~ Cow Demonstration” Book; “How to feed the Dairy Cow” 
bad { —By H. G. Van Pelt 


The knowledge that enabled Prof. Hugh G. Van Pelt to recognize “The cow that 
got a chance” and feed her to profitable production is in his two _— 


“Van Pelt’s Cow Demonstration” 
tells you the principles which go into the the make-up of a good dairy cow. How to tell 
a good cow from a poor one. The five points which make a cow, You can get all this 
information from this book 


“How to Feed the Dairy Cow” 
Differences in feeds. What work you can expect of them. How to get big values 
out of big priced feeds. How to cut corners in feeding. The principal feeds and their 
uses. A book that will save you hundreds of dollars even on a small herd. 





Pin a $2.00 Check and Mail with this Coupon 


In Canada Add 50 Cents a Year 
THE DAIRY FARMER 


Waterloo, Iowa, U. S 19 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find my check for $2.00 for your special offer of a Five-year 
Subscription to The Dairy Farmer and two fine dairy books—‘“How to Feed the Dairy 
Cow” and “The Cow Demonstration Book.” 


Signed iekes R. F. D Box 


Post office . cae State 
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CHEDDAR CHEESE MADE AT HOM 


It’s a Wholesome Food and Easily Prepared 


By JULIA W. WOLFE 


© you make cheese in your home? Did you ever try? 
Perhaps you look upon it as something very difficult and 
uncertain as to results. But, on the contrary, it is very 
easy and few utensils are needed, these being of the commonest 
kind, save perhaps the cheese hoop itself. Even the cheese 
press is improvised from handy materials nearly always found 
on the farm z 
Che things needed are the milk, something to hold it, a 
dairy thermometer which may be bought for a few cents, some 
rennet tablets which may be had at almost any drug store and 
cost something like a cent each, and a bottle of cheese color, 
price same as butter color and put up by same firms. These 
with some cheesecloths, a cup or bowl, and a cheese hoop, con- 
stitute the equipment and 
for 


materials necessary 


cream is being released, but if the whey is that of a clear, un- 
scummed, greenish color, the cream is where it ought to be 
in the curd. 

For each hundred pounds of milk used, heat six quarts of 
whey to ninety degrees by the dairy thermometer, and pour 
it over the broken curd, work thru it, and if in handling the 
curd squeaks a little, it is hard enough, but if it be soft, and 
handles without any little noise whatever, heat more whey. 
If the curd is very soft let the temperature come to as high as 
one hundred degrees. Pour this over the curd after taking off 
the previously used whey. Work thru the curd, and drain off 
gently. If the directions have been followed exactly, the curd 
should now be just right, and ready for the next process. 

Having drained off the 
whey, measure your salt, 














: using about one ounce for 
each twenty-five pounds of 


1 milk 


or two pounds for 
each one hundred pounds 
of curd. Sprinkle over the 


curd and work in gently. 
A common coarse salt is the 
best to use, as it is more apt 
to be free from extraneous 
substances. When the salt 
is worked in, the curd is 

ady for the press. It is 
put into a cheese hoop, 
with a cheesecloth under 
and around it. The curd 
is spread out evenly, and 
the cloth corners brought 








home cheese-making — 
Two or more milkings 

mav be used if the milk is 

kept sweet Two milk- 

Mgs are usually most feas- 

ible The night’s milk is 

trained into a can, or any 

other vessel that will hold 

it. The milk is dipped and 

stirred occasionally to keep } 

the cream as much in solu- 

tion is possible, and to 

aerate and cool the milk. 

After milking the follow- 

ing morning, test the fresh 

milk by the dairy ther- 

mometer, and also test the 

cold milk; then bring the 

two to an average tempera- — - 


ture of eighty-six degrees, 
or cheese heat, as indicated 
on the mercury Do not 
permit the milk to be a single degree too warm or too cold. 
There is a method of heating quite hot, but it is not used in 
this kind of full cream cheese. Anyone who can follow direc- 
tions exactly, can hardly fail to get good results from the way 
described here. Having the milk at proper temperature, put 
it into clean milk cans, washtubs, if they be of metal, or some 
sort of tank that will hold it. For each one hundred pounds of 
milk add about one dessert spoonful of color, or more if deep 
color is desired. Stir in the color with a long-handled dipper, 
or spoon. Dissolve the rennet tablets according to directions; 
if you have bought those suited to one hundred pounds of milk, 
use as many as the milk requires. A tablet may be easily 
divided, but do not use either too much or too little. These 
tablets should always be dissolved in lukewarm water, never in 
milk. Stir the required quantity into the milk, and throw a 
clean square of cheesecloth over it and let it stand. It will 
take about an hour for the rennet to 
thicken the milk properly, and even if it 
stands a little longer no harm is done. 
Test the thick milk by pressing the 
thumb into it, and breaking it a very 
little. If the whey exudes, and if the 
milk seems about as solid as clabbered 
milk, it is ready to cut. Take a long 
carving knife or cake knife and cut 
the thick milk into inch squares, reach- 
ing well to the bottom with each 
stroke. Of course, there are imple- 
ments to be bought which will do this 
evenly and quickly. Cover 
and in about fifteen minutes, 
press the cheesecloth down into the 
milk, with a cup and begin dipping 
off the whey. Move the dipper from 
place to place, always pressing gently. 
Cheese needs gentle handling, as the cream is retained so much 
better than when it is handled roughly. You may have to 
stop a lew minute Ss in the process of removing the whey, but 
when you have dipped out about all you can, take off the cloth, 
and reach down with both hands and break the soft curd care- 
PULty Some home cheese makers have a flat frame made and 
cloth covered, into which the curd is dipped and the whey 
drains off of its own accord, but lacking this the above method 
works well. A barrel churn with the plug at the bottom does 
not afford a good medium for removing the whey, the curd 
itself runs off. This is said merely to save useless experiment- 


' 
il 


more 
again, 


ig 
After breaking the curd, proceed in removing the whey, 

which will flow freely. When all has been taken that can be, 

if necessary break the curd again and continue dipping. The 


fewer times the curd is broken, the more of the cream will be 
kept in the curd. 


If the whey runs white, it indicates that the 


Some of the sizes you can make, “flats” “young America’s” and ‘daisies.’ 





Metal cheese hoop and wooden follower. 


up over it, and folded. 
: These cannot be entirely 
’ smooth, but may be 


smoothed as well as pos- 
sible. The cover or “fol- 
lower,” as it is called, is put in the hoop directly on the curd. 
Weight is applied, and the cheese is made. If you haveplatform 
scales with which to weigh the milk, do not guess atthe weight. 
Accuracy is the whole secret of success in cheese manufacture. 

The cheese hoop you can have made by any hardware maker. 
The size must depend upon the size of the cheese you wish 
to make. The full cream cheeses put on the market, by some 
companies at least, are fifteen inches in diameter, and range 
in height from six to eighteen inches. A hoop could then be 
made fifteen inches in diameter and eighteen inches in height. 
Some prefer smaller sizes and have hoops made eight to ten 
inches in diameter. A hoop of unrusting tin, or galvanized iron 
is good; it does not retain odors, nor does it soak the whey. 
A wooden hoop is hard to keep sanitary. When the hoop is 
made, have a circular piece of wood made just the proper size 


to slip inside the hoop. 

The homemade press is simple. It 
is the old lever and fulcrum idea put to 
work in a new way. To the side of 
the milkhouse or other outbuilding, 
nail a piece of two by four, or a heavier 


timber if needed. This should be 
placed soas to allow the fulerum 
and cheese hoop to be placed 
under it. 


The cheese is placed on a small 
box, in the hoop and properly pre- 
ared as before aomnel. The “fol- 
ower,” is put on, and a piece of two 
by four or six, is thrust under the 
stationary piece which has ken nailed 
securely. This bar presses down upon 
the cover of the cheese hoop, and makes 
a weight. This weight of itself will be 
enough for the first few hours. It is 
desired that the whey should simply drain out. After a few 
hours, put some weight on the end of the lever, and if the 
“follower” has sunk in upon the cheese, build up the cover with 
clean bricks until a pressure is assured. 

At night take the cheese from the press, remove the cloth, 
substitute another, having it well wet, and insert the cheese 
again in the hoop with the side that was at the top, now at the 
bottom. If you find you have pressed the cheese so that it is 
crooked, arrange your.bricks in such a way as to bring the pres- 
sure to bear upon the cheese evenly. It will straighten out of 
itself. Use added weight this second time. 

The next morning the cheese is ready to be removed from the 
press. Trim off the ragged edges if there be any. Rub the 
cheese for fifteen minutes with butter, well salted. Rub hard! 
this is to help cure the cheese, also to help fill any infinitesimal 
pores. Bandage the cheese, and have the bandage saturated in 
butter. Place the cheese on a piece of (Continued on page 153| 
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For Economy and 
Satis faction— 


Fr and satisfac ROOFS are the most economical 


pin aaa 





and satisfactory it is possible to buy. They arelow 
in first cost, inexpensive to lay, and very durable. 


They are satisfactory because they are handsome 
in appearance, staunch, weatherproof, and highly 
fire-resistant. 


For your home or any other structure where ap- 
pearance is essential, no roofing will produce a more 
artistic effect than Everlastic Shingles. 


The heavy surfacing of real crushed slate gives 
them the rich color (red or green) of the natural slate 
which long exposure to the weather makes even 
more beautiful. They contain no artificial coloring; 
painting is unnecessary. 


If you prefer roll roofings, you have the choice 
of two styles: Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing 
(red or green) and the popular Everlastic “Rubber” 
Roofing. Both are products of the highest quality, 
suitable for all steep-roofed buildings. 


Everlastic Roofings offer the biggest value in the 
roofing field. Behind them stands the reputation of 
The Barrett Company, with its 60 years of suc- 
cessful manufacturing experience. 


Our illustrated booklets sent free on Tee 
quest, will show you how to get better .@= 
roofs for less money. ac 


The Gavsle Company <> 


Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis _ Cleveland 
City a = nt shville arn City Seattle 
e 
Atlan’ a ib 





las Washi J tow! 
oungstown Toledo hombus Richmond °Yistrobe 
Be’ th Buffalo Baltimore 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 
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Everlastic “Rubber” gy a 


A recognized standard among 
“rubber” roofings. Famous for 
its durability. Made of high- 

grade agar poe materials, 
it Foote. wind and weather and 
insures dry, comfortable build- 
ings under all weather condi- 
tions. 





Everlastic 
Slate-Surfaced 
Roofing 

A high-grade roll 
roofing, surfaced with 
enuine crushed slate, 
in two natural shades, red or 
_. Needs no painting. 

andsome enough for a home, 
economical enough for a barn or 
garage. Combines real protec- 
tion against fire with Conte 
Nails and cement with each ro 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
(4-in-One) 








Made of high-grade felt thoroughly waterproofed 
and oo way with crushed slatein beautiful natural 
slate colors, either red or qreea. Laid in ay | 


four shingles in one at far cost in labor 

time than for wooden shingles. Give you a roof of 

artistic beauty worthy of the finest buildings, and 
one that resists fireand 

Need no painting. 


Everlastic Tylike 
Shingles 


Made of the same durable 
slate-surfaced (red or green) 
material as the Multi-Shingles, 
but cut intoindividual shingles, 
inches. Laid like 


weather. 


8 x 12% 
wooden shingles but cost less 
per year of service. Need nd 
painting. 


Dees Ci 
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ARE PUREBRED SIRES WORTH- 


VW HILE? 
From figures obtained in South Da- 
kot it has been estimated that the 


elim ition of inferior pure bred sires would 
increase the average profit in each herd of 
dairv cattle in the state from $540 to 3800 
annually. It was found that when good 
purebred sires were used, the average 
herd of twenty grade cows returned $540 


more profit, than was obtained when | 


scrub sires were used. 

Fourteen counties were included in the 
survey. Of the sires in herds of cattle, 
sixty-five percent were grades or scrubs 
and about twenty-five percent of the 
purebred sires were classed as inferior. 

This only bears out the figures which 
were secured in a comparison of one hun- 
dred and forty herds using grade bulls 
and thirty-one using purebreds in On- 
tario. These figures show that if a herd of 
twenty cows, grade bulls returned an in- 
come of $1,680, in another herd of twen- 
ty cows which were the first offsprings of 
grade cows, purebred sires would pro- 
duce $2,320 or $640 more. 


AFARM WITH LITTLE WORK 
Continued from page 50 
and the income tax collector. He does 
admit, however, that hogs have made him 
the most money during these seven sum- 
mers. He has made it a practice to buy 
uny kind of a hog at any time, but he pre- 
fers to buy sows with litiers or sows that 
ire ibout: to tarrow. Most of the stuff 
he has handled has been picked up by 
sometimes he advertises for 


iecident, but 

the kind of stuff he wants. Practically 
ng is picked up within a few miles, 
or a sow and litter at a time, but 


nally he buys a bunch of a half 
This past summer the 


( el or a re. } 
lit le farm took in and turned out thirty- 
nine 30 W thirtv-three shoats and one 
hundred fifty-six pigs. In 1918 the busi- 
was better. They handled fifty- 
ht sows. ninety-six shoats weighing 
<tv to one hundred and ten pounds 
oO hundred nd thirty-six pigs 
Che poliev has been to get rid of them as 
on a possible. Sows and litters are 
sually sold together to farmers around 
vuunty. Farmers generally buy the 
hoats. too. but v hen they can not be dis- 


1 of this way they are fattened for the 
ket Mr. Canine’s eighteen-acre place 
really serves as & pig ext hange where farm- 
ers who have more than they want to 
keep may get rid of theirsurplus and those 
who are short may stock up. Every farm- 
er in that locality knows that whenever 
he wants to sell a sow and pigs or a piggy 
sow all he has to do is get Canine on the 
phone and when he is looking for stuff 
he hitches up and goes over to Orinda 
Springs—that’s the name on the board 
nailed to a tree in front of the house, 
Says There Is Money In Pigs 
Chis pig broker says there is money in 
it, but he refuses to say how much. “If 
I told how much just the pig business has 
made me in the seven summers we have 
lived here my reputation for veracity 
tight be gone,”’ says he. “Only my wife 
nd I and the income tax collector know 
what it is. 
But in addition to handling hogs I 
occasionally feed 1 bunch of cattle, steers 


or cows or anything that look like e profit. 
That little barn is usually full of c: ver or 
alfalfa hay. The mow extends to the 
ground and the cattle get at ‘* *cm three 


sides and eat it down. The + ring keens 
them supplied with water and all I have t: 
do is feed them their grain and keep salt 
before them. I have some other land in 
the neighborhood where I get corn and 


hay.”’ 
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ELL 


BLE LINE 


RUSS 


THE OLD RELIA 


Get All the Grain This Year 


With enormous grain crops to handle 
this year it pays to have your own 
thresher, and thresh—clean—save your 
grain at just the right time for best grain 
and best market. 





And with the crop bringing record prices, it is 
good business to pay a little more if need be for 
a genuine Russell and make sure of getting and 
saving a// your grain, 


The Russell is the World’s best Thresher, 
backed by 79 years of success; it has the big 
easy-running 15-Bar Cylinder, the patented 
High-Finger Grate, and the patented Spiral - 
Distributing Beater. These features are just a 
few of the reasons why many thousands of ex- 
perienced threshermen all over the world demand 
the Russell in preference to all others. 

















All six Russell Threshers are alike in design, 
and have the same exclusive Russell features. 
Each is built up ¢o the old reliable Russell! stand- 
ard—not down to meet a price. 














Don’t buy any thresher until you get our big 
new Catalog describing the up-to-the-minute 
Russell line of threshers and steam and kerosene 
tractors—sent free on request. 


THE RUSSELL & CO. Massillon, 0. 


DISTRIBU TORS: THE RUSSELL & CO. Indianapolis, Ind., 
Peoria, ll. THE ARBUCKLE-RYAN CO., Toledo, O., Goshen, 
Ind. LINDSAY BROS., Milwaukee, Wis. GEO. ©. KICH: 
ARDSON MACH’Y CO., St Joseph, Mo. Wichita, Kan. THE 
CLARK IMPLEMENT CO., Council Bloffs, la. THE F. P. 
HARBAUGH CO., St. Paul, Minn. THE MASSILLON ENGINE 
& THRESHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn., Crowley, La., Stuttgart 


Ark; THE AH. AVERILL MACH. CO., San Jose, Calif., Port’ 1842- 1 920 


























Copper-Steel 


sao For Culverts - 

Flumes, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Siding, Etc. .«3 
A pollo-Keystone Copper Steel galvanized Sq 
makes safe, substantial roadway culverts.“ 


APOLLO is the highest quality galvanized product manufac- Nam 
tured for all exposed sheet metal work. The added Keystone 









Sy —_ 
ee ae ’ 





indicates that Copper Steel is used and assures the highest rust-resistance. Time and weather have proved 
that APOLLO- KEYSTONE, Sheets last longest in actual service. Sold by weight b leading dealers. KeYsTONE 
COPPER STEEL is also unequaled for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for “Better Buildings” and “Apollo” booklets. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A variety of crops are grown in the lit- 
tle fields and hog lots. his year there 
was one acre of corn which was sown to 
rye in the fall. There is one acre in alfalfa 
and one field of the same size with a mix- 
ture of alfalfa and alsike clover. Last 
spring two acres were sown to barley, 
alfalfa, English clover and rape. There 
are two acres in red clover and timothy. 
For two years one acre has been in alfalfa 
and red clover. There is a one-acre cow 
pasture with a fine bluegrass sod and beech 
trees for shade. The grounds around 
the bungalow take up a full acre, the barn- 
lot uses three-quarters of an acre and the 














calflot half acre. The rest is woodland pas- 
. ture except for a good sized garden strip. 
Of course, it is necessary to hire a man 


and team occasionally during the sum- 
mer when there is a little hay to put up 
and when the corn patch needs cultivating 
but for the most part the hogs do the 
work. They harvest the forage crops and 
et their grain from self-feeders. These 
Eodeas the water system and the hay feed- 
er for cattle supply sufficient reasons why 
one might call this a gravity farm. Once 
the crops are in about all it 1s necessary to 
do all summer is open gates now and then, 
unload and load hogs and milk the cow. 


Farm Is Only An “Extra” Healthier Living Conditions 


The “boss’’ spends every week day 
working at his regular business and the . . 
farm doesn’t interfere in the least. In Mean Healthier Live Stock 
fact, the two go together very well for 
when he is out real estating he very often 
runs across a bargain in hogs or finds a 











buyer who will pay his price on a sow and The use of ATLAS Cement for all farm construction 
litter. Mrs. Canine and the children en- , : 3 ‘ : 

joy themselves on the farm, the latter in 1S clearly pictured and graphically described in our 
the swimming hole while their mother : 

fusses with her chickens or works in the ninety-four page book “Concrete on the Farm.” 
garden. When the head of the family : 

returns in the evening there is a meal Fill out and mail the coupon below for your copy. 


ready that has come from the various 
sources by the most direct route possible— 
milk and butter from the Jersey, home- 

grown fried chicken, and all kinds of fruits Green Feed 
and vegetables from the irrigated garden. 


The chicken business has come to be —the year round is assured 
quite a factor on the summer farm. In el : 
the spring, along about April, they get a by storing it when at its best 
bunch of day-old chicks of the kind that in aconcrete silo. Cattle thrive 
make good eating. This year Mrs. : : 
Canine bought two hundred ninety-two best when given a ration of 
little Rhode Island Reds. In the fall green feed throughout the 
quite a number of them were fattened on F : \ 
milk and sold to special customers. The vs Silage is best preserved oA\ 
others were fattened and sold on the in a concrete silo. 


regular market. Twelve hens of the 
same variety supplied the family with 


ATLAS 





eggs during the summer and there were 
enough to enable them to put up six gal- Clean Water 
lons in water glass solution. They also CEMENT 
put up thirty pounds of butter, salt «a: : ; i 
packed, from the first of September to the for drinking is as essential to ’ 
middle of October. There are still other healthy cows as clean feed. 
contributions from the farm that will cut And concrete watering 
the grocery and meat bills this winter. 
Using the cold pack method they put up troughs are quickly and easily 
chicken, tomatoes, _beans, corn, rasp- built with ATLAS—easily 
berries and blackberries. . 
This story might be better if we could kept clean and require no 
have all the figures showing just how : . : : 
things came out financially, but the farm — And now is the time “The Standard by which all 
is run more for the fun of it than the profit. to build them. other makes are measured” 


However, we are assured that there is a 
good profit to show if they wanted to 
brag. If these folks made a go of it you 
can well imagine what a retired farmer who Th Atl P rtl d Ce Cc 

can not quit working would do with the e as Oo an ment oO. 
same sort of a layout. The present owner : : eicel 

has a habit of selling anything he has in New York Besten Philadelphia é Birmingham 
the fall except the land and some day a Chicago Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis 
farmer who wants to retire and still keep 
his hand in will come along and take it. 

















The Atlas Portland Cement Co. 


Success With Hoas, by Charles Dawson, 
is an interesting book dealing briefly (Address the Atlas Office nearest you 
with hog feeding and breeding. - The 
volume is practical, easily read, and in- 


Please send me a copy of “Concrete On The Farm” without cost or obligation. 





teresting. There are descriptions of the PD ci cipecaihinsapacmvapietibbodbetipeceiacio’ - ncvdnabu steeple the danckeat aes 

several breeds together with a short ‘his- 

tory of each. For both the beginner and 0 TN ae tere na tee Rintoutegish te snatched okcehacomst wabade ted + 
T7 





the experienced hog raiser, there is ma- 
terial of value. Price $1.25. 
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CURING THE KICKER 
How can I break a cow of kicking? 


How should a heifer be broken to milk so 


that she will not acquire the kicking 
habit?—G. B., Ohio 

Chere are t ( es of kicking cows. 
One has developed ihe habit thru im- 
pro r treatment nd he other is just 
naturally vicious. Of the latter class there 
ul ortunately very few 

Ordinarily, if a cow is treated very 


ifter freshening and her udder and 
teats are kept in good conditi : and the 
is never abused, she may be milked 
without di fhic ult ' With the vicious 
cow, howe ver, OT me that has developed 
the habit of kicking to a degree that does 
not yield to kind treatment, it is neces- 
sary to use some mechanical device if 
the cow is worth it. One method is to tie 
her head high, thus making kicking more 
difficult. Another is to tie a rope or 
strap around the body of the cow just 
in front of the udder. With a good many 
cows, if this has been used several times it 
seems necessary only to throw the strap 
over the back. Still another method is to 
loop i rope iround the cow s leg above the 
hoc k and to tasten it to some ob ject in 
the rear so that it will be impossible for 
her to throw her leg forward \ device 
which has been used with some success 1s 
1 wooden block with one claw in Tom and 
ibove the hock and one behind and below 


the hock near the ankle. By simply 
tightening the strap in center, the animal 
is unable to flex the hock. Perhaps the 
most common way of all is to tie a rope 
about the hocks, binding the legs to- 
gether. 
KEEPING GOOD CROPS GOOD 
al 1 page 125 

news, but it happened to be good news. 


More than five thousand bushels of regis- 
tered napeutes seed were shipped out of 
st last vear, and in addition many 
oads of Rosen were sent out by farm- 
ind seed companies 
Why did this new variety sweep into 
aimost instant popularity in Michigan 
and spread so rapidly to other states? 
For the best reason in the world from the 
rmer’s standpoint. It almost invariably 
out-yie lded other varieties and partic- 
ularly on those soils containing enough 
fertility so that it could use its inherited 
capacity to produce grain. It was a win- 
ner when it arrived from Russia, but it has 
Béen improved during Sts short‘stay in 
Michigan The records this crop has made 


in comparison with other varieties mark 
it as one of the big discoveries in the way 
of field crops The word “wonder” 
has been applied to different varieties of all 
kinds of farm crops far too many times, but 
here is a case where it-ts almost justifiable. 
Mr. Nicolson says that he feels sure that 
most cases a farmer can figure on get- 
ting five bushels more per acre of Rosen 
than of the variety he had raised pre- 
viously That sounds like rather strong 
tal but it is not nearly SO Strong as some 
reports that have come in from 
\ s of the country. Washing- 
t reports a test In which Rosen was | 
compared with two other well-known 
VAr ties of rve ' | +} \ elds were 
bs 2 I, ree representing Rosen, the 
1 » Wis n r greet nd the one 
\ \ Petkus As evidence of it 
il il back this ve nd 
t igt mor id f Ros I 
\ report ol st in Delaware showed 
it Rosen produced fourteen bushels 
more per acre than the nearest competitor. 
Massachusetts reported it as outyield- 
ing all others by third \t the experi- 
ment station it Guelph, Ontari », the x got 
large yield on a small! field that it 
doesn’t seem advisable to put it sorb 
here Somebod might rise and remark 
that s ething besides bread had been 
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A Good Saw 


Makes 


Work 


-Faster 
--Easier 
--Better 





Time and labor are too valuable to waste, 


poor tools waste a lot. 


saw. 
There is an Atkins Saw for 
every purpose—cross cut saws for 
one or two men—power drag saws 
-circular saws—hand saws— 
“buck” saws—pruning saws and 


1 
metai Saws. 


Look for the name ATKINS. 
Every saw with the name Atkins 
on the blade has Atkins value and 
Atkins features. 





Any of these booklets will be 
sent you free—just check the one 
that interests you and write your 


Atkins Silver Steel is 
process based on 300 years of experience and is the 
highest grade of saw steel. 
takes a keen edge, stays sharp longer and takes less 
fitting to keep in shape than any other saw made. 


| 
Yet it costs but little more than a ‘‘cheaper” 
| 
| 


ECAtkins &Co. Inc. i: Sra Foal USA 
*~ Makers of Silver Steel Saws © 


| Look for the name Atkins”on ff 
the blade of any Saw 


made by an exclusive 


A “Silver Steel” Saw 


name and address on the page 
margin. 


“The Saw On The Farm,”’ 
a book of carpenter helps telling 
how to build, make neat Joints and 
care for saws. ‘“*‘The Story of 
‘Silver Steel,’ ’’ ‘“‘Saw Sense,”’ 
“Atkins Cross Cut Saws,’’ 
***Silver Steel’ Drag Saws,’’ 
“Atkins Chisel Bit Saws,” 
*“‘Atkins Mill Saws,’’ ‘‘Atkins 
Braces,”” “Atkins Pruning 
Saws,”’ ‘“‘Saw Fitting for Best 
Results’”” and ‘*The Atkins 
Time Book.’’ 
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BUY FOR a AT DEALER'S COST PRICES 
6000 to 10000 Mile Guarantee 


Fabric and Cord Tires, sent FREE for i 
pressand War Tax Prepaid. Examine = --y—t 
FREE P Euactare Proof Tubes G mareatosd 
miles ora New Tube FRE 
WRITE TODAY FOR OUR NEW LOW PRICE LIST, omer s. 


PIONEER TIRE & RUBBER CO. ‘$31,222 Fresecs. 


AGENTS- 


We need special agents to travel 
by Automobile introduciug our great 
line of Nationally-advertierd Pure 
Food Products, Soaps and Household 


















Necessities. Here is an opportunity to 
earn $6 to $12 a day, all or spare time 
end obtain an Automobile FREE besides 
Write at once for full particalars. Address 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS Co. 

















_1983 American Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 





S-Pass. ee 
fe drive and demonstrate 1920, pe 1., 37 H. BUSH Car—Ti 
en Pearings— Willard Batte yy Unie Ste. a Ltg.—Full Floati irae 
yo Write at once for the best Automobile Offer in existence 
don’t wait—prompt shipments. Menes- back ty 


B MOTOR CO. "nash 





Catch Fish Bess wens Bate 
quantities wit 

~~ _ 0 i Wine folding, galvanized 

Wire Net, It catches 

them like a fly-trap ame ay All sizes. Parcel Post 
or express. Write for price list and our free Net offer: 
and goonies on best fish bait ever known. Agents wanted. 
IN SUPPLY CO.. R-21, 















CAMERAS, HAMILTON RIFLES—Will be given for just a little 


made from the product of the little | of your spare time. Requirements are easy. Write for complete information. 


patch 
\ remarkable thing about this rve 























that it seems to be suited to the south 
and southwest as well as to the north and 
northwest in spite of the rigorous nature 
of the climate in its home land. A seed 
company in Louisville, Kentucky, sold 
twenty-one carloads of Rosen in the south 
last year. This was not inspected seed, 
but good enough to be much better than 
common rye. The New Mexico College of 
Agriculture recently brought out an ex- 
tension bulletin with a picture of a Rosen 
rye plot on the cover. Members of the 
association shipped registered seed to 
twenty-five states this year. Shipments 
were also mace to Canada, Australia, 
Africa and France. 

So far the biggest single market out- 
side of Michigan 1s Illinois. In each of the 
last two years that state has bought three 
thousand bushels of registered seed and 
enough of other grades to bring the total 
up to several carloads. Elevators and 
seed companies are now selling a good 
deal to Illinois and northern Indiana. It 
gradually worked over the line into the 
latter state and, altho it has not usually 
been kept pure, it is better than the com- 
mon and is replacing it. 

In central Michigan, Mr. Nicolson tells 
me, yields of twenty-five to thirty bushels 
to the acre are common when pure seed is 
used. In this same locality the ordinary 
rye that had been grown there for years 
yielded fourteen or fifteen bushels on the 
general run of farms and a twenty-bushel 
crop was exceptional. One six acre field 
in Jackson county produced fifty-three 
bushels to the acre, a record yield. In the 
northern peninsula, on a sandy loam field 
of eight acres, grew three hundred fifty- 
two bushels. More examples are hardly 
necessary to show the superiority of this 
variety. The mere fact that it has re- 
placed other varieties on ne: arly all of the 
rye growing area of the state in six years 
is convincing enough. 

Naturally the great amount of praise 
that has been showered on Rose on has had 
some effect on #. It has the “big head” 
which accounts for its great capacity to 
yield. There are four rows of kernels in- 
stead of two as is the case with most kinds 
of rye and when the soil is fertile enough 
the rows are well filled with kernels that 
are much larger than the ordinary. Grow- 
ers claim that on account of the large 
capacity that results from this habit of 
head growth it often pays to use fertilizer 
when it would be a waste of money to buy 
plant food for common rye which is un- 
able to use it to advantage. Dairymen 
know that the big eaters are usually the 
big producers, but it is unusual to find 
farmers talking about plants in the same 
way. 

Another advantage possessed by this 
remarkable rye is a shorter straw and one 
that stands up very well. It also stands 
pasturing to a great extent without a 
noticeable decrease in the yield of grain. 
One of the illustrations of this article 
shows a field of Rosen that was pas- 
tured almost to heading time. It reduced 
the height of the straw, but the fieid 
turned out forty-three bushels to the acre. 
Early sowing is always desirable, but when 
it is intended to use the rye for pasture 
it is more important to get the seed in 
soon. In Michigan they have found that 
the best dates for sowing are from Septem- 
ber 15th to 20th, but good results can be 
obtained if the sowing is delayed not 
later than October 10th. This variety, 
like other winter ryes, will not do well if 
sown in the spring. 

Farmers who have been getting such 
excellent results with this new rye are 
convinced that it would pay very well to 
grow it as a feed for livestock, both pas- 
ture and grain. With the yields that are 
being obtained this seems probable. 
Many soils that will not grow a very good 
crop of barley will turn out a good yield 
of rye. At the present time there is a 


good export demand for rye, but it is not | 
anticipated that this will keep up for long. | 
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The man who spenas time pump- 
ing water is losing money. He is working 
without thinking. He should consult a 


specialist—a plumber. 

For an operating cost of one cent a day, a 
V-K Water Supply System will supply all the water 
you need automatically. Water under pressure for 
the livestock, for fire protection and hose use, cold 
drinking water direct from the well, and soft water 
for the kitchen, Jaundry and bath—all are available 
at the turn of a faucet. 


See your plumber. Install the V-K System 


right and your comfort will begin immediately. 





i =e 
WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 


Electric, Gasoline or Kerosene 
Average Cost one cent a day 


These systems are absolutely without a rival. 
They have essential, exclusive, patented features 
which make them trouble proof, dependable and 
economical.Noneothercan use the patented V-K Koltap 
which brings cold water direct from the well, nor the 
V-K self-priming pump that starts on the first stroke 
and never clogs, nor the V-K patented wiper that 
keeps water from the oil chamber, nor the special 
V-K clutch-type motor, nor the V-K oil distributing 
device, nor the V-K automatic self-starting and self- 
stopping switch. 

These features are the product of fifty years’ 
pump building.. No matter what electric lighting 
system you install, be sure to buy a V-K Water Sup- 
ply System for best results. 


Ask your plumber or jobbor i in plumbing sup- 
plies today about V-K Water Supply Systems. 


THE VAILE-KIMES COMPANY 
Dept. S. F. 420 DAYTON, OHIO 


The largest manufacturers of domestic water 
supply systems in America. 





nd for this Free Book Today! 
The Vaile-Kimes Co., 
Dept. S. F. 420, Dayton, Ohio. 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your book, 


‘The Modern Way”, which tells about V-K Water Supply 








Systems. 
' 
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' 
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UCCESS with poultry, either in the show room or as a 

breeder of fancy or utility stock, is not necessarily the 

result of a disposition “born in the blood.” At least this is 
true, if one is to judge from the story of Mrs. John Kruse, who 
is one of three licensed women poultry judges i in the world. 

“As a girl,” said Mrs. Kruse secant, “I was always more 
interested in my grandfather’s horses and cattle than I was in 
anything else on hisfarm. Whenever I visited his farm 
I always spent my time loitering around the barns 
and feedlots rather than in the kitchen with the 

. rest of the women folks.” 

Mrs. Kruse is a quiet, mild-mannered 
woman. Her face is cheery, open and ex- 
pressive of extreme good ‘hs ature. She 
is the sort of a woman that impresses 
one at first glance with the fact that 
she is getting a great deal of enjoy- 
ment out of life. Her greyish-blue 
eyes are constantly twinkling and 
lighting up with enjoyment as she 
talks of her favorite subject, poul- 
try Her beginning with poultry 
was very meagre and casual, as is 
often the case with those who have 
been the most successful. ‘“‘Chick- 
en fever” has often been thought 
to be necessary for any large meas- 
ure of success with poultry. In- 
deed it is, but the old-fashioned 
sort that seizes the victim with a 
series of cramps in the spring and 
causes him to fill up his backyard 
with three or four hundred « hic k- 
ens, is not the sort we are alluding 
to. The real sort of chickencranki- 
tis that makes for success is the sort 
that Mrs. Kruse possesses, the love 
that comes thru long association 
with a work one finds congenial and 
profitable. It grows on one as the 
years go by, rather than arriving full- 
grown over night. 

or was twenty-five years ago,” 
continued Mrs. Kruse, “‘that I first be- 
came interested in poultry. My husband 
was a railroad man and we were living at Red 
Wing, Minnesota. “I had developed ill health 
and my physician had warned me that unless I 
found something to do that would keep me out- 
side most of the time, I could not expect to recover. 

“T turned to raising ‘chickens as a means of acquiring the 
cherished health. My husband and I purchased some Barred 
Plymouth Rocks and put them on the backlot. Since he was 
away most of the time, it was necessary for me to take care 
of then I had to feed them morning, noon and night and 
make several trips outside between times to see that they had 
plenty of water and green food. This, of course, accomplishe d 
the very result that the physician had looked for, for I soon re- 





























































. Mrs. John Kruse. 
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MRS. J. M. KRUSE—POULTRYWOMAN 


One of Three Licensed Women Poultry Judges in the World 


each year taking first prizes and seeing our stock making 
wonderful improvements.” 

Shortly after this, it was necessary for the Kruse’s to move 
to Minneapolis. That was nineteen years ago. In the neigh- 
borhood in which they located, there was a breeder of Buff 
Orpingtons who had worked up a wonderful strain and made 
enviable records in the show room. The Orpingtons being Pop. 

ular at the time, the Kruse family decided they wonld 

goin for the Buff Orpingtons, they already having 

disposed of their Barred Rocks i> baleen moving. 

They hadsettled out on thenorthwest edge of 

the city, where they had plenty of room to 

devote to the poultry. They purchased a 

_— of eggs and a setting hen from the 

sale mentioned above and gave the 

Ocks every opporturity that summer 

for they had their eyes on the local 
poultry show that winter. 

“We were now in a locality,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Kruse, “where they were 
having real poultry shows and we 
were not slow tc take advantage of 

it. We had the pleasure that win- 

ter of winning prizes over the head 
of the breeder who sold us our Buff 

Orpington foundation stock. 

“From that time on, we have 

been constantly at it. We have 
exhibited in all the leading shows 
in the Central West, as far east as 
Indianapolis and as far west as 
Aberdeen, and in Kansas City on 
the south, as well as at countless 
cities between these points. We 
have sold single birds for as much 
as $100 each.” 

The unique thing about Mrs. 
Kruse is, of course, that she is a 
licensed poultry judge, and it is prob- 
ably the story of her in this connec- 
tion that will interest the reader 
most. 

“It all started because a poultry judge 
whom I know was unable to fulfill an engage- 
ment,” she stated. “He asked me to go and 

handle the show for him. I told him that I 
couldn’t begin to do it, but he was in earnest and 
insistent. He said that he knew I could handle 
it and that if I would go that he would assume 
all responsibility for the awards I made. 

‘Well, I went and the result was that before I left the show 
room I was engaged on my own responsibility to judge the same 
show the following season. From that time on, { had about all 
I could do. It was then that they comme need to urge me to 
take out a license with the American Poultry Association. 
Finally, I went to the national meeting, took the test and 
passed without a hitch. I was the second woman ever to be 
licensed as a poultry judge. There are now three of us, an 

eastern woman having joined the 

















covered my health and it has not 
bee n ] Op rdiz e “li t hr ru ls ic k Oo! oute G@OTHEN Nett banacees oat senenenetsannt 
side air since!”’ 


Mrs. Kruse smiled in her charme 
ing way, gazing out of the window 


MBS. KRUSE’S 


work is almost en- 


ranks lately.” 

To be one of the three women 
poultry judges in the country is 2 
real distinction. To be the second 





ired a judge, who gave us first awards. It is need- 
mighty proud of our achievement. 


But ‘pride goeth before a fall. 

“After the judging was over, we went up to the judge and 
isked him what he thought of our Barred Rocks. He didn’t 
say much, but what he said was sufficient to take most of the 

: pride out of us, and instill instead a determination in us to get 


some really good stock. He said, ‘Well, your fowls have the 
; a pearance of being Barred Rocks"’ 

But he very kindly gave us some suggestions as to how we 
could improve our stock, and we followed them religiously, 








in happy meditation. tirely in connection with farm poul- woman to pass the test for a license 
“But it had accomplished more in the American Poultry Association 
than that. It interested us in try problems. What she has to say on shows that she early gained the 
chickens more than words can tell. a2 ‘ requisite knowledge and was able to 
- , > > > _ . 
1 About that time, the people in the page 146 is just the sort of thing she prove it in an examination. 
vicinity of Red Wing had decided . . That Mrs. Kruse’s success as a 
. ®S wc ] s ro 1 , « . + Oe - + . A oe ck 
: to hold a sort of a community ex- uld say to you if you met herin your judge is founded on merit and not 
position. It w t really acoun- |ocal poultry show or at the Farmer's upon the natural novelty one would 
the forerunner of ; : P expect to carry her thru just be- 
\ later be int r. Institute at the Minnesota Agricultural cause she is one of few in her sex 
g some ir Coll to take up this work, is shown by 
i Roel i ce them on ollege. the fact that she is Minnesota State 
( ed the Organizer in poultry work, and also 
' e y wl ’ r POCUEUELOCAEULEDT IGGL DRE EOEOEE ULE MEDTOLOTTOLCTATEDOGETELOELODEU DEDEDE EL OOOROTORIORD by the fact that she is connec ted 
[ | exhil A a > with the Minnesota Agricultural 
me of best fowls to this exhibition. extension division. Her lectures in the farmer’s institute 


short course work each winter have won her a reputation as a 
poultry authority that might well be envied by some ¥S the 
experts in the work belonging to the deesganes sex.—C. C.5 


A GOOD RECORD 
I believe I have broken all past records with my White Leg- 
horn pullets; They began laying at the age of five months 
and twenty-seven days and this was in the height of the winver, 
too. These pullets were incubator chicks hatched in July.— 
P. W.S., Colo. 
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PUMPS 


ELECTRIC DRIVE - GAS ENGINE DRIVE - HAND - WINDMILL - SPRAY - RAMS 


For Farm and Home Water Supply 


Goulds Autowater System will you know the city dweller’s 

care-free convenience of running water—with never a 
thought of where it comes from—no gasoline engine crankings, 
smells and noise—no concern for wind and windmill—no back- 
breaking bucket lifting. 


N‘c until you electrify your water supply by installing a 


Automatic. The electrically operated Autowater System 
once installed, in cellar or any out-of-the-way place, can be 
practically forgotten. It is trouble- proof, noiseless, vibration- 
less and entirely automatic in its operation—even to the ciling. 
The only time you will ever go near it will be to replenish the oil 
or when you want to show some neighbor how simply it works. 


Ample Capacity. The consumption of water on the 
average size farm with pro- 


A Complete Unit. The Autowater System comes to 
you completely assembled, a single compact unit comprising 
Gould's High-Speed Self-Priming Pump, Pneumatic Pressure 
Tank, 4% h. p. Electric Motor, and Automatic Control—all 
mounted on a 30x10 inch wood base. 


Easily Installed. To put in operation you merely have 
to set unit in suitable place, connect three unions to inlet and 
discharge pipes, bo!t two bolts, connect to the electric lighting 
circuit and switch on the current. After this is done, 
fresh running water under constant pressure is an accom- 
plished fact on your farm at every turn of a tap. 


Act on This. To learn exactly how the Autowater 
System operates—and for full information on its construction, 
its economy, its cost—fill in 
and mail the coupon at bot- 





vision for all household uses 
and taps for barn, poultry 
houses, garage, feed lots, 
lawn, etc. is about one tenth 
of the maximum capacity of 
the Autowater System which 
furnishes water fresh from 
your well, (or spring, river or 
lake) at the rate of 180 gal- 


ing volume since 1848. 





A 7V72Y¥Year Service Record 


Farmers, municipalities and manufacturers have been buy- 
ing Goulds Pumps and Pumping Equipment in ever-increas- 
This should mean something to the 


man with a pumping problem. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


tom of page. It will have 
prompt, businesslike atten- 
tion and you will be given an 
opportunity to have your 
particular requirements stud- 
ied before any recommenda- 
tions are made by Goulds 
Engineers. 








lons per hour. 





180 gallons-per-hour 


Goulds Hi-Speed Pump 
aud 





Automiatic Relief Valve a 


Air intake | 


Priming Chambe “A 
Self Priming 
0-Gallon Galvanized wie 
Steel Pressure Tank 
Discharge to house piping Va 








Height: 40" 












Length : 36" 


r- 


Noiseless Fly Wheel—no gears 


‘Idier Pulley—prevents slippave 
(Requires no oiling 
‘or other attention) 


-l4 horse power Electric Motor 
| (Type determined by current 
available) 


Pressure Regulator—starts 
and stops motor automatically 
(Maintains constant pressure 
at faucets) 





Width: 18*- 
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THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO., 


(0 Irrigation [7 Fire Protection [J Deep Wells 


] have NAME 


Seneca Falls, N. Y 


Please send me information about your Hi-Speed Autowater System. 
() Wind-mill 


I am also interested in pumps for 


(1 Spray (J Large Capacity Water Supply 


ADDRESS 
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CONTROLLING THE GAPES 

(;ape worms live on the blood of chicks. 
Infested chicks gape and sneeze and if lack- 
ing in general vitality they soon become 
very weak and the wings droop. A chick 
may be suffocated or die because of the 
weakness brought about by the gape 
worms. Gape worms are found in pairs in 
the windpipe and the two together have a 
forked appearance. The female does not 
produce eggs during her lifetime but they 
gather in her body and when she dies and 
is expelled by the chick the eggs of the 
pest are scattered. 

It is thus seen that the gape worms are 
easily carried from one chick to another 
by means of infested ground. The young 
worms hatch and crawl up bits of grass 
which the chicks eat. It has been proven 
by experiment that the worms are killed 
by about ten minutes of drying in the sun. 
This discovery presented a plan for elimi- 
nating them. If the chicks are kept in the 
colony houses until the dew is off the grass 
on their range there is less danger that the 
worms will be taken into their throats. 

The West Virginia Experiment Station 
found that three drops of creolin in a pint 
of water made a dilute solution that would 
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food or exercise. 


one day. 





kill gape worms. By using this mixture 
in the drinking water it is possible to kill 
the gape worms in the back of the chick’s | 
mouth and we believe that farmers who | 
are losing chicks on gape infested ground | 
will find the solution a practical and easily 
prepared remedy. The burning of chicks 
which have died from gapes is necessary 
to keep the worms from being disseminat- 
ed in the soil. 

We have never had mych trouble with 
capes and have raised the chicks on new 
ground as much as possib le or h ive 
planted crops on the range and the plowin 

d cultivation seems to help in destroy ing 
pests. At the present price of eggs a 

rmer cannot afford to turn them into 
chicks to die of gapes and it seems as if 
more effort should be made to exterminate 
the gape worms and reduce chick mor- 


} 


tality The fact that it can be done is 

proven by the experience of poultrymen 
have clean soil and thus never lose 
chicks because of gapes eS 


— FIGHTING VERMIN 


Wi ve found that it pay o begin 
( gy t ‘ nd i} l the 
’ ' eacl ri Other- 
‘ I ive! \ m \ er will 
: ; ia 7 ae es 
| luring the first few warm, bright 
da spring, the hen house is given a| 
thoro sweeping and cleaning and some | 
disinfectant like a good coal tar prepara- 
ti ed, it will remain sweet and clean 
for a month or more providing the drop- 
ping ire removed daily and ple nty of 
fresh air can get thru the house. 
It is between the nest boxes and the 


walls of the poultry house, under the 
roosts and various other cracks all over 
the poultry house that the mites and lice 
do their breeding. These places must be 
especially watched, and frequently 
drenched with coal oil or liquid lice killer. 

I have seen hens sitting ona nest, either 
to lay or to hatch, where the mites were 
so thick that they covered the eggs like 
so much coarse dust. No wonder sitting | 
hens desert their nests under such condi- 
tions, and laying hens prefer to drop their 
eggs on the floor rather than sit in the 
infested nests. 

It pays to clean out all the nests every 
month, and scatter air-slacked lime in the 
bottom of them, as well as spray the box 
with a good disinfectant or lice killer. 


Roosts and droppings boards should also | 


receive careful attention.—R. S. 
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Lice Breed Disease 


HICKENS infested with lice spend so much 
time and energy in vain efforts to. rid them- 
selves of -he pests that they take no interest in 


Treat your fowl with KLIX, formula recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. The lice . 
will be destroyed with one thorough application. 
Costs less than one cent per fowl. 
result to the bird. Whole flock can be treated in 


If your dealer does not aandie KLIX 
send us 50@c direct for a pound can. 


WM. PETERMAN, INC. 
Dept. A, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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No injury can 
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to50,000.,000. 
Chicks Die 
Every Wear 


SAVE YOUR CHICKS 
White Diarrhoea, the national poultry pl 
causes a large percentage of this tremenc _ 
loss. See that your chicks are protected. 
Have plenty of Mayer's White Diarrhoea 
Tablets on hand. Send now for 5 regular $1.00 
boxes and pay your postman only $2.00 when 
the goods arrive. This remarkable offer may 
be withdrawn soon, so rush your order in now, 
and don’t send any money with your order 
unless you want to. 


MAYER’S HATCHERY 
710 Washington Ave. N., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Laymore Makes Lazy Hens Lay, 
CONTIN ITINENTAL BABY CH ICKS 


—— LIVE AND GROW —— 

| —because they are hatched right and aaah on right. 

Produced from healthy and profitable selected fiocks in 
12 leading varicties. We prepay and guarantee de- 

livery. Our illustrated catalog tells you why it is 

safest and most satisfying to buy Continental Chicks. 

Send for your copy today. 

CONTINENTAL HATCHERY OF ILLINOIS, 

Box 917, t-: POLO, ILLINOIS 


Successful Farming advertisements are reliable 


























Saved 700 Chicke-Lout None 


Gentlemen: Iam 63 years old and have 
been raising poultry since I was seventeen 
I never had much trouble except with 
White Diarrhea and sometimes I have lost 
my entire incubator hatch with this dread 
disease. Five years ago, a friend told me 
what IOWITE Chick Tonic had done for 
her so I sent for two 52c boxes and I want 
to say the result was wonderful. I raised 
700 chicks that spring and did not lose one 
I did not even have a droopy one in m 
flock. I have used Chick Tonie now fo: 
five years and would not be without it.— 
Mrs. H. E. Blythe, Unionville, Mo. 

Send No Money 


Do you want to save YOUR little chicks? Just 
write Mr. Wight, saying* *I want to try Chick Tonic’ 
He'll send you three 52c boxes. You pay the post- 
man $1.00 and postage. The extra box is FREE 
IOWITE Chick Tonic is absolutely guaranteed 
Your money back if not satisfied. Send to 


C.E. Wight, Dept. 131, Lamoni, Iowa 








Ferris White Leghorns 


A real heavy laying a. trapnested 18 years, 
records from 200 to 264 yet our prices on 
yearling hens, breeding maies, early hatched pune, 
cay old chicks and eggs for hatching. We ship C. 
O. D. and guarantee results. Catalog gives prices; 
describes stock, tells all a ourfarm and meth- 
ods; results you can get by breeding this strain. 
Send for your copy now—'t Is free. 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THE PLACE FOR INCUBATORS 

An incubator is the easiest to manage 
when located in a dry cellar. However, 
good results can be obtained in a vacant 
room in the house if the operator gives it 
close attention and the family are willing 
to cooperate. This means that no doors 
must be slammed to jar the floor and no 
doors must be left open to cause sudden 
changes in the temperature. 

Use a spirit level to level up the ma- 
chine and if the floor is not smooth, pieces 
of shingles can be used to balance up any 
low places. Never place an incubator near 
a stove or it will be almost impossible to 
control the temperature and moisture 
conditions. When the stove is too hot the 
eggs will become overheated and then 
if the machine is regulated to allow for the 
stove heat, the eggs will be chilled if the 
fire in the stove burns low. The air in the 
room outside the incubator has a direct 
relation to the temperature inside the 
machine. It is difficult to regulate the 
machine unless the outside temperature is 
uniform. That is why the still air in the 
cellar is so satisfactory for incubating 
eggs. The temperature will seldom change 
more than a few degrees in spite of the 
weather conditions outside. 

If the machine is placed in a dry room 
it means that the eggs will be more or less 
dried out and some moisture will be 
needed. When using an incubator in an 
upstairs room we always apply a woolen 
cloth wet with hot water to the eggs on 
the night of the eighteenth day. Then it 
is removed the next morning and the ma- 
chine closed until the completion of the 


hatch.—K. P. 


HOW MANY EGGS A YEAR? 

How many eggseach per year do the hens 
in your flock average? ‘That is a vital 
question andit will pay you tospend alittle 
time and effort checking it up frequently. 

The production of the ordinary farm 
fowl is anywhere from seventy-five to 
one hundred and twenty-five eggs per 
year. This may appear like a low figure, 
but we are sure that many of our farm 
flocks do no better, and that is why many 
flocks do not bring in the profits on which 
their owners have figured. 

The writer had a great surprise several 
years ago woen he kept a strict account 
of the eggs laid by a mixed flock during 
the year. He thought that each fowl was 
laying at least one hundred and fifty 
eggs, but when the average for the year 
came to be figured up it was found to be 
only ninety-five eggs per hen. There were 
too many loafers in the flock and these 
non-producers spoiled the average for 
he whole flock. This was a revelation; 
since that time we have had little faith in 
he large claims made for the egg yield 
of flocks unless those egg yields were based 

n actual count or all the “dead beat” 
hens carefully culled out.—R. 8. P. 








PROTECT THE CHICKS 

A good many chicks are lost on the 
average farm every year before they are 
ten days old. This is because they are not 
fed properly or protected carefully enough. 
The older chicks get, the more able are 
they to take care of themselves. 

It is almost always disastrous to neglect 
the chicks while they are young and have 
not yet begun to grow feathers. If they 
are allowed to run about freely, as is the 
case on many farms, they get wet in the 
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Pan-a-ce-a prevents and cures gapes. 


weakness. 


rapid : 
a non-Pan-a-ce-a chick every time. 





Baby(hickBookF REE 
Tells why chicks die and how to save them—how to 


keep your poultry strong and healthy—how to rid 
them of white diarrhoea and other diseases—how to 





dew in the early morning or in showers 
during the day. Many of them may get | 
into the high grass or weeds where they | 
get lost or caught by cats or rats. With 
chicks being raised either with hens or in 
a brooder, we have a movable wire yard 
which can be set around on fresh soil or 
grass every week. This lets them have 
exercise and fresh air, but prevents them 
from straying off until we think they are 
old enough or until the weather is nice 
enough to justify us in turning them 
loose.—S, P, 





increase egg | eng Ay when eggs are scarce. 
Write today for this free book, and we will also 


send you on approval, at our risk and expense, a 
full sized standard package of Macnair’s Chicken 
Powder, the guaranteed baby chick tonic, poultry | 
| vitalizer and egg producer. Send no money, but 
write t 
De 






and Almanac for 1920 has many colored 
pilates of fowls true to life. It telle all 
om chickens, their prices, their care, diseases 


chickendom. You need it. Only 20c. 


C.C. SHOEMAKER, Box93!, Freeport, Ill. 





Pan-a-ce-a prevents and cures leg 


And remember good digestion is most essential during the 
wth offeathers. A Pan-a-ce-a chick will outfeather 


Your deeler is authorized to supply you with 
enough Pan-a-ce-a for your whole flock, with 
the understanding that it’s to prevent and cure 
Gapes, Indigestion, Diarrhoea, Leg Weakness; 
that you are to see marked results during the 
growth of feathers; otherwise, he will refund 


every cent you have paid. , Te, and $1.50 
—r -lb. pail, $3.00; 100-Ib. drum, $10.00. 
xcept in the far West and Canada. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, 0. 


Dr. Hess Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice 





y to Macnair Poultry Products Co., | 
Md, 








How Many Will You Raise? 


The loss in little chicks that die the first few weeks after hatching 
amounts to millions of dollars each year. Everybody must cut down the 
losses and increase production to the limit this season. 
chicks do you lose from Gapes? Diarrhoea? Indigestion? Leg 
Weakness? Weakness from Rapid Growth of Feathers? Prepare 
them to withstand little chick ailments by feeding 


How many 





Remember that disease takes the weaklings—not the strong and healthy. And 
remember that indigestion is at the bottom of many little chick ailments. 


Pan-a-ce-a regulates the bowels. 
Pan-a-ce-a produces appetite; 
it promotes digestion, 

























30 DAYS 


an ineow 
Made of Before You 
We will getty 
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materiaie we ase. Get 
our Catalog and samples 
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» These two well- 
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tionally kno 
Freight Paid 
East f() 
Rockies VN Y 
Wisconsins are made of genuine California 
Redwood. Incubators have double walls, air 
space between, double glass doors, copper 
tanks, self-regulating. Shipped complete 
with thermometers, cag tester, lamps, 
etc., ready torun. Send today for our 
new 1920 catalog, free and postpai 
Size 180-EGG INCUBATOR 
AND BROODER, BOTH $20.00, 


WISCONSIN INCUBATOR CO. 
Boxiz ,Racine,Wis. 
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UTILITY VERSUS FINE FEATHERS 


The Kind of a Hen For the Farm 


By MRS. J. M. KRUSE 


N my work as a poultry judge, and in connection with the 
i Minnesota State Short Course Institute, I have found that 

there is a widespread interest between poultry lovers on the 
question as to whic h is the most practical type of hen for the 
farm, the so-c ulled “fancy” fowl, or the out-and-out “utility” 
he 
| realize in taking up asubject of this nature that it will 
be largely necessary to deal in generalities at some points, in 
order not to offend the lovers of one or the other type, or to step 
on the toes of those loving a certain breed. 

What I do say, is said with the thought in mind that there is 
no one “‘best”’ breed of fowls, and that eve ry lover of a certain 
b ree ot can @ asily justify himself in his choice. Where I mention 

case I must necessarily speak in terms of the average farm 

interest, and in the terms of such general conditions as it is 
necessary to meet on the average farm today, and not in terms 
applying merely to the case of isolated breeders, or personal 
whim. My own whims do not, in fact, influence my statements, 
for I am breeding a variety of chickens, out of love for them, 
that does not come under the class I will recommend for the 
farm, for the reason that my conditions are not the same as 
those on the average farm. 

he fanciers and the utility breeders have been at cross-pur- 
poses for many years. I do not think so much so in recent 
times, as in the years past. Farmers have, I think, often taken 
the stand in regard to this controversy that it was something 
not concerning them, only a clannish fight between poultry en- 
thusiasts and that it could, in no way, affect the future of the 
farm hen. 

The farmer has always demanded, if he demanded anything 
from his poultry flock, a utility bird first and for all time. Eggs 
were his chief concern, and second to that he wanted a fowl that 
would make a good market or table fowl when her usefulness as 
a layer was over. 

This has, I suppose, rather predisposed the farmer to lean 
towards the utility breeders, if he did choose to form an opinion 
as to the relative merits put forward by the two classes of breed- 
ers, the fancier and the utility advocate. 

There has always been an erroneous popular belief current to 
the effect that fancy fowls or “‘show birds’’ were merely com- 
posed of fine feathers, and were no earthly good from a prac- 
tical standpoint. They were something to be let alone by the 
busy, hard-working farmer. 

I do not know where this idea first came from, but it is an 
erroneous one for the reason that the fancy breeders have al- 
ways been tremendously and vitally interested in the utility 
side of their flocks. Their very lives have depended upon it, 
because the commercial possibilities of their strains depended 
absolutely upon the utility qualities of the fowls they produced. 

They had their standards and their ideals and insisted upon 
“fine feathers” for the reason that they believed that a fowl 
bred up to the standard could not help but have proper utility 
value for her breed, as the insistence on hecodion sroperly 
would bring her to the very pinnacle of her nature as a fowl and 
make all this possible. a scoffed at mongrels for the rea- 
son that they held to the belief that blood lines lost and con- 
fused in haphazard and hit and miss breeding would destroy 
these qualities in the fowl. 

The utility men are to be commended for their anxiety to 
breed up the average egg yields of their flocks to the highest 
possible point, but in the early days they made some very 
serious mistakes, and it was because of these mistakes, that the 
fancy class disagreed with them so violently. 

What I want to point out, more than anything else, is the 
effect which this disagreement between the two classes of 
breeders has had upon the modern farm hen, and I think that 
before I get thru I can show that they are not so very far apart 
in their achievements today for the reason that it is inevitable 
that the two classes should gradually work to a common ideal. 

I am more and more struck, as I go from show to show and 


judge fowls, with the fact that the utility shape, as it is ex- 
emplified by the he: " y laying hen, is coming to be the standard 
for the fancy fowl. This is because the Standard of Perfection, 
as it is now formulated, calls for a shape which comes from the 
pace " t by the utility stock, I mean the really good layer, rather 
than by any preconceived notions of fanciers. 

Let me be a little more explicit. The standard of the fanciers 
does not tolerate undersized hens merely because they have good 
color and markings. They must have length, breadth and size, 
such as is necessary in the heavy layer, before they will qualify 
under the Standard of Perfection. 

I think all will agree to this statement. Of course, up to this 
point there is no choice of opinion. Both breeders agree that 
the fowl must have shape and capacity and size for the breed to 
which it belongs in order to qualify. We know that under- 
sized, poorly developed, or stunted hens will not make good 
layers. 

The extreme utility faddists will not pay any attention to 
feathers or breed characteristics, so long as they have a fowl 
that has the size, the vigor and the stamina to be a heavy layer. 
This is just where the fancy breeders point out a grievance. 
They insist upon adherence to breed characteristics and as to 
color or markings. They want pure blood and nothing else 
for they believe, and it is true whether applied to poultry or to 
cattle, that blood lines preserved, in their purity, make for better 
erformance than where they are blended, and confused and 
ost in a maze of hit and miss breeding. 

I think that that is about all there is to the matter, except to 
state that this controversy has revolutionized the modern 
farm hen and made her into an entirely different fowl than she 
used to be. We are paying more attention to egg production, 
for we have learned so much more about it and about breed- 
ing for eggs. At the same time, we are insisting upon pure- 
bred flocks and uniform flocks in color and markings and ap- 
pearance for the reason that they pay better than mongrel 
flocks do. 

I think a story which Mr. D. Lincoln Orr, an eastern fancier, 
tells will illustrate just what we are coming to in the poultry 
breeding today. 

Mr. Orr was engaged in government work during the war. 
At one of his lectures, he was interrupted by a lady who said: 

“Mr. Orr, I appreciate the fact that you are a fancier of the 
blood, but I don’t care a snap about the appearance of my 
hens. What I want is eggs.’ 

Mr. Orr says that for a moment, he was at loss as to what he 
could say, but finally he told the following little story, which 
illustrates the feeling we all have, whether utility or fanciers, 
as to what the farm fowl is going to be: 

“Madam, suppose that you went to the store to buy a coat. 
You are offered a nice warm one for $10. It is of good, serv- 
iceable, warm material, but the sleeves are of different color; 
the buttons do not mateh i in size or color. Then, you are offered 
a coat for $25 which is equally warm, comfortable and service- 
able. The only difference is that it is made of material har- 
moniously blended thruout. The color is perfect, the buttons 
are the same size and color and it is a wonderfully good coat to 
look at. May I ask, Madam, which coat you would choose?” 

In order to keep the farm flock in its purity and to preserve 
the fine points which it may have, there is nothing so important 
as the manner in which the breeding pen is handl 

Most troubles with the farm flock originate in the breeding 
yard. Instead of buying one good cockerel or cock for the mat- 
ings, the farmer will buy half a dozen average ones and turn 
them loose to range with the whole flock. Eggs are set at ran- 
dom from each and every hen in the flock. As a result the pro- 
gress of the flock can advance only as fast as the flock average 
does, and experience shows that it usually does not advance at 
all but goes the other way. 

My plan would be to go thru the two or three hundred hens 
und pullets on the farm in the fall and (Continued on page 155\ 
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Citizens and Neighbors Wanted 


THE Great Southwest Association is a co-operative and non-profiting 
organization of Bankers, Ranchmen, Farmers, Merchants, Lawyers and Doctors, men 


who established the communities in which they live, who have weathered the storms of 
the experimental years and who now, with years of success in the past, desire to interest thinking 


farmers in their new country. 


These men are working together under the Associa- 
tion name and each has made a financial sacrifice 
for the betterment of the whole, and the general development 
of the territory they represent. 


Although this Association has no land to sell, the 
part of the Southwest which it represents offers farms 
at a very low price. They can be reared to large productivity, 
in the same methods by which land in the immediate sections 
has been paid for in a single year. 


Acclimated crops have solved the farming problem 
in the Southwest. The first farmers tried to grow 
the same crops raised in lowa and Illinois, but now great crops 
that fit the climate are being raised. Kafir Corn, Grain Sor- 
ghum, Sudan Grass, Broom Corn, Wheat, Alfalfa, Pinto Beans, 
and similar crops have proved very successful. 


It is men who were pioneers in this territory who 
invite you to become a part of their communities, and 
to share the success which they have achieved in the rolling 
stretches of Southwestern Soil. 


What Men You Know Say 


**I know of no section of the country that made more rey progress than this territory. It has found itself agriculturally. 


The crops of the territory are different from the rest of t 


crops that have been proved in the territory—broom corn, wheat, alfalfa, kafir, sudan grass, etc.’ 


**It is coming now to be understood that the 
problem of profitable farming in the South- 
west has been solved by many farmers. It 
may be solved by all who follow the methods 
which experience has demonstrated may be 
depended upon to produce an abundant crop.”’ 


John Fields. 





e country, but in that lies a largee part of their virtue, for they are 


Arthur’ Capper 


All information about ‘‘The Last Great West”’ 
will be supplied freely and gladly. Address 
all inquiries to 


THE GREAT 
SOUTHWEST ASSOCIATION 





**‘Southwestern Kansas is young. Its resources 
are largely undeveloped. Much less than half 
of it is under the plow. The soil is wonderful- 
ly productivewhen the right methods of agri- 
culture are used.”’ 

Henry J. Allen 
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A Wonderful Discovery; 
For Sick Baby Chicks 


Raltsing of chicks has been quite revolutionized by 
our discovery that nine-tenths of chick troubles start 
from a sour, slimy germ infested crop. So also with 
grown fowls 

Chicken's Crop Merely a Food Hopper 

You can seald out the water pans and hoppers but 
not the crop Domestic chicks in large numbers and 
small quarters are very different from the hen and 
chicks of open range The crop soon becomes unsani- 
tary an! leads to sour crop, bowel trouble and even 
colds and roup 

Left-over, Musty Food and Droppings 
cause most of the trouble, and 50 per cen* losses in 
raising chicks were common until it was found that a 
little Germozone in the drinking water counteracted 
this trouble and keeps the crop alwayssweet and pure. 


Now Easy to Raise 90 Per Cent of the Hatch. 

Ccermozone is the only perfect crop disinfector known 
to us that is entirely safe for bapy chicks. Given 3 
times a week as a preventive or daily as a medicine, it 
operates as these people testify: 


I never had a sick chick all last season.”—C. O. 
Petrain, Moline, ll. “Not a caseof White Diarrhoea 
in three years."-—Ralph Wurst, Erie, Pa. “Have S00 
chicks now 5 weeks oid and not a single case of bowel 
trouble.”-——Mrs. Wm. Christiana, Olive Ridge, New 
York lwo weeks after we started last spring we 
were a mighty discouraged pair. Every day from three 
to six chicks dead A neighbor put us next to Germ- 
ozone and we are now sure if we had had it at the 
start we would not have lost a single chick.”—Wm. 
E. Shepherd, Scranton, Pa. 
Germozone a Successful Remedy for 20 Years 
“My hens haven't quit laying all summer and my 
chicks did better than ever before, thanks to Germo- 
tone."’—- Mrs. Maggie Perkins, Callao, Mo. “Germozone 
savel my tlock of 3u0 chicks and turks.""—Capt. Robt 
A. Tyson, Calistoga, Calif. “I lost but 7 chicks out 
of 215 Ray A. Irvin, Chase, Mich “IL know 
Germozone is a preventative 
from bowel trouble.""—Mrs. J. A. Fleming, Cassville, 
W.Va. “I have never before seen such healthy chicks 
I would not try to raise chicks without Germozone.” 
J. R. Bakula, No. Buena Vista.la. “I never would 
have believed it 
saw,” 4. F. Lemke, Fargo, N. D 
ills that chicks are heir to.” A. ¢ 
Scott, Kas 


“Prevents all the 
’. Penniman, Fort 


Germozone Is a Wonder Worker 
for chicks, chickens, pigeons, cats, dogs, rabbits or other 
pet or domestic stock. It is preventive as well as curative, 
which is ten times better it is used most extensively 
for ro bowel trouble, snuffies, gieet, canker, swelled 
head, sore head, sores, wounds, loss of fur or feathers 
25 ct., 75 ct. and $1.50 sizes postpaid or at dealers 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed. BOOK FREE. 


GEO. H. LEE co., 





Latest Book 


Ann 


Famous Q 
py lla 


! don’t want to say this is a “cure-all” 
book on every branch of poultry raising, 
butit’s as complete as any I know of. It 
gives you the best of our 27 years’ ex- 
perience and is our catalog for 


OLD TRUSTY 


—— = ubator yee want for surest re- 
Sults this year. Th 

Seustr aoa be ink of how good Old 
to have 850,000 

owners. Write i» 

today for book 

—it’s free. 





Box 201, Glen Eliyn. Til. 

7 Leading Varieties, Good = stock. 
Shipped parcels post prepaid.Cat- 
am HIG ury Hatchery, Box 18. New Washington, 0. 

K ulps great laying strain, 

R. C. Br. Leghorns size, quality, select eggs 
: D r 15,84 per 60 Parcel post pe tid. 8.W. Hensel, Basil,0 
White Leghorn Hatching 

oh the. _— Baby Chicks Writ 

for ¢ -D- eA. Evansville. Ind 
BABY CHICKS | aT cents eachand up. 17 
leading breeds. Catalog 

free. Springfield Hatcheries, Bo« C. Springfield, O 
BEST BREEDS: Poultry, Ducks, Geese Turkeys, 
+ Guineas, Hares, Cavies, Pigs and Hol- 

stein Calves. Catalog Free. H. A. Soader, Sellersville, Pa. 


23 thoroughbred var- } 

ieties Catalog free 

Mammoth Hatchery, 
BABY CHICKS sustains tarintes, Good stork. 
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WHITE DIARRHEA 

There is perhaps no disease thai is so | 
discouraging and altogether dishearten- 
ing to raising poultry as white disrrhea. 
One hatches off an incubator of beautiful | 
little chicks and feels he has a fine start 
towards a pen full of fries. For a day or 
two they delight his eye. Then he notices 
one or two standing around, listless, sleep- 
ing. Next day there is a little speck of 
white below the vents, and then in two or 
three days one opens the brooder to find 
them dead, with a half dozen others 
sleeping their lives away. 


by, we 


ase do not recognize the seriousness of 
white diarrhea. They do not realize that 
it must be stamped out promptly or their 





; come. 


future with chickens is endangered, not 
only for that year, but for the years to 
If left alone to run its course, a 
virulent attack of this disease is quite 
likely to carry off one-half to three-fourths 
of the season’s hatch, and leave the in- 
fection to repeat its destruction the fol- 





Have not lost a chick | 


A healthier bunch, now, you never | 


| 


lowing year. 

Science has been giving its time to this 
disease, and has learned four things that 
are of vital importance: 

First, the disease is caused by bacilli 
that inhabit the blood, ovaries and intes- 
tines of the chicks. 

Second, the disease may be 
the medium of a common drin 
tain or feeding pan. 

Third, chicks that contract white 
diarrhea and recover, usually harbor the 


<r thru 


cing foun- 


bacilli all their lives, and transmit it to 
their progeny. 
Fourth, the disease may be introduced | 


into a flock by eggs laid by hens that once 
had it. yn 
Consider the significance of this. It 


means that a flock once contaminated 


f| with white diarrhea is doomed for breed- 


| ing purposes and should be fattened and 





| have 
hatched only 


sold. Unless this is done, the disease is | 
certain to make its appearance every year, 
ready to destroy its fifty to seventy-five | 
percent of new chicks. The immediate 
however, need not be so drastic. 
The mortality can be 
|\low—down to eight or ten perecent—by 
| adopting two methods: 

First, keep sour milk before the chicks 
all the time. This is a wonderful stim- 
ulant to the digestive organs and is rich 
in easily assimilated food elements, which | 


steps, 
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Many chicken raisers new to the die- | ence 


‘through the yolk. 





| half or two-thirds your chicks. 
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The Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the ba- 
cillus Baeterium Pullorum transmitted 
There is scarcely a 
hatch without some infected chicks. The 


|germs multiply very rapidly and one in- 
| fected chick may infect the entire brood 
|The germs can be killed by the use of 
preventives 
| the germs should be given as soon as the 


Intestinal Antiseptics to kill 


chicks are out of the shell. Is is much 
easier to prevent than it is to cure. 


How to Prevent White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White Diar- 
rhea, so thought I would tell my experi- 

I used to lose a great many Ione 
this cause, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort, I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept 
228, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 
63c packages, raised 300 White Wyan- 
dottes and never lost one or had one sick 
after giving the medicine and my chickens 
are larger and healthier than ever before 
I have found this company thoroughly 
reliable and always get the remedy by 
return mail.—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Bea- 
consfield, Iowa. 


Don‘t Wait 

Don’t wait until White Diarrhea. gets 
Don’t let 
it get started. Beprepared. Write today. 
Let us prove to you that Walko will pre- 
vent White Diarrhea. Send 63c for box on 
our guarantee—your money back if not 
satisfied. 


Walker Remedy Co. Dept.228, Waterloo, Ia. 


Saves Baby Chicks 


Put Avicol in the drinking water. 


Most people lose half of every hatch, 
|and seem to expect it. Chick cholera or 
white diarrhoea is the trouble. The U. S. 








'Government states that over half the 


kept exceedingly | 


gives the chick stre ngth to resist the die- | 


ease. Also it contains an acid that seems | 
to check the virility of the bacilla. 

Second, use some good antiseptic in the 
drinking water. The chick drinks water 
for days after it refuses all food, so that 
an antiseptic or germicide taken into its 
system will help destroy the bacilli. There | 
are also well-advertised remedies that are 
very effective, I know, for I have tried 
them 


The adoption of these methods will help | 


raise the flock to marketable age. The 
really effective thing to do then 1s to sel 
off every chicken on the place, plow up the | 
chicken yards, and buy new stock from 
breeders that you know are positively free 
from disease. Then watch every fowl and 
egg that comes to the } ylace for breedin g 
purposes, for, like 
prevention is worth many pounds of cure. 


A. * Ind. 


MARK YOUNG CHICKS 

The commercial toe punches are a good | 
investment for the poultryman. We 
mark the early chicks so that the best of 
them can be retained for breeding stock 
when the flock is culled. They are apt to 
better development than birds 
two or three weeks later, 
even if the age is indefinite and difficult 
to determine by the size and appearance 
of the plumage. 


all y Are ases, an ounce of | 
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chicks hatched die from this cause. 

An Avicol tablet in the 
drinking water, will positively 
save your little chicks from 
all such diseases. Inside of 48 
hours the sick ones will be as 
lively as_ crickets. Avicol 
keeps them healthy and makes 
them ae and develop. 

Mrs. Wm. May, Rego, Ind., writes: “I 
was losi 10 or 16 chicks a day from 
diarrhoea before I received the Avicol. I 
haven't lost a one since.” 

It costs nothing to try Avicol. If you 
| don’t find that it prevents and promptly 
cures white diarrhoea and all other bowel 
diseases of poultry, tell us and your 
money will be refunded by return mail. 
Avicol is sold by most druggists and poul- 
try remedy dealers, or you can send 25c 
or 50c today for.a package by mail post- 
pe - Burrell-Dugger Co., 142 Columbia 

ldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 













stops chicks dying 
DAY OLD CHICKS 


Guaranteed to 1,500 miles Eggs 
4 Ae wg Bar. Rocks, 8. C. W 
8. C. & R. C. Reds, W 
wr. Bull & W. Orp. Catalog free 
Goshen Poultry Farms, B 5, Goshen, indians B 5, Goshen, Indians 


64 — #51 BREEDS Norebern raised” ene 64 BREEDS Monts exons 


Ducks, Geese, Turkeys. Fowls, Begs, Incuba- 
tors all at low prices. 27th year. Largest plant. 
Large new Poultry Guide and Catalog FREE. 


R. F. NEUBERT Co.. Box 526. Mankato. Mina 

















peste, ro Reds, Buff Coeenees, w. Lhe m= at 
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68 BREEDS 22= 


10,000 prices. Large catalog. 4 cents. A. A. ZIEM 


BARY CHICKS riP¥ ca Taney 


White Wyandottes. Buff saf> 
eg Automatic 8 et a for prices 


1949 COCKEREL Bd 
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When buying day-old chicks we al-| : 
ways give them a different mark so they TI 111 
\. 





can be traced and their quality and growth 
studied at any time during the season. If 
special hatching eggs are ordered to ob- 
tain new blood for the flock the chicks 
are marked with a different combination 
of punches, Then all the marks are put 
down in the record book as it is risky to 
trust to memory when the accuracy of 
the breeding operations is at stake. 

It pays to take time in marking the 
chicks and make a clean round hole in the 
web which will not heal up and efface 
the mark. Two people working together 
are necessary for the best results. One 
holds the chick securely with its foot ex- 
tended. The other spreads the toes wide 
apart and makes the punch thru the web. 
Such marks, if properly made, will last 
thru the lifetime of the bird and a hen four 
years old will show a hole made in the 
web of her foot before her first meal in 
the brooder house. 

There is apt to be a slight speck of 
blood where the hole is punched and it is 
best to place the chicks on a clean brooder 
floor covered with straw chaff soon after 
the punching work is done. At least give 
them some scratch feed and a place to 
exercise and keep busy so they will have 


no time to examine each other’s feet and n > . 

start the toe-picking habit.—R. K., Mich. = . =~ OvER . qunnatiion 

GROWING TOPNOTCH BROILERS modern farmers know 
and use the best engine. Surely 


The best broilers we have grown have 
been of the American breeds. They were in their wise choice there is a 


fattened for ten days on a sloppy mash of —S “ 
cornmeal and sour milk. “Phey were : a message that vitally concerns 
marketed when at a uniform weight of 
three pounds each and carried enough fat 
to make the carcass plump and the meat 
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Jou, also, 


. pee Citoopeced acceptance of the 
sweet and juicy. Such broilers bring re- : perme ip dus due tte the 


ss 


- 








eat orders from the dealers that buy. - i ‘ 
One breed of broilers in a crate makes : ote apr ach house which manufac- ; 
the best appearing crate and will bring SS tures this p' enomenal farm engine. Over ‘ 
the best prices. When broilers are of all ! . = $15,000,000 was paid by farmers for “Z 3 
types and colors they are apt to be of LS S Engines because of Quality which makes —S ' 
mixed weights and hotel or restaurant 5 for service---and performance—ard sur- SS 
buyers who select them will not be satis- Ye 2 plus power—and enduring farm a ; 
fied as they cannot serve equal portions Ay: engine dependability. a a 
on the dining table. ere. , — i 
Nothing a. gained by skimping on the : 4° Magneto ignition service from more > 7: 
} ’ ~ le 0 dee ay than e00 Bosch Service Stations. |= 
feed when raising broilers. It takes feed = = And = =. ; 
to maintain life and develop bodily é “NS ; thousands of “Z dealers fur- SS n 
growth. The quicker the broilers can be nish Fairbanks-Morse service to every = . 
brought to the desired market weights the ; 3 engine buyer. See your desler today. : 
greater the chances for profit. Cockerels ~ TP 
kept beyond the broiler age should be | | we: ; we eh ig ta P, 
suitable for breeding stock or they All F.O.B.E . 











should be caponized. Pian the fatten- SS 
ing period so the market will be ready for FAIRBANKS, MORSE& CO 
the stock when they are ready to go. If Se, MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 
they are left on the grower’s hands after , 
eating much fattening food, they may lose 
their appetites and have to be held over 
several days and that means a serious 
loss when feeding a large flock of birds. 
Broilers are fattened by increasing the 
ration and reducing the exercise. They 
must not be half starved until placed in 


the fattening pens with the idea of mak- = 
ing up for lost time. The birds that have BULL DOG: wMewW and STUMP PULLER. 
ST. OA a 























made a rapid vigorous growth are the 


kind that take on fat — A stunted 

wm : - ae sts , - - 

a tee es “9 G. x. Idom profitably ad All steel machine. New design. Strong, easy to op- 

= erate. Horse power machine develops 60 or 90 tons, 

— Only five parts. Heavy steel base. Chilled steel bear- 

ings. Tough steel drum. Accurately spaced, hardened 
teeth. Double safety latch, 


BOTH HAND AND HORSE POWER 


Hand machine develops 30 or 60 tons. Pulls any 
stump which any other puller can move and, we be- 
lieve, quicker and with less effort. Frame one solid 
casting. High and low speeds. High wheels and 














DRESSING MARKET POULTRY 

How are chickens killed when they are 
shipped dressed? Would like to know the 
best way to pack them.—V. M., Iowa. 

The best method of killing chickens 
when they are to be dressed for market 




















is to use a killing knife, thrusting it into 7 
the throat and striking the jugular vein ag oy or bate Rg Bg or 
in order to bleed the fowl. One of the ey against defects for three years. Sold on Co ot. 
best methods for packing the dressed / a, straight cash basis. No agent's <“o o> <* 
chickens is to place them in a barrel or| — n Gecounts, no special oGers. a. oy 
good solid box packing ice about them as ONTO Ms ee, 
the chickens are packed. The preference . Immediate Delivery Guaranteed. > e> w° Pal 

of the individual receiver varies and he| 4 MOHR STEEL Co. ie 
should be consulted by you before you| ‘gi- 2814-26th St 07 = - 
ship any dressed poultry. He will be very} <*tea |" 353 Hertel Ave. <> 2 P 

glad to tell you how he wants them Ay Gan Rrensince OMY ¥ 

shipped, \ — a wy 
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AUTOMATIC FEEDERS FOR HENS 
N the farm where time, feed and 
O labor must be conserved an auto- 
matic scratch-grain feeder is almost 
an indispensable part of the equipment in 


the poultry house. Besides regulating the 
feeding of scratch grains far better than 
can be done by any system of hand feed- 
ing, the automatic feeder insures cleanli- 
ness, and it encourages exercise—always 
a vital consideration for egg production, 
especially in winter when the birds must 
be confined closely indoors for weeks and 
months at a time. Many large egg farms 
ire now equipped with batteries of self- 


feeders simply for the exercise which they | 


induce because of their method of scat- 
scratch grains in litter on the 
henhouse floors On cold, dark days in 
winter the automatic feeder is about the 
only device that will keep the hens active 
und warm from dawn to dark. Fowls are 
early risers, which is not always true of 
their owners on cold winter niornings, 
nd very often if the hand system of 
feeding 1s employed exclusively the hens 
must stand round in the cold for an hour 

two waiting for their grain. 
f an automatic feeder in the henhouse 


tering 


eliminates all waiting by the hens for | 


their morning meal; the poultryman may 
even be absent for an entire day and the 
fowls will still get their proper allowance 
f grain, if they hustle industriously 
enough for it. 

The farm poultryman who has been 
.ccustomed for years to hand feeding may 
be inclined to regard the automatic feeder 
as a device that will waste grain by allow- 
ing the fowls to gorge themselves to the 
limit But such is not the case, else it 
would not be employed so generally on 
special egg farms where efficiency and net 
results count. It has been found that, 


even tho it were not possible to adjust | 


the automatic feeder to let fall varying 


quantities of grain, its use would not | having the simplest feeding device and of | 


The use | 
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| frequent, it is obvious that unless the 
; conditions of the weather is taken into 
| consideration and the ration is regulated 
accordingly, all grains being carefully 
measured, the hens often will be getting 
either too little or too much feed, meaning 
in either instance a waste of grain. With 
| the wide range of adjustment possible in 
most self-feeders, the manager can quickly 
regulate just how much or how little 
grain shall be let fall at a time, from 
a few grains to a handful, thus regulating 
approximately the quantity of grain which 
will be available to the fowls on any 
| particular day. Then, in the case of most 
|fowls, nature will assist still further in 
the process of regulating the quantity of 
grain consumed by influencing the ap- 
petites of the birds to conform to their 
individual requirements. 

Hens accustomed to hand feeding will 
generally overfeed for a few weeks after 
a self-feeder is installed, but that tendency 
| is overcome in the course of time. There 
is, as a rule, less danger of fowls of the 
nonsitting breeds overfeeding than there 
is with birds of the heavier breeds. The 
feeder may be adjusted at any time, of 
course, to scatter very few grains, or it 
may be elevated slightly out of reach of 
the fowls and thus compel them to jump 
higher in order to reach the “‘bait,”’ an 
effective way of discouraging over-feeding 
on the part of heavy birds. If the feeder 
can be so adjusted that the birds in a 
pen will be feeding amost continually 
thruout the day, 
| usually will be most satisfactory. 

Trouble is seldom experienced in ac- 
| customing fowls to operate an automatic 
feeder. And once they learn the trick of 
operating such a source of feed supply 
| they will peck at the bait from dawn to 
|dark. It seems to furnish them sport and 
j}amusement and, incidentally, exercise as 
well as feed, and they never seem to tire 
of it, probably because their efforts are 
| rewarded. Pullets may be started with a 
| self-feeder as soon as they are able to work 
| the device and feed themselves, in some 
cases when they are mere chicks. 

There are several reliable makes of 
| automatic feeders on the market. Those 








results from the layers | 
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each other, thru a 
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the top and 
to it. Then I 
hopper in the 
and filled it 
By hanging 
the birds can- 
ter into it. 
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enough to keep 
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winters. They are made in a moment and 
cost nothing to make. There may be 
nothing new or novel in this, but it was 
new to me.—H. J. M. 


DUCKLINGS FOR SPRING 
MARKETS 

Rearing ducklings for the spring 
|}markets offers a splendid profit-making 
opportunity. The reasons for this are that 
ducklings are ready for sale at an early 
age; they are not fastidious in their food, 
and beyond leg-weakness they do not 
suffer from disease; they do not require 
much brooding as they are heavily 
feathered; ducks, when reared for table 
purposes only, do not require much room 

The accommodations provided for 
young ducklings need not be very 
elaborate: a large shed, with the front 
boarded half-way up, and the remainder 
covered with wire-netting, being the chief 
item. Of course the roof must be tight 
land the floor of this shed should be high 
|and dry, because dampness is one of the 
things most detrimental to success. 

In one corner of the shed should be a 








promote gluttonous habits in the fowls | the largest capacity are usually the most | sleeping compartment which is somewhat 


to as great an extent as 


more closed and warmer 
than the exercising shed. 





does hand feeding where a 
large amount of grain is 
thrown to the birds twice 
a day Under the latter 
system of feeding there is a 
long interval between meals 
so that the birds are always 
ravenously hungry at feed- 
ing time, and as a con- 
sequence a wild scramble 
ensues among the fowls 
the moment the grain is 
distributed. Each bird is 
intent on filling its crop 
while the feed holds out, 
ind therefore the more ac- 
tive the fowl the more 
grain it picks up before the 
supply is exhausted. The 
iutomatic feeder, on the 
other hand, encourages leis- 
urely feeding, for when the 
hens learn that a 
steady supply of grain is 
forthcoming there will be 
no inducement for a wild 
scramble at any time. The 
only natural method for a 
fowl to feed is a little at a time but 
continuously thruout the day 

Nature prompts more o! less accurately 
the kinds and quantities of feed required 
by fowls under different conditions. For 
fowls 








once 


Simple qd if 


sudden changes in the 
ippetites for different kinds of grain occur 
during sudden and severe changes in the 
weather, as nearly every larmer poultry- 
man knows. If a flock is hand fed an equal 
quantity of grain each day during the 
seasons when changes in the weather are 


instance, 





One way is to obtain a large 
packing case, and after thor- 
oly white-washing it, bed it 
thickly in straw or chaff. 
Before ducklings are re- 
moved from the nest or in- 
cubator to the coop or fos- 
ter mother, it is essential to 
see that they are quite dry, 
and that they do not get 
chilled the first few days. 
For the first twenty-four 
hours they do not require 
any food, and for their first 
few meals oatmeal, well 
boiled in skimmilk or water, 
and dried off with mid- 
dlings, we have found quite 
suitable. This mash should 
not be fed “sloppy,” nor 
yet too stiff, but just the 











rd for th é chicke ns’ drink ing dish. 





| desirable for the farmer. A feeder should 
not remain empty for a single hour after 
the members of a flock have become ac- 
production is to be 


-W. P., Ind. 


customed to it, if 
maintained at normal 
DRY MASH BOX 

Looking about for material with which 
to make some dry mash boxes, I found 
some joints of stovepipe in the junk heap 
and some empty tobacco boxes. By boring 
a hole in each side of a box and running two 





Notice un the back- 


ground another container with chickens contaminatina their food 


happy medium. “Little and 
often,” is our motto in feed- 
ing ducklings, and we give 
the above mash every three 
hours in small quantities 

| After the first week, and until six weeks 
| old they will grow faster if fed not less 
than four times a day. Gradually w 

begin giving cracked corn, whole wheat 
| Soaked oats, barley, buckwheat and othe: 
{available grains. Each noon we giv 

}ground bone or beef scraps and a good 
mess of sprouted oats, lettuce or dandelion 
Fresh drinking water should be always 
at hand, but ducks being fattened for 
market do not need a swimming poo 


—S. I 
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IT PAYS TO CULL 
HEN may receive the best feed in 


the world but unless she has the 

physical characteristics that mark 
the heavy layer, she will always be a 
“boarder.” To illustrate, I have in mind 
one pen where all the hens were given ex- 
actly the same feed; one hen laid 250 eggs 
and another laid only six during that same 
period. Another hen laid 268 eggs while 
a hen right beside her receiving the same 
feed laid only three. 

The problem for the poultryman who 
has a lot of expensive feed which he hopes 
to convert into eggs is to feed that feed 
only to hens that have the ability to use 
that feed efficiently. This is not a serious 
problem because the ‘‘boarders’” can be 
easily detected. Nature marks the poor 
layer with certain physical characteristics 
so that it is easy to pick her out. 

In the state of Missouri last year, thru 
the efforts of the Agricultural Extension 
Department, approximately 250,000 birds 
were examined for laying qualities and 
about 80,000 of these were condemned. 
It was estimated that by 
eliminating these “board- 
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_ The ability to cull chickens intelligently 
is of indispensable value to the poultry 
man. Mr. C. C. Morgan of Adair county, 
Missouri learned how to cull chickens and 
then went to a sale to buy some hens. 
He bought four dozen on the condition 
that he be permitted to have first choice 
out of the flock of 125 hens, paying a 
premium of ten cents apiece for that 
privilege. He selected the four dozen and 
went home. The man who bought the 
remainder of the hens believed that the 
layers could not be found so he thought 
he bought his birds cheap. Mr. Morgan’s 
forty-eight hens averaged twenty-five eggs 
the first forty-five days, which was con- 
siderably more than the other man re- 
ceived who had about twice as many hens. 

Mr. W. W. Welling, the county agent 
of the same county was talking to a farmer 
who did not believe that there was any- 
thing to the culling idea. Mr. Welling 
wanted to buy some hens for his own use 
so he decided to give the farmer a practical 
demonstration of culling efficiency. He 
offered to buy eight hens providing he 
could select the hens. The farmer agreed. 
Mr. Welling selected eight hens and took 
them home. They laid an average of five 
eggsaday. He had gotten practically the 
only hens in the flock that were laying at 





Young orchards are much better for 
the young stock than old orchards, so if 
you have none, do not hesitate to put out a 
few trees if merely to partially shade the 
young stock. Peach trees are especially 
recommended. Old orchards are apt to 
be too well shaded, so that they hold the 
dew too long in the morning, keeping the 
grass wet and damp. 

In many sections of New Jersey, es- 
pecially where egg farming is quite gen- 
eral, peach trees are planted entirely for 
the purpose of shading the young stock. 
The fruit from these trees is not highly 
valued, the soil being to blame I imagine. 

There is no better combination on earth 
than fruit, poultry and, possibly, bees. 
One way to double your income from the 
land is to give the growing stock range 
thru the young orchard while it is ma- 
turing.—C. C. 8. 

SKIMMILK FOR POULTRY 

Many commercial poultrymen con- 
sider that skimmilk is worth more for 
poultry feeding than for hog feeding, and 
freely outbid the hog raiser for supplies. 
Skimmilk the year-a-round is a valuable 
addition to the poultry diet, and during 
the growing season is especially so, con- 





taining elements which seem to make 
chickens grow as nothing 
else will. Skimmilk is also 





ers” a saving of $177,806 
was made in feed. After 
the culls were selected they 
were kept in a separate pen 
for a short time to see 
whether the judgment of 
those selecting the poor 
birds was correct. A few 
of the results are typical. 
In Johnson county, 89 birds 
were culled out of a flock of 
290 hens. These culls were 
confined fora week and they 
laid only two eggs. In Jas- 
per county, they found 100 
culls ina flock of 160. After 
eliminating the culls, the 








. valuable in any ration de- 
- “= signed to fatten poultry. 
£ Where a meat product to 
> feed laying poultry is not 
obtainable, skimmilk often- 
times will solve the prob- 
lem. There are expert poul- 
trymen who consider skim- 
milk, bran, and cracked 
corn, one of the best laying 
rations there is, judged by 
results. Theoretically it is 
open to criticism, and on the 
face of it variety is lacking. 
But under farm conditions 
its adoption may well be- 
come first class manage- 
= ment. 








egg production of the main 
flock did not decrease. The 
culls produced one egg in 
two days. In DeKalb coun- 
ty, 84 culls were picked from a flock of 
140 hens and no loss occurred in the egg 
production. 

The first thing they looked for when 
starting to cull a flock, was old age. All 
hens, except some of the lighter breeds 
such as the Leghorns and Minorcas, should 
be disposed of after having served two 
laying seasons. The lighter breeds may 
lay profitably for three seasons. If the 
culling is done in the fall, the early molters 
can be detected and these are culled out. 
The time of molt marks the end of the 
laying season for the hen and an early 
molter has a correspondingly short laying 
season. A hen that has bright yellow 
shanks, beak or ear-lobes should be dis- 
posed of because a heavy layer will have 
a pale color at these places. A good 
layer will also have a sharp keel and pin- 
bones. If the skin is coarse and if the keel 
and pinbones are coarse, the hen has poor 
possibilities as a heavy layer. 

A further indication of laying qualities 
is the depth of the bird’s body. A heavy 
layer has a deep body. The depth may be 
measured by the distance from the pin- 
bones to the end of the keel. If this dis- 
tance is less than “five fingers,’’.as meas- 
ured by the spread of the fingers, the bird 
shows poor capacity. One other im- 
portant consideration is the condition and 
spread of the pinbones. If the pinbones 
are close together and hard and unyield- 
ing, the probabilities are that no eggs have 
passed between them for some time. 

The characteristics of pullets that will 
make heavy layers are not so well defined. 
The safest procedure is to cull only the 
weak, undersized and deformed birds and 
then wait until the laying season has well 


Showing clover range for chickens in young orchard on a Dallas county, Iowa, farm. 


|all. The farmer got an egg only once in a 
while.—R. E. 


RANGE FOR GROWING STOCK 

Growing stock does best in a young 
orchard. The range over the grass and in 
the shade seems to be just the thing to 
make the youngsters thrive and grow. 
If they are kept confined and carefully 
tended until they are four weeks old, you 
will have ‘ittle or no losses to contend with, 
so far as oeing affected by damp grass and 
chilling is concerned. 

Nothing better than a catch crop of 
alfalfa in the orchard could be provided 
for the young stock. Green food in any 
form has long been recognized as an im- 
portant element in the rations of all 
fowls, whatever their ages. Alfalfa or 
clover seeded in the young orchard will 
supply this important element at slight 
cost. 

Where it is impossible to give the chicks 
a grass run, the Maryland station has dis- 
covered that large quantities of dry wheat 
bran in the ration will serve practically 
the same purpose. The way this fact 
was discovered was quite accidental. 
Two pens of chicks, each having a large 

ssy run were used in a feeding test. 

he pen having unlimited quantities of 
bran ate very little of the green food, while 
the pen having no bran stripped their run 
of every blade of the green food. 

This shows that the elements contained 
in green food are highly necessary to the 
economical development of the growing 
stock. There is no sense in the farmer 
paying high prices for wheat bran when he 
can supply the same advantages at a much 
cheaner figure in the form of unlimited 








advanced before further examination. 


alfalfa or clover range. 





Thefarm with only asmall 
home supply of skimmilk, 
yet running a big flock of 
hens, can afford frequently to arrange 
with other farmers for 5 mee Nearly 
always the hundred-weight price asked 
is low, the feeding value of the material 
being considered. Dealing with trust- 
worthy people, the poultrykeeper can get 
along with once-a-week deliveries or col- 
lections in cool weather, twice-a-week in 
warm. The seller is instructed to deposit 
the skimmilk in a barrel, and to drain off 
the water when the curd rises. It is the 
curd which is desired. In this manner 
a notable saving in transportation is 
effected.—J. B. 


DECAYED FOOD NOT GOOD 

Decayed food should never be given 
to fowls. There is a temptation to do this 
when meat or vegetables are around the 

lace which have become too old for the 
amily to eat. People thoughtlessly seem 
to take it for granted that fowls have some 
way of disposing successfully of the 
poisons that are set loose in the decom- 
position of meat and other foods. So far 
as we know fowls are no more able to do 
this than any other animal. 

These decayed foods will at the least 
upset the digestions of the fowls and when 
that is done the way is opened for the 
advent of real ailments. If given reason- 
able choice, fowls will not eat decayed 
food, but if very hungry for some such 
food as meat will eat it even if pretty 
badly spoiled.—R. 8. 


The best way to make sure ducks will 
come back at night when given the liberty 
of a running stream of water is to fence off 
a portion of the water and keep them in- 
side of the fence. 
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Bx /Rtnl| |e | BETTER HOMES 
FOWL CHOLERA , oy, \\, BIGGER CROPS 


not only a_ present yl ROTECT the health and 


of dar ger to the poultry industry 
Middle West as a whole but its ® ‘ well-being of your family. 
prevalence, together with the Put running water in the home. 
t interference with breeding and Enjoy the comfort of hot and cold 


‘tion, is resulting in substantial : ; 
water in kitchen, laundry and bath. 


I 

‘ 

‘ 

losses to the individual, which are not so 

' realized as they should be. Running water in barns and pasture 
It is a highly infectious and usually very helps mightily in raising better stock. 

rapidly fatal disease, a large percentage Cows given a generous supply of good, 

dying within three days after exposure. pure water produce more good, pure milk. 

In this respect, it differs considerably from 

tuberculosis which acts very slowly and ] 

causes the bird to become very light and 








ing 


to waste away 

Fowl cholera is fundamentally a blood 
disease altho the microrganisms causing 
it may be found in nearly all of the organs **Hand and Power Pumps for all uses 
of the infected fowl. The causative or- A Deming Sprayer will boost profits on 
ganism is found oceasionally in the in- your garden truck, fruit and berries, and 
testinal canal of appare ontly healthy birds pay for the installation of a Deming 
under favorable natural conditions of Water System. 


environment If, for any reason, the : 
vitality of the bird is lowered, these germs Z| The powerful, penetrating spray from a 
may increase in virulence This very ~ Deming Sprayer will kill the bugs and 
ten brings on an epidemic, as the fowl’s worms, blight and scale that are 
natural ability to destroy and absorb ; robbing you of the hard-earned 
bacteria is immediately and completely dollars that would pay for dozens 
paralyzed. The birds in the flock often : of vital improvements and 
appear apparent ly — when the _ scene’ shied 
appearance of the < mease causes the <—e | , et us teli you more abouw 
iden death of the birds. They may be ? tS a ee 
aaa de: ud aie the roosts or on the mn! of operation and low cost. 
nests in the morning. It is very unusual : Catalogs free on request.|, 


o see birds sick at the beginning of the ae eR 
oid sila nh atew days aor eee Pe - ~ THE DEMING co. 
, 1003 Depot St., Salem, O. 


Crerms ma ported from neighbore- 
ins bringing them 

is. Birds may 

shows where 

re not 

disease 

are full 


pings frm Le 's Cheaper 
































arinking wate or trom 
Symptoms V4 c “to Raise 
” ot _ 
mopt 3 i ne presence of ¥ 
suddenness of the death. 
erie f the 


iter 


ithers Ey han to Aatch more and lose time and money. It Pag, 
’ fj Tr ° * 4 . . 7 
other 4 means right feeding and right digestion — health and 


) growth. yi the ea y way to be sure of both is to 
id bright ’ give them the ideal feed for little chicks: 


f diarrhea a 
birds have a Pratts 


er high te npelr iture, stretch their heads 
and necks forward, or from side to side, Buttermilk Baby ( Chick Food 
and finally extreme weakness comes on, 
the head falls forward, mucus oozes from This “‘baby food for baby chicks’ contains 
the mouth, and the eyes are closed. At exactly the things most needed to build bone, 
death, the skin of the breast and abdomen muscle and feather, to prevent common chick 
is frequently reddened diseases, to make chicks live and grow fast. 
ing and examining the dead C. E. Brett, Dept. of Poultry Service, Rhode 
conge stion of blood Island State College, writes : 
aneys mesentery, “I have used your Baby Chick Food with the best 
testinal content 1s success and would gladly recommend it to anyene 
wanting such food. I mot only used it for baby 
chicks, but for those fve to seven weeks of age.” 


Test Pratts Buttermilk Baby Chick Food at our risk:— 





liver is en- 

has whitish 

is enlarged, 

ir. The **Your Money Back if YOU Are Not Satisfied” 

mass more or 

lhe heart is 

hic. d rhe find- Write for Pratt; Baby Chick Book—Free 
the final proof of the 


in any given case PRATT FOOD COMPANY 


vubt bird ilive in crate - . : 
bird packed in ice to the veterinary Philadelphia Chicago Toronto 
rtment ol oO state yo ce 
— . your . lleg Pratts Animal and Poultry Regulators and Remedies, 
. Treatment ; Hog Tonic, Cow Remedy, Dip and Disinfectant. 
Having made certain that your birds 


have the genuine fowl cholera, the im- 


mediate slaughter of infected birds is BABY HI 10 (00 aren (pam SO. Wit ROW LE ORN Farmrange Chicks 18¢ 
imperative as they are a source of danger Kinolis Hatchery, ys, Holland, Mich an x licrest ORNS Sina ot cs 2 
a, lowa 





Sold by 60,000 dealers. There's one near you. 
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On discovering dead birds proceed im- 
mediately as follows: 

1. Place dead birds temporarily out of 
reach of the other birds. 

2. Look for characteristic yellow and 
bright green droppings and spray them 
with three percent solution of any reliable 
coal tar disinfectant. 

3. Isolate birds that are stuck up be- 
hind until you find that the disease is 
genuine and then kill. 

4. Immerse all drinking fountains and 
pans in a tub of three percent coal tar 
disinfect ant for an hour,return them to the 
house and put in the drinking water one 
thirty grain sodium  sulpho-carbolate 
tablet per gallon of water. This prevents 


germs from passing thru the water into 
the other birds and helps to kill the germs p 
in the intestinal tract. = A y) 


5. Burn with oil or bury at least three 














feet deep all dead bodies and all the 
yellow and green excreta that can be 


e 
gathered.—R. T. P. A Shb f 
_ ‘THE MARKET DUCK _ Nei Or O yours 
sn Se Se ae knows -Ask him 


comfortable. ‘ : 
eee not feed much green stuff while fat- Union Carbide brings city lighting and cooking 
ning. renl illion” j 
eS ae convenience to half a million American farm homes. 
able duck culture as the fowls “run off” Some of these better lighted houses must be near your 
eir nesn. . 
Avoid excitement, especially during the own farm. 
laying season. ~ : . 
A filthy duck yard and a filthy hog pen Next time you pass a neighbor’s house wh 
thy ; ne | g e ere 
a ge oe Union Carbide is used, stop and talk things over. Ask 
weeks to put on the “finishing touches” him how he likes it; question his wife about cooking 
in fettoning Goske a pee i ashes with gas. You'll be told what a blessing it is to have 
equal parts of bran, cornmeal and mid- mellow, white light in every room of the house, in the 
diag, ont one-eighth quantity of beef barn for evening chores and in other out-buildings 
scraps.—h. 5. 4 : ’ : : . 
a Y “3 neighbor’s wife will tell you what a convenience 
aici er ee i ths ad and comfort it is to cook with gas—especially in the 
hardier than any chick, but up to this time hot summer months coming so soon, 


the — are very tender things and need 


he bes e i i - . 
= t of car ae attention to bring suc Why Carbide Gas Has Been Used for 
The main thing is to keep them dry and Lighting and Cooking for Twenty Years 


never let them be exposed to rains, cold 
winds, or bad weather of any sort. We 


: . Carbid j EL ; 
keep our poults confined in the mornings h ceaniees oe © ae nay 1] Requires very little room. 
until the dew is off the grass, and keep 2 Nearest Ii vey lie! alia Relies y 
them under shelter all day in rainy F sa reali rit es ) > dtr ention but a few times a 
weather. N y : ; 
E : No expert attention needed. Costs nothing to operate when not in 
On feeding, cracked grains are better 3 13 use. " : 
for them than sloppy food. When they 4A year's supply of Union Carbide Ss : 
§ ° She a ne pe . Seldom needs repairs, 
can range they are greedy devourers of rors one trip trom town. 14 P 
bugs and insects and all sorts of green food. RAiny house, new or old, easily 5 Eve : m tei ‘ 
al g o equipped for gas lighting and cooking. 15 very room has its own bright light. 


These materials should be plentifully pro- 


vided in some form when poults can not 16 Xo carrying of lights from room to 


a2 > 
6 Burns clean without soot or odor. 





st their natural supply.—R. 8. “2 , : : 
& uP . 7 Cooking flame the hottest known. 17a" Saitdines light m1 an and 
4 ornin 
CHEDDAR CHEESE MADE AT HOME & Increases property value more than and late evening chores. , 
Continued from page 136 its cost. 18 Saves all the daily labor of refilling 
clean cheesecloth, bring the corners of the Q Carbide gas the only artificial farm = caaghas = , 
cloth around over the top loosely, and fuel for both lighting and cooking. 1 ~aqee castying wood into kitchen ; 
yet in such a way that no insect may find 10 Piant easily installed. : ~~ : 
entrance. There may be more or less meeps the Bitehen cool in commer. 
trouble with cheese flies. These flies are 
not the common ones but a small slender Remember that only by the use of carbide can you 
[ ing a little like the squito. r . ren} : : : . j 
fly, looking a little the mosquito have the convenience of BOTH city lighting and city 


The cheese should be kept in a warm, 
airy place and turned two or three times 
the first few days. After the rind has 


hardened a little, the cloth doe: ; 
quan ehinging tate thin ence i Sup of UNION CARBIDE SALES CoO. 


cooking on your farm. 





three days. 
The ripening of this cheese requires 30 East 42nd Street, Peoples Gas Building, Kohl Building : 
from four to eight weeks, according to the New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco 


7.9 


size and thickness of same. The older it 
gets, if cared for, the better and more 


Vy. 
creamy it is. No matter how rich a ) 
cheddar cheese is, it seems tough if cut too . 
soon, : 

The novice need not fear to try, be- 


cause the rule works out, if followed ex- 
a A few degrees too great heat u : 
of the milk at first makes the ch t Sates ae Oe 29 TIys 

while Saataaara Geosasae aes Distributed direct from 132 Union Carbide Sales Company's 
leaky and soft cheese. Just right is just warehouses conveniently located throughout the country. 
right all around. 
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GET BIG HATCHES 
BOWEL TROUBLE 


\ New 15-Page Bulletin Gives Free 
Information 
vi » feed 
t? 
v e and 
Ss il bowel 
i ipt ) s 
i pe; g met is will result in 
ges, po s, baby chiel 
) r whit hea, wasted 
l-loss and disappoint Prof. T 
(Just nberry Director-in-Chief of the 
great American Poultry Experiment Sta- 
tion, and officially recognized as one of 
the world’s greatest poultry authorities, 
has just completed a 16-page bulletin on 
“Solving Poultry Problems.” This bulle- 


tin tells how he starts and feeds the baby 
chicks to prevent whitediarrhea and bowel 
ind how he ling stock 
to insure strong, fertile eggs, strong chicks, 
und to avoid dead chicks in shell at hatch- 
ing time and how to double egg vield. 

He will mail this bulletin to readers of 
Successful Farming who will write him 
without delay. Send no money Write 
him today for his free bulletin before all 

gone. Address him Care the 
Department 821 


trouble feeds brees 


Poultry School, Kansas 
City, Mo 
AMERICAN POULTRY SCHOOL 


DEFT. 821 KANSAS Ciiys MO. 





met” DESL 


an ~ 4$ 
Zz See 
VitlMMe A= 00 





Affords absolute protection. Millions of dollars 
worth Of property protected by its use and not a 
single building has been destroyed or its occu- 
pants injured by lightning. 

Made of the very highest grade of copper obtain- 
able with the strands scientifically woven to 
produce the best conductor of electricity and 
afiord the fullest possible protection One of 
the strands of copper is coated so that a silvery 
streak follows the cable through its entire length 
it is placed there for your protection in buying 
so you will have an easy and positive means of 
identifying the quality product. 
Qur patented triple contact connec- 
trated herewith affords free and easy 
of electricity. It is far more e fic ient 
ordinary single contact with sharp 
Dot 1 t risk danger to you and yours. , 
your buildings with Silver 4 
Strand and be safe. 


Agents wanted in un- - 7 TIT 
Write wt rT s 








tion illus- 
passage 
than the 
bends. 

Equip 


eccupied territory 7 “TT 
today for illustrated “tI 7 oe ~~ 
booklet. 401t os 


ELECTRA LIGHTNING ROD co. 
F. E. Stehiik, Pres. 


Dept. s.F, 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago 





-AVOID} 





American | 


SU 





| isin the flock usually have 





jin throats, 


| Dip the head in a small can of kerosene, 


| 


Rider Agents Wanted) 


Everywhere to ri 
the new Genesee ‘metestinet ee 
pletely equipped with electric light > 
and born, carrier, stand, tool tank, : 
oaster-brake, mud guards and anti. 
skid tires. Cholee of 44 other i 
any colors and sizes in the fae 
a ons bicycles. 
REE on approval 
and 30 DAYS TRIAL. o 
EASY PAYMENTS if desired at a 
smal) advance over our Regular Fac- 
ory-to-Rider cash prices. 
TIRE Lamp 3, Horna, Wheels, 
Sundries, and parts for 
all bic ye sles—at half usual prices, 
SEND NO MONEY but tell us 
exactly whet you need. Do not buy until you 
ret our prices, terms and the big F REE catalog. 


M EAD SSctF company | 


WILSON FEED MILL 


For grinding corn in the ear afid 
small grain. 

Has special crusher attachment 
which first breaks the ears of 
corn, which can be shoveled right 
into the hopper. Also Bone and 
Shell Mills and Bone Cutters, 

Send for Catalog 
WILSON BROS., Box, 14 Easton, Pa, 










Gasoline Engines, 
Cream Separators 


interested tn. rite 


Wm. Galloway Co., Box 87, Waterlee, 









November 





Z 
_—) 
POULTRY DISEASES 
By far the st plas to care for the | 
low i such aw that disease will not 
app LT 
Poultry raisers who wait until disease 


sad experiences 


as well as heavy losses. An ounce of pre- 


vention is worth a pound of cure. Give 
the vards and floors a generous coating 
of atr-slacked lime occasionally. Clean 


the floors of the hen houses every few 
days: don’t allow the trash to accumulate. 
Then the droppings are 
very injurous for fowls roosting over them. 

Spray walls, ceilings and nests with a 
strong disinfectant mixed with kerosene. 
Keep the drinking vessels clean. Put a 
little lime in the bottom of the vessels 
a week. Don’t forget to give the 
little salt, in some form tevery 
like their food seasoned as 


gases from the 


twice 
fowls a 
day. They 

well as we do. 

Permanganate of pot: ash is fine to keep 
away the roup as well as for its digestive 
value. Keep charcoal, grit and shells 
where the chickens can help themselves. 

Don't feed the chickens in a dirty, 
filth Vv pls ace. Sometimes when stormy one 
has to kee » the chickens shut up and feed 
in the same building. If you don’t have 
hoppers to feed from, clean a place off to 
throw the feed, unless you want the roup. 
Have plenty of fresh air, but avoid 
draughts. 

The word roup makes one sit up and 
pay attention, especially one that has had 
it in the flock. It is the most dreadful of 
poultry diseases, and the chopping block 
is about the only and safest cure. 

It Dg to watch the flock closely in 
the fall, winter and early spring. After 
they aie gone to roost take a flashlight 
and look them over. If you see any 
swollen or ulcerated eyes or hear rattling 
with opening of mouths and 
stretching out of neck, remove at once. 





hold them up and they will swallow some. 


Put in a separate coop; give soft feed and | 
water that has permanganate of potash | 


and glycerine in it. In a day or two it may 
be you have escaped a ease of roup, which 
if it had been neglected would have caused 
serious trouble. 

Only once in more than twenty years 
experience with chickens have we had 
roup in our flock. That was several years 
ago. That once was « we lost sev- 
eral dozen purebreds in a few days. 

So that ts why I fight to keep disease 
away instead of fighting the disease and 
so far have bee nsuccessful. —Mrs. B. B. K. *”y 


Kans. 


nough; 


MORE ABOUT PHEASANTS 


Suecessful Farming 


I am a reader of 
every effort made 


and note with interest, 
by our folks in progressive enterprises, 
small or great as they may be. In the 
issue, I noticed an incidental 
paragraph in the article by L. P. T., 
‘“‘Notes From Our Farm,” concerning his 
experience in starting to raise pheasants. 


I am interested in the 
pheasants, have raised whe of them, 
have experimey ted off and on for twelve 
vears with various species of this ae 


game bird 
lost my first brood and several sacitiaiall 
broods, then bh indere d i 
very simple expe riment 

L. P. T. suggests that his next effort 
will to allow them to multiply in the 
natural way. Let me advise—I mean the 
advice well and in the spirit of fraternity. 
Pheasants will not sit and hatch in con- 
finement. They will lay however, dropping 
the eggs about the yard in surprisingly 
great numbers, outlaying most breeds of 
poultry. Bantam hens, silkies or buff 
cochin bantams make the best mothers 


interesting 


propagation of 3 Pans 50c post 


Like L. P | 


nto success by a} 





April, 1920 















Saves 
Turkey Poults 


/ Head. lice kill young turkeys, Black Flag 
will savethem. Blow Black F! ag {nto feathers of 
setting hens and over poults once weekly after hatch- 
ing and turkeys will be free of lice. Black Flag ils 
insects by inhalation. Bugsdon’t eat it— they breathe 
it, and die. vet o. ants, fleas, roaches, bed- 
bugs, some a and a 
0 people and animals. Look for 
Wee FLAG trademark and red-and slow 
wrapper. At grocery, Gass. dope department and hard 
ware stores, or direct by mail on receipt of price. 
U. S, Gov't (Bulletin 771, Agri. Dept.) 
shows that glass containers keep insect 
powder freshest. Buy Black Flag in 





lice on animals, birds and 


ft 


ome 
Lees ain 


SEALED GLASS BOTTLES instead of 
“insect powder” in paper bags or boxes. | 
Three sizes—15c, 40c, 75c. = 
Except West of Rockies ; 


BLACK FLAG Baltimore, Md. . 














day Write 
wt for 
aa ty V- Also fills old _ Ditch- 
pee med er ditches, or cleans ing 

depth of four them out. Builds book, 
















levees, terraces, @ 10-day 
feet. hillsides, Fills M trial 

gullies, cuts lat-@ offer 

erals, All steel, BM and 
Sent reversible. Light hy money- 







On 
Ten 


Day's 
Trial 










INT: Gallon 


ORDER DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


We will send you as many gallons as you want 
of good quality red or brown 


BARN PAINT 


upon receipt of remittance. Weare paint special 
ists and can supply you with paint for any pur- 
pose Tell us your wants and let us quote you 
low prices. We can save you money by shipping 
direct from our factory. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
On orders for thirty gallonsorover we will prepay 
the freight within a radius of three hundred miles 


AMALGAMATED PAINT CO. 


Factory: 385 WAYNE ST., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








Best FOR BABY CrHicKs 





6 Pans $1 
FIT ANY MASON JAR---EASY TO CLEAN --SOLD BY 
AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL, 65 Peterson Bidg.,Chicago 
World's Oldest--Largest--Best Poultry Paper--60 cents a year 
PRICE INCREASES JULY FIRST---ORDER TODAY 


ABY CHICKS 


“BETTER HATCHED’ QUALITY 
Eleven varieties fron 
Gaby Chicks Dropped «8 pure bred productive 
panateniateen mae stock. Twelfth season. Thor 
sands of satisfied customers. Safe delivery guar- 
anteed by prepaid parcel post. Attractive catalog free 
The Co-Operative Breeding & Hatching Co. 
Box 44 t-; TIRO. SHO 


62 BREEDS *"-:5.1% 


Pure- Bred Chick- 

ens, Geese, Ducks. 
Turkeys. Hardy Fowls, Eggs and Incuba- 
tors at lowest prices. Pioneer Pc Farm 
Valuable poultry book and catalog he 
F. A. NEUBERT, Bex 400 Mankato, Minn. 
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When the little pheasants are hatched, 
leave in dry warm enclosure with the 
mother; feed nothing for the first twenty- 
four hours; then make a custard of eggs 
and milk, stirred dry as in scrambling 
eggs. Feed this only for five or six days. 
I succeed well on the cust: urd, but now to 
the vital pomt of my experience. Pheas- 
ants grow wing and tail feathers very 
rapidly; all growth goes into these feath- 
ers the first ten days. Here is the cause 
of their dying so universally; the artificial 
feeding is not sufficient to de ve lop feathers 
and body too. After the third or fourth 
day take a pair of shears and clip wings 
and tail close to the body and continue 
this treatment every few days until the 
little ones are ten or twelve days old. This 
throws the nourishment into body build- 
ing instead of feathers and the loss is 
prevented. Since I have practiced this 
treatment, I raise ninety percent of my 
hatch, and get plump, fine specimens, 
fully developed at ten to twelve weeks 
old.—C. A. W., Mich. 


UTILITY VERSUS FINE FEATHERS 
Continued from page 146 
pick out the ten best hens and pullets - 
put them in a pen to themselves. If 
hi uve only one house, give them t at 
house and let the rest run. Then buy one 
good cockerel or cock to mate to them. 
Let the hens rest during the winter and do 
not attempt to force them for egg produc- 
tion. In the spring, set eggs an from 
this pen and in three years’ time you will 
find your flock improving wonderfully. 
The ten hens will furnish you all the eggs 
you will care to set. 

These ten hens should be trapnested in 
order to pick out the very best and the 
farmer will then have something definite 
to build upon each season. Most peo- 
ple object to this as they say it involves 
too much labor or expense. As a matter 
of fact it is no expense at all, as the farmer 
can make his own trapnests, and the labor 
of trapnesting such a small breeding pen 
could be taken care of by anyone in a few 
few minutes each day, or by a child as far 
as that is concerned. 

The average farm flock is ruined for egg 
production for the reason that they are not 
properly fed. I do not mean by this that 
they are starved or underfed, but that they 
are, as a rule, overfed on the sort of feed 
that they should not have in such abun- 
dance, and that the feeding is too irregular 
to achieve the results desired. 

The best method of feeding, one that 
will not result in disaster, is that used by a 
poultryman at Barnum, Minnesota. T 
man winters 200 layers each year. Last 
year he cleared more than $950 profit on 
them. He states that in the morning he 
feeds them only one quart of grain in the 
litter. Think of it! Only a quart, and 
those hens have to hustle if they get any 
at all. At noon, he feeds two quartsand at 
night he puts the grain mixture down in 
troughs andlets them eatall they canhold. 

They have mash before them all the 
time and water. In this way, in the 
morning, they are encouraged to rustle 
and they are forced to eat ~~ | of mash. 
This balances their grain and together 
with the exercise and the green food they 
have on hand all the time, they make a 
wonderful egg record. 

Contrast that method with the one of a 
farmer I know. He usually feeds his 
chickens in the morning, throwing the 
grain in piles on the bare ground. The 
hens fill up for the day and climb back on 
the roost. Soon they become “loggy,” 
fat, and lazy. It is impossible to expect 
anything of them of a startling nature. 

Pick a good utility hen shape, then get a 
pure blooded hen, one that is worth look- 
ing at and one that you can take pride in, 
then treat her right, give her a chance, 
ind you'll have a full egg case. After all, 
we are all working to the same common 
end and we are getting there much faster 
than was deemed possible a few years ago. 





























Detroit, with 
more than 180 auto 
and accessory factories, 
is indeed the heart of the 
Automobile Industry. No other 
city offers such advantages to the student 
who would know the Auto, Truck and Tractor 
business thoroughly. Of all the automobiles manu- 
factured today, 71% are made in Detroit. Think of 
that!—and these same manufacturers heartily endorse our 
school and furnish us with their latest chassis. 


Earn $100to $400 Monthly 


Trained men are always needed and can get the big, high-salaried jobs. 
M. 8. A. 8S. graduates arein demand in Detrcit and throughout the country 

There are thousands of locations for garages and the factories help find these loca- 
tions. Service stations are after our graduates to fill positions as managers, foreman, 
etc., at big salaries. Auto owners prefer to put their cars in competent mechanics’ hands 
and our graduates have no trouble getting business and holding it. There were 6,353,233 
cars and trucks licensed in the United States up to July 1, 1919. That astounding list ‘has 
been added to every day since. The number is now well over seven million and several hundred 
thousand more will, be made during the coming ‘oe Our graduates who are in business make 
$5,000 to $10,000 and more yearly. It is the M. 8. A. S. training that makes this possible! 


The Factory Endorsed School 


MAxwrts. Motor COMPANY ~ 

ceasonsteD The thoroughness of our methods and the completeness 
~*~ of our equipment are well known in the Auto Industry. 
The biggest factories in the Country heartily endorse 
our Course. In fact, many of the leading Auto Manu- 
facturers assisted in outlining our Course and they give 
our Students the fullest co-operation possible. These 
factories are constantly calling on us for graduates be- 
cause they know the type of men we turn out. Every- 
where in the Automobile Industry, M. 8. A. 8. graduates 
are given the preference because Ours is the Factory 
Endorsed School. 


What We Teach 


Each student is thoroughly ht the commo: iples of 
— . Auto, Truck and Tractor A —4 Every Dart @ car and its 
opportunity if they do not take advantage of operation is explained in detail. Starting, Nah ting, ignition, 
their Course. I do not know of another place in pm age ——— Loe ge Wweneaeet ae, differen: 

a y t . > > iffere tals, Chassis cons ction, e a are covere: srough'y anc 
~ country . - has Law! —_ 4 of ee rent eaekeaiiy. Met ens tier ts emitted, Oar Geusse ta Auto 
ype motors, chasses, and the oroughness of lectrice ic the most complete in the world. You are taught 
going into various electrical appliances and automo , trucks and tractors as no other schoo! can possibly 
equipments as used on modern motor cars, that teach them hecause of uur unequalled equipment. 


If d the l.--M li M Co. Inc., 

Eid hand NOT A ONE.MAN 
SCHOOL 

Complete Tractor Course Included mis cence: t« founded on the best, | 


Here you are given complete instruction on care newest and most practical principles in 
and operation of Farm Tractors in our regular Auto the Auto, Truck and Tractor business 
Course Constantly increasing ase of tractors calls Our Course is built on the most liberal 
for trained tractor men. Manufacturers have placed 4nd closest co-operation of Manufac- 
machines with us to give our students the benefit of ‘turers, Garages, Service Stations and 
practical instruction Hundreds of students are Owners. Itis notone man’s ideas, but 
completing our Course and returning to the farm, the combined ideas of the biggest and 
competent to care for their tractors and the tractors most successful men in sach field. 


of their neighbors. A. G. Zelier, President. 
MONEY -BACK 
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Wish to say that this is one of the best schools 
in the country, and would not hesitate to recom- 
mend‘it to anyone who is desirous of learning 
the automobile business. It is a recognized insti- 
tution among the automobile factories of this city. 

Their methods of instruction, their lectures 
and theories are 100 per cent perfect. With all 
of their equipment and with the practical work 
that etudents are able to get in their own 
organization. I really believe that mechanics 
throughout the country are missing one great 






















eeznoes 
easter GUARANTEE 
We guarantee to qualify you for michic: STATE 
8 position as Chauffeur, Repair Man, oy) nue 
Demonstrator, Auto Electrician, ou Si Weodward - = . 


Garage Man, Automobile Dealer or re emen: 0 ad me, absolutely FREE 
Tractor Mechanic and Operator New 176-Page Illustrated Catalog, “Auto School 
paying from $100 to $400 monthly News"’, and information as checked below. 

in a reasonable time, or refund 
your money, provided you do your ( 
part and attend our classes. 


FREE—BIG 176-PAGE CATALOG 


( ) Auto and Tractor Course 
) Tire Repairing ( ) Brazingand Welding 
(Mark each course you are interested in) 
or, better still, you can expect me about 














Send the e phan today for Bi 176-Page Ca and copy of latest 
“Auto School -N -both ye absolutely F They. tell about § tester eweeseeeee seen eeeeee . 
Courses--show } than a bundred pictures of equiptmnent- -give 
letters from big Aute Factories and graduates lyte A. 8. Courses ES ae: ne ae ee — 


grees sqaeene +i > pl as they are thorough in their training. 
a train and come to trolt to investigate 





our school, have found the Courses 80 satisfactory and go tqgecasbly Street.....++ eee CCC E ECC OS OS eee 
that th ey have remained to get this t's = A. 8. rey at 
th Resal to te —— t ‘busines i “Betzee hk City State 
eatale lve e ya in seeeeeee eee eeeeeee eee eeeeeeee 
Peers “THE AUTO fotete - 





MICHIGAN STATE AuTo SCHOOL 


‘Most Progressive Auto School in America”— ‘In the Heart of the Auto Industry” 








804'Auto Building Detroit, oit, Mich., U.S.. Ss. A. 


687-89- -91 Woodward Ave. 









700,000 chicks for ay April, May and 

a delivery. setting. 

‘Plymouth Rocks, 5 Wyandotte, 1. mam, 
Minorcas, Black 

Light Reolmat and 

have shipped baby 

the last three years to 44 

S without any appre- 












Destroy Rats Today 
Because you can't see rats does 
ciable loss. Safe deliv not mean that there are none 
about your prem 5 
rH | ee on = & a few qente se make oe 
Miller Poultry Farm ; that your buildings are 
fr ts and mice. “Rough 
500 Lancaster, Mo. 4 Re 


RAISE "90% TO 100% 


terminator—gets them ALL. 
Clears prem in 3 nights. 
Never falls, At drug and gen- 
eral eres, Wegener ing 
OF YOUR CHICKS Rate on 4 . 
OTHERS ARE DOING IT; SO CAN YOu| } ©-S- WELLS, Chemist 
Don't let the chicks die with white diarrhoea, gapes, Jersey City, N. J. 
going light, weak legs, stunted, not developing: give them 
Wacker’ s Chick Tablets in the water from the start, then 
watch ‘em grow. 
By Using These Tablets You Make Chick Raising A Pleasure 
If you are not satisfied after a fair trial, write us and we 
will return your money. 200 tablets, 50c; 1,000 tablets, 




























8 leading varieties. Pure bred. Safe arrival 
assured. Eggs for hatching. White Pekin 
and Wild Mallard ducks. Brooding equip- 


$2.00. Sold nowhere else. Boox Free 
WACKER REMEDY CO., Box 157-6, Camden, New Jersey Md om, Ler POULTRY co. 
Read all the advertisements in this issue ( = Bt #3 Nappanee, Ind. 
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KAFIR CORN FOR POULTRY 

Kafir corn adds variety to the ration 
and makes splendid poultry feed in con- 
hection with other grains. Perhaps it is 
not used more extensively because many 
people have the idea that kafir corn c: | 
be grown only in the semi-arid sections 

However, it is a mistake to think that 
this grain can not be grown in so-called | 
humid sections, providing it is not planted 
too early. We have found the middle of 
June is early enough and the last of June 
is a still better time. | 

One year we had a small field of corn 
on which the stand was poor. The latter 
part of June we planted kafir corn in the 
missing hills. In this way we provided 
considerable fodder and also had a great | 
deal grain to feed the chickens during the 
fall and winter. The grain is not hard | 
to raise. At first it is a little puny, but | 
about three weeks after it is up it begins | 
to make a rapid growth.—R. 58 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE MOVIES 
Continued from page 16 
ently additionally simplified by the fact 
that Lionel Barrymore was to appeat 4 
the same role he had created in front of the | 











footlights. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, ‘““The Copp 
head’’ required the most careful sort « 
preparation. Weeks were open in getting 
details absolutely right, weeks before o1.e 
foot of reel was taken. The life of a movie 
never expires, while the original negative 

itact t. a nd care had to be taken that 
is partic ular film, withitshistorical back- 
un l, sho iid be histor 1c lly accurate 


) 
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Thru the courtesy of the New , 
tublic Library ginal sketches and | 
ings showing the style of buildings of 
period were procured Great diffi- | 
iltvy was experienced in locating this] 
lata. but finally it was found These | 
wings were faithfully reproduced to} 
le, laid out on eardboard, and models 
structed 

And, suddenly, one day, Limbhurst, 

r Island, awoke to find chureh 

te sl peeping above the trees on the old 
i 1 the valley just north ol Queen's} 
ind a little east of the old] 

] id mat runs by) t he forme? 
i There was h ith 

' 1 t} \W tow 

s yg smi hoy 

stor g \Z llag 

| where hree efor 

hee r g | tre t h, 
iva lots I Ss a genuine | ge, | 
Millville, Ill., by name, but it was of the 
g 1846, tho located in twentieth 

! il s Nev \ ‘ 

With the models that had alread, been 
ru l he art and techincal de- 

Cl I ud gor l | and con- 

( | gt The tage doesn’t 

D the movi do So an 
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Our Many-Tongued Ancestors 


Born of the diverse nations 
of the earth, Americans ap- 
preciate, now more than ever 
before, the necessity for na- 
tional unity; one flag, one 
purpose, one form of patriotic 
understanding. 


A confusion of tongues 
makes for a confusion of 
ideas and principles. . Every- 
thing which goes toward the 
up-building and maintenance 
of a one language people 
makes for national strength 
and national progress. 


It is in such service that 
the Bell Telephone has played 
so vital a part. Its wires 
reach every corner of the 


country, making intimate, 
personal speech between all 
kinds of people a matter of 
constant occurrence. 


But the telephone is no in- 
terpreter. If its far reaching 
wires are to be effective, those 
who use them must speak the 
same language. The telephone 
best serves those who have 
become one with us in speech. 


Yet uniformity of language 
is not enough from those who 
would gain the greatest good 
from the telephone, neither is 
financial support enough; for 
complete service makes essen- 
tial true co-operation on the 
part of every subscriber. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 
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‘ + +} } thet shat + | 
| mig Hink l iL Was enougn 
ae had finished ¢] Greatest Incubator Discovery in 50 Years. 
ure¢ ol Nar hnished with Insures Strong, He hy Chicks from 
1846 period. he had to show Muill- penne. every good egy. pa BD 
1861 Whereupon the town was i ee Porter Soft-Heat Tubeless Incubator 
’ ; wat Bd femteen ~ i gay SY aS combines het airand water. Auto- 
ee —* =a = A atts: matic control of heat, moisture and 
ihere wa i irge bank . ventilation. Centerheat plan, round 
* ' + nest, errs turn semi-automatically with. 
Ww | \ ivill i i grown out removing tray,---saves time and 
Sal a ; Sa “ye ‘ f money. Simple, Sate, “Sure. Express Prepaid. 
MIG Whe WE nad given ‘ Write for Big New Free Book. 
1 building. _ PORTER INCUBATOR CO. Box 145 Blair, Nebraska | 
e the period of 1904, 
hadn’t Millville ker ee 
nad ViLLIVILLE Kept progress ~ 
th es! There were sidewalks Kill Rats | 
+h wires and a postoffice and a In France the World's greatest Way 
onul nt to the heroes of the Spanish- oratory has discovered agerm that 
: And ¢ : } ki lisratsand mice by science. A bso- 
American Wa na, ol course, the peo- a lutely safe. Cannot harm human 
f +} slleaae he , arn . beings, dogs, cats, birds, chickens 
] I e Villa mu t 
ple « 1e lage had ke pt pace w ith the or pets. Quickly clears dwellings and outbuildings, with 
times They wore 1904 costumes—and, | no effensive after-effects, It is called Danyse Virus. 


if getting the right costumes for fifteen Free Book 


hundred extras isn’t your idea of a diffi- 


cult job, I'd hate to have you as mv boss. | G. P. VIRUS, Ltd., 






























how to get some. 


Get our free book on rats and 
mise, telling about VIRUS and 





152 West 14th Street, New York. 


Should investigate the 


OTOPHONE 


a small, compact in- 


strument held against 
the ear, not inserted. 
No batteries. Natural 
voice tones. No buzz- 
ing. Send for illus- 
trated Booklet giving particulars 


: Free Trial Offer 
E. 8B. MEYROWITZ, Inc. 


620R FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


In Business Over 40 Years 
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Getting three different sets of costumes Successful Farming advertisements may be relied on. They point the way to square deals. 
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for two thousand people, and seeing that 
they use the right costume at the right 
time every time is, im my bigoted opinion, 
no small task. But as well as having 
costumes correct, it is essential that the 
customs of a given period be correct, too. 
For example, during the exhaustive study 
that.»was made before the picture was 
taken, it was discovered that an officer of 
the United States army during the Mexi- 
ean War period was forbidden, by army 
egulations, to wear a mustache, tho he 
uuld wear any other hirsute adornment 
hat pleased him. That meant that a lot 
of voung actors had to shave their treas- 

red moustaches; and if you've ever seen a 
man caressing his first moustache, you 
vill know what a wrench that was. In 
compensation, a good many- of them 
donned false sideboards reaching nearly 

» their mouths, while others sprouted 
over-night goatees. 

Among the charaeters required by the 
script were two hundred Mexican Wat 

iidiers, twenty-five hundred Civil War 
soldiers, and a thousand Civil War 
veterans fora reunion scene. In order to 
irm the Civil War men properly, it was 
iecessary to get the Sharp carbines, the 
first breach loading guns ever used by any 
umy in any country. Most of the extras 
had been in the Great War, and knew 
irmy tactics, but they had to be redrilled 
in accordance with the tactics of 1861 
Which, they assured the writer, was 

something else again.” . 

Twelve battle flags were used, four of 
which had the twenty-nine stars of 1846, 
while eight bore the thirty-one stars of the 
Civil War. Hard’s Tactics, the official 
guidebook of the United States during 
the Civil War was the basis of the mili- 
tary procedure which the director fol- 
lowed. But, that wasn’t an easy book to 
get hold of. A Civil War veteran offered a 
copy, and was promptly engaged to help 
direct the “ oa War troops.” 

teal G. A. R. veterans appeared in the 
re-union scenes. They were not paid for 
their work, but offered their services be- 
eause of the patriotic nature of the pic- 
ture. Their part is brief, but vivid; you 
can’t imitate a veteran of the Civil War. 
(Acting in the movies Was a new e xperience 
for them, and they enjoyed it—even as 
you and I. Whether ‘““The Copperhead” 
lives or not, that portion of it showing the 
real G. A. R. men is going to be looked at 
with reverence some hundred years from 
now. Of course, the picture could have 
been taken entirely with paid extras 
tinany directors would have looked upon it 

a mere detail. Well, maybe it was, 
uut it is my contention that details make 
he picture. 

One interesting detail that even a con- 

itious staff might have been forgiven 
rv having overlooked was the sign out- 


ick “ general store in the period of 
1846 advert ised, among other things, 
Seegars.”” The director’s staff had had 


n argument over the spelling of the 
ord in the period, and after a careful 
arch had found out. I don’t suppose 
hat it would have mattered much to the 
rtistie value of the picture. Bui I firmly 
lieve that our present day pictures are 
to be looked at centuries from 
not only as entertainment, but as 
orical documents. Students are going 
earn how men of today thought and 

i and spelled and dressed thru th 
In so far, then, as the director pays 
ention to details, he is not only making 
good picture; he is making a picture 
may live, if not for its intrinsic 

perhaps for its sociological interest. 

\} Whack is something the director may be 
terested in. I don’t mean that I want 
he director to make every picture with 
me eve on posterity. What I mean is 
t if he keeps both eyes on his work, 
: publie and posterity, too, will keep 
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Save Roof-Paint, Repairs 
and Upkeep 


Did you ever hear of, do you know of, a roof that 
gives greater service for less money than good, 
old-fashioned red cedar shingles? 


If you order Rite-Grade Inspected Shingles you know 
positively that you are getting the best shingle under 
the grade sold—guaranteed by official association 
inspection. 


There are three grades of Rite- 
Grades—all up-to-grade. Ask your 
retailer for the grade you need. 


Use good nails—zinc-coated, cut-iron are best. A 
properly nailed Rite-Grade roof is good for fifty 
years. And for the exterior walls of your home, 
or to modernize the old house, nothing will give you 
greater satisfaction and service nor be more up-to-date. 


Building Booklets Free 


We will gladly send you our booklet of farm building suggestions and 
another one of distinctive homes. Enclose 2c stamp to defray mail- 


ing cost. 


INSPECTED 


RED CEDAR F 


SHINGLES 
Yreoot of Jigs 


Shingle Branch, West Coast Lumber- 
men's Association, 430 Henry Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash., or The Shingle Agency 
of British Columbia, 1026 Standard 
Bank Bidg., Vancouver, B. C 











's collective eyes on him. 
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CAUSES OF POOR HATCHES 

There is rarely just one single cause un- 
derlying the poor results in hatching. In 
most cases, the blame is placed on some- 
thing relatively unimportant in the opera- 
tion of the incubator. The controlling 
factor is very often the germ itself, altho 
the real trouble may be due to the lack of 
close observation on the part of the at- 
tendant. If it is early in the season, the 
operator should consider the conditions 
under which he is working such as the 
cellar and weather, but more especially, 
the stock. He should make sure that he is 
riveting his attention on the important 
point or points and not being misled by 
some accident. 

Some eggs hatch poorly because the 
birds that laid them were too old or im- 
mature. Very often here in the middle 
west, the stock is weakened by disease, 
stunted by crossbreeding, or set back by 
insanitary, overcrowded growing condi- 
tions. Other factors that will lower the 
vitality of the birds and hence the germ 
of the egg, are lack of proper feeding, im- 
proper housing facilities, and lice and 
mites. Better results will often be ob- 
tained by separating out a breeding pen 
and giving them especially good care. 

Eggs may have been chilled before be- 
ing gathered, kept more than fourteen 
days, or kept at a temperature below 
fifty degrees or above seventy. Fifty- 
five to sixty-five is correct. Eggs that are 
extra large or small, round, rough at the 


ends, or have been injured by rough 
handling, chilling, or accident during 
transportation, rarely give as good re- 


handled, 


sults as carefully normally 


sized and shaped eggs. 
Altho we occasionally 


find machines 


which are not properly ventilated, have 
defective heat distribution, and unsatis- 
factory working parts, usually the fault 


lies in the fact that the operator has not 
followed the instructions coming with the 
machine. On the fourth and twelfth 
days considerable injury may be done by 
rough handling of the eggs, as delicate 
then forming. Turning or 


organs are 
e eggs with dirty or oily hands 


handling th 
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is conducive to poor hatches If the 
machine is not level, is set in the sun, or 
the regulator is contmually tampered 
with, the temperature will be too high 
me time, too cold at another, and will 
va within different parts of the ma- 
chine 

If the death of the germs is well die-| 
tributed thru the entire hatching period, 
it is quite conclusive evidence that the | 
breeding stock is at fault If a large num-| 
ber appear to die at the same time, acci- 
dent or poor incubator manageme nt is 
liable to be the cause. It is well for the 


experienced operators of incubators to 
illel hatches with hens to check 


3 


run pat 

up on their work 
FEEDING YOUNG CHICKENS 
Whether the farmer buys his chicks or 

hatches them in his own incubator makes 


little difference as to their feeding 
problems. The chicks should not be given 
any feed until they are at least forty- 


and then they need not 
be fed heavily for a day or so. We believe 
it is more important to have a dry, well- 
heated house at this time and the feeding 
problem will become a secondary matter. 
We always aim to start the brooder stove 
several days before the chicks are ready 
to go under it, so that everything is dry 
and warm. 

With coal-burning stoves a good fire 
should be kept up at all times as the chicks 
will never be injured by too much heat in 
a spacious house. They will adjust them- 
selves easily to the amount of heat, but 
the amount ought to be steady at all 
times. The fire should be shaken down 


eight hours old 


i 
* 
| 
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That Seoinaii rain 


The creak of a floor board, the 
Slam of a door, the rattle of a 
window, waking you in the night, 
Sounds as fearsome as if the house 
itself were falling down. 

When you hop out of bed to in- 
vestigate, take your Daylo along. 
Its strong light beam gives you 
confidence, it helps you locate the 
cause quickly and relieves your 
mind sooner. 

Whether it’s a burglar or only 
the family cat you will be glad 
you had a Daylo. Always keep 
a Daylo under your pillow. 





How Many Uses for 


Daylo 


in The Home ? 


men-folks are away it is a 


HEN the 
W\ great comfort to have a Daylo handy 


around the house. 


It gives a feeling of se- 


curity when you can flash the brilliant beam 


of light on the 
door wide. 


late caller before opening the 


It’s almost as good as a gun— 


and much safer. 


Dayle not only 


helps guard the house against the 


dangers of prowlers, sneak-thieves and burglars, but 
it has thousands of little uses day and night around 


the home. 


Down cellar, up in the attic, in the dark closet, in 
the pantry cupboard a Daylo will push its strong 
beam into the darkest corners. 

Have a Daylo always handy—on the kitchen shelf, 
on the hall table, by your bedside—where you can 


reach it instantly 


when you need it. 


And keep it “loaded” with a fresh Eveready Tungs- 


ten Battery—the 


brighter-burning, longer-lived bat- 


tery for all “flashlights.” 


Coming: $10,000 Cash Prize Contest 
Get particulars from your dealer 
AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
LONG 
National Carbon Co., 
Canadian National 


ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
Inc., San Francisco, Cal. 
Carbon Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 





Makers of the famous Eveready atisied F varrees 
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SO0-Egg incubator—150-Chick Brooder this big pele 
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IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO., Box 13 * Racine, Wis. 


Guaranteed one and one half 





pong these 2 unbeatable machines, 
delivered. tee paid east of Rockies. 


up complete, ready for vered, freight paid 
Puicncy Back if Not Satisfied coetion 
use them 30 days—and if ay pt — find them 
back—we'll p oy ws freight charges and 


, send them 
ak ie eee ou 


can see 
ade of genuine California 2 Redwood. 
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Dee Fe Be Free canoe 
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and replenished twice daily and this in 
the colder, spring months will be quite 
satisfactory. 

We generally take the infertile eggs from 
the incubator and put them into a large 
ealdron and boil them for half an hour. 
Then when they are cold we run the en- 
tire contents thru a food chopper so that 
the shell and yolk is completely mixed up. 
This makes good food for chicks for three 
or four days and at the end of that time it 
may be supplemented with the regular 
mash. The infertile eggs are conserved 
in this manner and the chicks do better 
on this feed than on practically any other. 
We had our tinner make little water 
fountains that hold a gallon or more, so 
that these need to be replenished only 
once daily. 

We use a simple, homemade mash of 
two parts cornmeal, three parts bran and 
one part meatscrap. This gives the chicks 
plenty of protein and starts them to pro- 
ducing feathers quickly. A scratch ration 
of cracked corn is also fed and frequentl 
some of the commercial brands are used. 
In this way the cockerels are ready for 
broilers in from eight to twelve weeks and 
the pullets may be fed on so that they will 
begin to lay early in the fall.—C. B., Ohio. 


WHEN TO HATCH PULLETS 

A great deal of the laying performance 
of the pullets depends upon the season 
when they are hatched. It takes from 
five to nine months to mature a pullet in 
order to bring her to laying, depending up- 
on the care received and the breed. 

The purpose in hatching pullets is to get 
layers for the following winter, for I am 
sure that no one wants to winter idle hens 
and pullets, nay when feed prices 
are soaring and eggs are at such an at- 
tractive figure. 

Leghorn pullets, and others of the small- 
er breeds, will be ready to lay at any time 
between four and one-half months to 
six months of age, depending upon care 
and season at which they were hatched. 

Heavier breed pullets, such as Rocks 
and Reds will require from seven months 
upwards to reach the laying point. 

Now in hatching, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to take these facts into consid- 
eration. If you are raising Leghorns, they 
should be hatched so that they will come 
to laying around December first of each 
year. This means that they will lay right 
thru the winter when eggs are high and 
without danger of going into a molt. 

If they are hatched in February or 
early March, they will commence laying 
in the middle of the summer and will lay 
until fall, when they go into a molt and 
they will not lay again until spring. I 
have tried many ways to prevent early 
hatched Leghorn pullets going into this 
molt and find that it is practically im- 
possible. 

In the case of the heavier breeds, how- 
ever, early hatches are advisable for the 
reason that it takes the pullets longer to 
mature and if eggs are wanted from those 
pullets that winter, they will have to be 
brought to the laying pitch before winter 
sets in in earnest, or they will be likely 
not to lay until milder weather. 

I find that I have the least trouble with 
May and June hatched Leghorn pullets, 
insofar as premature molting is concerned. 
They are much easier to raise at this 
season, too, as the weather is not so 
changeable and damp as it is earlier in the 
season. Oftentimes I have brought up 
broods of as many as fifty without the 
aid of a hover or hen, in the way of brood- 
ing apparatus, merely putting them in the 
brooder coop. 

Heavier breed puilets, in order te do the 
best in next season’s laying should be 
hatched about April. Very often, where 
conditions are extremely favorable, it is 
possible to bring chicks of these breeds 

atched in June to laying by the last of 
January, but this is the exception rather 
than the rule.—C. 8. 
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For every train, on 
every time-table, there 
are dozens of men—dis-_ | 
patchers, conductors, engi- 
neers—who must work with 
an eye always on the time. 
They time their trains with 
the watches they carry. 
Were these watches inaccu- 
rate, time-tables would lose 
half their dependability and 
convenience. 

More Hamilton Watches 
are carried by railroad men 
than any other make. That 


In twenty-seven years at the throttle, 
Engineer Jesse J. Brooksby of the 


is because Hamiltons are New York Central Lines has learned 


the value of an accurate timekeeper in 
keeping on schedule. For the past ten 


built right, and stay right, 
years now he’s carried Hamilton time. 


throughout their long life. 


~ 
amilton Watch 
The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 


You ought to have a watch like the Hamilton. The 
modern farm is a busy place. Hamilton accuracy would 
help you do a bigger day’s work by the here-and-there 
saving of minutes. The Hamilton is the natural selection 
of successful men everywhere. 

See some of the many Hamilton models at your jewel- 
ers. There’s one to suit your individual taste. Prices 
range from $38 to $200. Movements alone, $20 (in 
Canada $24) and up. 

Send today for ““The Timekeeper”—an interesting little 


book about the manufacture and care of fine watches. 
The various Hamilton models are illustrated with prices. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

























Until 60 Days 


\ Send no money—just mail coupon—and we wil! send 
A you this strong, durable Majestic Hand Feed Grinder 
> for Table Meal and Poultry Feed, for 30 days’ free 
A use. If you decide to keep it, make first small pay- 
ment in 60 days and take a full year to pay. If not 
satisf , return it in 80 days at our expense and 
we wi pay transportation both 


ways. 
| MAJESTIC G + d 
juano FEED WAT NGer 
For Table Meal (All Grains) and Poultry Feed 
ht + F-, 1,4F- 4 
. Burrs made of oe ee ee 
special whitemetal /o. 


THE HARTMAN CO. 


rigidly peated “as / 
inspected. ri 40 LaSall. t . 
fine ta bie meal Dope, 248i Chicage, Me 


from oats, barley, Send Feed Grinder Mo. 4534MAa89. 
ap ey ate hg If satisfactory, I wil! pay $2.0in 
any other grain; $0 dage balance ia paymeote of 

.00 each every jays until price 
and also dry bone, of $6.70 ie paid in fall. If not sat; 


shells, etc., for i . 
"See ¢ return in 30 days and 
- | Seemann. oe voter bo 29 03 


ly coupon—no money—we will 





— on 
ship the grinder on the 80 days’ free trial—with nearly a year 
to pay if you keep it. No fairer offer ever made. Send now. MGBTEEB. 2000000 cccccccccsccscccossocscese cove 
If you don’t order grinder send post card for big Free Catalog. 


The Hartman Co. Dep. 2481, Chicags J Nearest'shinving noint.... — 


Only guaranteed advertisements appear in Successful Farming. Read them 
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The Longest way ‘round is the 
shortest way to the station— 


VERHEARD at a village railroad 
station: 

‘““My farm is just a mile from the station 
but I drive two miles to get here and two 
back again.” 

“You don’t say so!” 

“Yes, sounds foolish doesn’t it? But it’s true. 

“Now, I'll tell you why. 


“The short way is a mile of dirt road. 
Practically all the year around it’s a regular 
mess—dust and bumpsand rutsin dry weather. 


“And in the spring—My! No bottom at 
all! I could hardly drive an empty wagon 
through it without getting stuck- or pulling 
my team all to pieces. 


“So I go ’round the long way because it’s 
a Tarvia road. Two miles of good firm road 
all the time, no matter what the weather is. 















THE BARRE’ T COMPANY, Limited Toronto 


¢ - Mh, asking. If you want detter roads and lower taxes, 


New York Chicago Philadelphia T 
Crmcimnats Preteburgh Detrouw 3 he 
Minneapolis Nashville Sah Lake City 

Duluth Dalles Milwaukee 

Lebanon Youngstown Toledo Columbue 
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“T can make it in fifteen minutes, easy. 
The team just trots along with the load. 


“T figure that these two miles of Tarvia 
road are worth hundreds of dollars to me 
every year.” 

That’s why many counties have gone solid 
for Tarvia for all their important roads. A 
Tarvia road costs less than any other kind 
of durable road and very little for up-keep. 


Such roads mean less wear on teams, and 
with an auto you can go whizzing where you 
like in any kind of weather, with less gasoline 
consumption per mile, and much less wear 
and tear on car and tires. 


Any way you look at it, the longest way 
‘round, if it is a Tarvia way, is not only the 
shortest, but the cheapest way to the station. 


Write for illustrated booklet and further 
information. 





Special Service Department 

In order to bring the facts before taxpayers 
as well as road authorities, The Barrett Company 
has organized a Special Service Department which 
keeps up to the minute on all road problems. 

If you will write to the nearest office regard- 
ing road conditions or problems in your vicinity, 
the matter will have the prompt attention of ex- 
perienced engineers. This service is free for the 
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this Department can greatly assist you. 
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ENCOURAGE HENS TO LAY AT 
HOME 

On nearly every farm where the hens 
have a wide range a good many dozens 
of eggs are lost during the spring and 
summer months because some of the hens 
like to steal their nests out in the grass 
and weeds or about the outbuildings. 
When a nestful of such eggs are found they 
are, as a rule, unfit for any use and repre- 
sent a definite loss from the profits which 
the flock is capable of returning its 
owner. 

Stolen nests cannot be prevented en- 
tirely on the farm, for instinct undoubtedy 
prompts some of the hens to stray away 
from the regular nests when they have the 
opportunity to do so; but the habit can be 
combated quite successfully by the simple 
expedient of providing plenty of clean, 
inviting nests in the henhouse or in the 
yard near the building. For whenever 
hens in large numbers decide to stray 
there is usually something seriously 
wrong with the present methods of hous- 
ing and nesting. Filthy nests or insuffi- 
cient nests will cause nearly any hen to 
seek other laying quarters. Of all the 
causes for stolen nests, insufficient nests is 
perhaps the greatest, for if any of the hens 
find the available nests always occupied, 
they are sure to seek other places. 

During the height of the bolas season 
there should be provided a nest for every 
four or five hens in a flock; and all the 
nests should frequently be cleaned out 
and sprayed, and new nesting material 
put in, in order that the nests will always 
prove attractive for the layers. Then 
if added precautions are taken to close 
up as many as possible of the unde- 
sirable nesting places, such as underneath 
the floors of buildings, and to pen up 
broody hens as soon as noticed so that they 
will not be occupying the available nests 
unnecessarily, little trouble will be ex- 
perienced with stolen nests. 

Obviously, the arrangement of nests 
will vary, according to the requirements 
or personal preferences of individual 
poultrymen. Experienced poultrymen 
pretty generally agree, however, that all 
nests should be easy of access and at a 
convenient height, for at tie seasons 
when hens become broody it is necessary 
to go over all the nests every night and re- 
move those showing any inclination to sit. 
Broodiness must be promptly broken up, 
or there will be a serious falling off in the 
egg yield; and unless the nests are readily 
accessible, this detail in the daily routine 
will consume considerable time and is 
likely to become decidedly vexatious. 
All nests should be made movable, of 
course, in order that they may occasion- 
ally be readily removed from the build- 
ing to be cleaned. 

A good arrangement for nests is to lo- 
cate them on shelves along the rear and 
ide walls of the henhouse. The shelves 
or platforms should be about two feet 
wide, and may constitute the floor of the 
nests. For the collection of eggs there may 
be a single door for each nest, or a door 
‘tending the entire length of the bat- 
ery of nests. Another good arrangement 
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the nests outside the building, on the 
coolest side of the henhouse, allowing the 
wall of the house to form the back of the 
nests. The hens may gain access to these 
thru openings cut in the wall of the house 
or from the outside, the front of the nests 
being left open. A battery of sach nests 
should be protected by a top board which 
slants like a half-pitch roof and which is 
nailed up close to the side of the building. 
Such an arrangement of nests not only 
adds to the comfort of the layers in hot 
weather but the nests occupy no house 
room and the caretaker can gather the 
eggs and inspect the nests at any time 
without entering the building. 

It has been proved that hens lay equally 
well in open or in dark nests. The one ad- 
vantage of nests of the latter type is that 
they tend to prevent development of the 
egg-eating vice. Some poultrymen now 
employ nest boxes eight or ten feet in 
le ngth without any divisions and with 
openings only at the ends. The top board 
is hinged and may be raised to remove the 
eggs or broody hens and to put in fresh 
nesting material. There is no fighting 
and no crowding in a nest box of this kind. 
The hens make their own nests in the 
straw or hay and do not bother each other, 
with the result that there are fewer broken 
eggs. 

When all the nests in a henhouse are 
along one wall it is a good plan to have 
them closed off from the rest of the house 
by wire netting, which prevents the fowls 
from roosting on them and thus soiling 
them unnecessarily. The hens can gain 
entrance to the nest platforms thru a lit- 
tle door, which may be shut toward the 
close of the day at feeding time. 

The use of nest eggs, which used to be 
supposed would attract hens to nests 
even tho the nests might be uninviting, is 
almost obsolete. Some poultry raisers still 
use nest eggs more because of force of 
habit than because it is really believed 
that they possess any value. The fact 
is now pretty generally recognized that 
the layers are either attracted or re- 
pelled by the condition of the nests and 
that the use of nest eggs has very little 
to do with the ‘hens’ straying away. 
The poultry raiser who still believes that 
nest eggs are necessary should use the 
heavy glass ones, for they at least can do 
no harm if they do no good, while the 
disinfectant nest egg, supposed to serve 
the twofold purpose of decoy egg and lice 
killer, may give the eggs laid in the nest 
with it a disagreeable flavor. In nq case 
should a real egg be left in a nest as a de- 
coy, for in time it becomes rotten and 
then breaks or explodes over the nest and 
fresh eggs.—W. P. 
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15% More Wool 


You wouldn’t let 15% of any crop go un- 
harvested, yet that’s the waste in your wool 
crop if you still shear by hand. The most 
expert hand shearer doesn’t get all the 
wool, nor does he cut evenly. 


The modern sheep shearing machine 
not only gets 15% more wool, but gets it 
quicker and easier, and the wool is longer 
and better. The sheep is not scarred, and 
asmooth, even stubble is left, which means 
a bigger, better crop next season. 

Good, marketable wool brings top prices. 
Why waste your time shearing by hand 
and cut down your wool profits? 

Get a Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing Ma- | 
chine—it’s a time and mon- | 
ey saver for flocks up to 300 fom 











head. Soon pays for itself. 
Strongly built, runs easily, 
will last a lifetime. 


Price Only 


$19.25 


Your dealer has it, or you 
can buy from us by send- 
ing $2.00 and paying bal- 
ance on arrival. rite for 
catalog. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft 
Company 

Dept. 116 , 5600 Roose- 

velt Road, Chicago 
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co ELEVATOR 


Save lame backs and blistered hands. Save time ~ 
which means saving money with this modern ele- 
vator which every farmer can afford. 

PERFECT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 
Strongest, a rupning elevator made, 
oO short turns to cause friction. 

peewee Main driving shaft runs in 
60 BU. IN bis metal bearing. , Chain pee 
2 000 pounds carry’ capacity. 
3 MINUTES. § Pays for itself with. 
spat moons n itsaves. Write 

Vheat, Oateorffor blue nts 

Ear Corn, + and cate og. INSTALLED 
Elevator made All Free. IN ANY CRIB 
in 8 differenti A.F. Meyer tg Co. OLD OR NEW 


styles. 
Sold on Strong-§ Morton, Ill. BLUE PRINTS 
FREE 







est Guarantee 
ever written. 




















MOVABLE HOUSES FOR SWINE 
Continued from page 98 
In taking up the subject of building 
houses for swine we realize that there are 
many designs in use. However, by dis- 
cussing these four, the main essentials of 
any house are explained. The framing de- 
tails in all eases will be similar to one 
mentioned. Most variations will be in the 
design and location of the doors and 
ventilators. 
By proper housing, after one has thoroly 
investigated his individual situation, the 
swine raiser is on the road to quicker "and | 
cheaper gains. 


American citizenship is your most 





specially during hot weather, is to place 


valuable asset. 




















Sturdy and thrifty white legh: 


rns secured by correct feeding. 





| want it—for plowing, harrowing, 





FREE vroscertts. Get posted 
now for the coming 


Spring, Summer, Fall. I pay good prices 
| for hundreds of kinds of butterflies,insocta 
for collections.Simple work with my pic- 
tures, price list, instructions. SINCLAIR, 
Dealer in Insecta, Dept. 24, Ocean Park, Calf. 





HE power of one horse 
whenever and wherever you 
seeding, culti- 

vating, mowing hay, mowing lawns, hauling loads. 
E ver-ready, dependable, economical power— 
works all day on 2 gallons of gasoline and 1 quart 
of oil. The original one-horse tractor. 

Also the power of a 4h. p. gas engine (S.A.E. 
| rating) for belt work—and it trots up to each job 
| under its own power. The Beeman solves your 
labor and power problems. Write for 
interesting free booklet. 


BEEMAN TRACTOR CO, 
868 Sixth Avenue South 
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THE EUROPEAN CORN BORER 


Continued from page 14 

of them ranged in glass bowls under layers 
of sand on the screened porch of their 
laboratory. 
ranged in arow. They have corn borers in 
ill stages of development, some crawling in 
bottles in the warm rooms, some pre- 
served in alcohol, some flitting about on 
filmy wings. 

And there is a battery of microscopes at 
work There is a reference library of 
books. There is a growing card index. 
Numbered specimens, traced with in- 
finite care, afford a series of life histories 
from which deductions are made. 

In the field the work of eradication has 
been no less thoro, both in the vicinty of 
Schenectady and in the Vicinity of Boston. 
While the scientists have captured as 
many specimens as they could convenient- 
ly for study, they have been industrious in 
destroying possible lurking places and 
places where eggs might be deposited. 

Three main systems of destruction have 
been followed: Rooting out stubble, 
burning with fuel oil and sterilizing with 
live steam. In addition to these mechani- 
cal means there has been a force of men at 
work destroying by hand, raking together 
refuse and burning it in small heaps. 

[he rooting out of corn stubble has been 
accomplished by the use of a potato digger 
drawn by a baby tractor. The stubble 
thus rooted out was either treated with 
live steam or crushed. 

Che live steam treatment has consisted 
of a portable steam boiler which was set 
up in the field. The steam was piped 
thru hose to a cross made of gas pipe, per- 
forated. The gas pipe is covered with corn 
stubble, especially green stubble to which 
clods of earth adhere. The mound is 
covered with sail cloth, held down by 
bags of earth. Chen steam is turned on 
under pressure for five to fifteen minutes. 

rhe result is to sterilize the mass so that 
it is easily disintegrated, and torn up in 
the macerator, which is a motor driven 
machine on a motor truck, thru which all 
sorts of vegetable growth is run and 
shredded. " 

The most spectacular method is the 
liquid fire, because it is reminiscent of the 
war. There is a motor truck, containing 
1 tank of light fuel oil and a pump. The 
pump forces the oil thru hose under pres- 
sure to the iron pipe nozzles which are 
mounted on light carriages which are 
hauled all over the field. The resulting 
fire burns the stubble and all other dry 
vegetable matter in which the corn borer 
might find refuge. 

As it is very tenacious of life, nothing 
short of complete destruction of its nest 
will surely destroy it. 

These are, in the main, the methods the 
government has used to eradicate the 
corn borer. 

Now, what about results? 

These lines are written in the middle of 
February. The snow in Schenectady is 

led deep. Roads are blocked. Field 
work on the corn borer cannot be pur- 
sued. The men in the laboratory are 
working day after day on their study of 
the creature 

With = the conservatism of science, 
these men make no statement as to their 
findings 

Chere is however, a governmental pub- 
lication, The Weekly News Letter of the 
Department of Agriculture for January 
i4th, which gives sufficiently authorita- 
tive utterance to inform us what the 
findings of these men have been. 

Che government informs us that “there 
is little justification for undue alarm over 
the possibility of this insect becoming a 
menace to the corn crop thruout the coun- 
try. 

That assurance itself is enough to justify 
the work and expense that have been put 
upon it. 

But the government gives further in- 
formation, adduced, no doubt, from the 


They have incubation cages | 
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This “‘Star’’ fixes the 


"The Walks of Life 
Are the Test of Shoes 


Well-shod men are more important than 
well-shod horses on the well-managed 
farm. 


‘“Soft-and-Good”’ 


shoes stand the hard wear of farm work 
and the hard tests of every other walk of 
life where there is hard usage—because 
they are all-leather built to last and to 
comfort by the best shoemaking. 











The postman soon pounds 
te ife out of ordinary 

hoes, but “Str onger- 
than the-Law shoes 








“Star Brand Shoes Are Better’’ 


Track walking is bard on 
shoes ubdless the ‘re 
Stronger-than -the 


. The great all-leather line built by 





ROBERTS JOHNSONSRAND 


MANUFACTURERS Sranch of international Shoe Co ove 






All Leathe or 


Guaranteed 


95 to 125 


\Miles on 
a Gallon 
of Gasoline! 


The Shaw Motorbicycl 


A high-grade, easy running, speedy 
motorbicycle of dependable power at a saving 
of from a third to a half in actual money. 
Equipped with 24% H-P Motor, famous Breeze 
carburetor, high tension magneto. Automatic 
lubrication. Chain drive. Simple, efficient 
control at all times. Thousands in use, 
Write today for prices and terms, also 
the Shaw At ent—fits any ‘old bike, 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 404 GALESBURG, KANS. 
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at once E big payin haat — 
ons, 
piscedaton for Experts. Hundreds dreds being 


couche by big corporations, Finger print 
— entiication being applied to big business s 


Train ¥ Yourself ta Spare Time. At small cost 
and a few hours study at home, you can fit 



























BABY CHICKS THAT LIVE 


Healthy, vigorons PURFRRED stock. Reds, Rocks, 
Me ee a i Anconas. Safe 
- iy Successful 
cel post sa ie fon tremula ante lak F 
McMurray,Webster City, ia., Dept-59 |on. They point the way to square deals. 
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studies of the men in Schenectady. One 
statement raises the doubt whether the 
insect found about Schenectady is the 
European corn borer at all. It is dis- 
covered that the specimens studied about 
Schenectady are of the single brood sort, 
whereas the Massachusetts specimens are 
of the double brood variety. It has been 
next to impossible to hatch out artifically 
specimens at Schenectady, whereas under 
artificial conditions the entomologists at 
Arlington, Mass., have hatched out num- 
erous specimens. While I have no au- 
thority for the statement that the insect 
found in the vicinity of Schenectady is the 
American corn borer, yet I would be will- 
ing to guess that this is likely to be the 
conclusion of the investigators. 

When you come to get the authorita- 
tive publication on this subject of the 
study of the corn borer, you may notice 
statements about certain markings on the 
head which differentiate the two varieties. 

The first reassuring fact then, from the 
investigation which is being c: arried on in 
Schenectady is that most likely the in- 
sect there discovered is not the same 
malicious sort found in Massachusetts, 
but the American corn borer. 

The second reassuring fact is that the 
American corn borer, if this is the Ameri- 
can borer, does a relatively insignificant 
amount of damage, not enough to worry 
about. I am able to state on good 
authority that farmers about Schenectady 
never took the corn borer peril very seri- 
ously. They declare the corn borer has 
been present to a limited extent for a 
number of years, and that it never did any 
appreciable damage. The European corn 
borer is supposed to have been brought 
from Hungary about 1917 in bales of 
broom corn. 

The third reassuring fact that you may 
accept on the authority of the govern- 


ment is that the American corn borer is | 
doubtless infested with a parasite which | 
is destructive ane to take care of the | 


excess eggs. While for a time it was not 


known Oe there was a parasite which | 


would attack the European corn borer, 
the government authorities declare now 
there is a small fly, which in the later 
broods in the Massachusetts infested area 
destroyed as high as seventy-five percent 
of the eggs of the borer. 

The fourth reassuring discovery is that 
infestation by the corn borer comes most 
commonly in poorly cultivated fields. 
Good culture, it has been discovered, keeps 
out the pest. The worst infested fields in 
Massachusetts were found to be those 
which were weedy or were surrounded by 
weedy areas. The corn borer is known 
to infest more than one hundred different 
plants, including many weeds. On the 
ther hand, it was found that amid in- 
fested fields there were fields of corn care- 
fully cultivated and free from infestation. 

So I can sum up the work of these men 
in the government laboratory in Sche- 
nectady—where the question of the corn 
borer is being settled for the benefit of the 
entire country—by saying: 

First—The insect is mostly single- 
brood. 

Seeond—The single-brood insect in- 
flicts no great damage. 

Third—Parasitic insects prey on the 
corn borer, and will probably control it. 

Fourth—Clean culture is the best in- 
surance against the corn borer. 


If you have occasion to request us to | 


change your address on our subscription 
list, please be sure to give us both your 
old and new addresses, each complete. 
Please also be sure to sign your name ex- 
actly the same way it appears on your 
address label on Successful Farming— 
THIS IS IMPORTANT. Your kind com- 
pliance with this request will save much 
time for us in making the change, and will 
make it unnecessary for us to write you 
gain to assure phe Bu that we are 
changing your address instead of some 
other. 




















IWetve REASONS Wuy 


Big pockets double cloth reinforced 
Deep double yoke across shoulders 
Double and triple stitched seams 
Great big roomy curved armholes 
Well Geting > beter and sleeves 

Form fitting he shoulders 
Wide, perfect fitting collar 
Cuffs wide and extra long 
Reinforced faced sleeves 
Reinforced front opening 
Extra wide roomy elbow 
Trimmed and pressed by hand 











Shoulders 
That Slope and Fit 


NE of the many distinguishing marks of Reliance Work Shirts superiority 
O is the fit of the shoulders. The reason many manufacturers make poorly 

fitting square-like shoulders and armholes is because it saves a large amount 
of yardage. It takes extra material to make sloping shoulders and arm holes 
that give comfort and appearance as well. 


The lines of a man’s neck and upper arm are not sharp angles; there is a 
gradual sloping contour and the point of the shoulder is lower than where neck 
and shoulder meet.Form-fitting, sloped shoulders are characteristic of all Reliance 
brands of shirts and one of twelve reasons why the man who has once worn a 
Reliance made shirt hesitates to accept anything else. 


Rely on Reliance. The suggestion is justified by twelve reasons why. 


“Honor Bright” 
Boys’ Waists, Shirts and Play Suits 


Man-made garments in boys’ sizes—the kind that stand wear and look well 
at the same time—the same high yuality that characterizes all Reliance Shirts. 
They come in many colors and are made of standard cloths. In the waists 
generous length gives the attractive blouse effect without the old draw-string 


makeshift. 
If your locai storekeeper does not carry Reliance Work Shirts and Honor Bright 
Waists and Shirts for boys he can obtain them through one of our many distributors. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WESTERN MADE WORK SHIRTS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 








This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonabk letters as our space will permit. 





FAILS TO FIND EVIDENCE 

I read Our Bulletin every month and am very 
much interested in the way some express their 
views. One for instance, Mrs. L. 8., whe no I read 
her remarks | gathered three back copies of 5S 
and spen: about three hours looking for your 
alleced favors of Bolshevism, I. W. W., etc., but 
failed to find anything which showed your stand 
leaning their way On the contrary, I saw several 
good raps against them.—C. B., lowa 


FROM OLD FRIENDS 

My husband will be 82 years old the 18th day 
of April and I was 71 the 3lst day of January. We 
are getting quite old but I do love to write to 
friends. I read a great deal to my husband as his 
eyes are failing him fast so | do lots of reading and 
I love the S. F. We have grand children and great- 
children. I wish you could see a lovely group I got 


today. One of my grandsons, 12 years old, made 
$6 a day in the hay field last season “he one you 
sent the S. F. to and the two boys 12 and 9 years 
old made over $100. Pretty good boys aren't they? 


Lest | weary you, I will ring off, but it is like writing 
1 brother, pardon please for presuming 


Mrs. G. C., Kans 
ADVOCATES MILITARY TRAINING 
I have read several of the articles in S. F. of 


late in regard to the proposed Military Training 
Bill and would like to give you my opinion and 
comment on it. As an ex-service man and a teacher 
I have had a chance to consider this subject from 
both a military and educational standpoint 

As the American citizen is best able to under- 
stand the language of dollars and cents let us look 
at this from a financial standpoint. It will be ad- 
mitted, no doubt, that with this bill in force the 
United States would be in a position to defend her- 
self absolutely We would therefore be insured 
against what befell Belgium, Servia, and part of 
France in the late war. What is it worth to know 
that our wives and children, our public and our 
liberty are safe from the ravages of a foreign power? 
As men, as citizens of the greatest of common- 
wealth, and as a peo le grateful to those who in 
past years have "led and died for us and our 
country, are we not honor bound to preserve our 
country’? And what is a surer way than to have 
millions of citizen soldiers? 

Next let us consider the effect of military train- 
ing on our youth. A development is to be had that 
for most of our young men would otherwise be im- 
possible. Our young men would receive physical 
training, would be broadened as to the needs of 
our country and, therefore, would make better 
citizens They would be better able to organize for 
the more economical development of the civil 
affairs of later life. The young men taken from 
home would be taught, the better to rely on their 
own resources and would come in contact with out- 
side influence that would bring home to them the 
value of home and also a knowledge of the world 
which no man can live life fully without. It would, 
in great measure, do away with the awkward farm 
boy and would benefit him. Because, who knows 
better than the boy himself how much that awk- 


wardness hurts him and how much embarassment 


he feels? 

And the cost; what is the cost? One billion dol- 
lars annually for such insurance. There are 100,- 
000,000 people in the United States. Who would 
say that ten dollars per year is too much to be paid 
for such protection. I believe that there is hardly 
1 man in would not give every cent he has for 
the protection of his wife and children, but they 
cannot see the danger until it falls on them when 

ey find that the price is infinitely much greater 
We would lack no number of men to fight off 
wers should they attack us but what could 
illion or ten milhon men do without organiza- 
w discipline?—W. B. T., N. Dak 


KNOWS WAR BY EXPERIENCE 
Your article on free press is true in every word; 
re talking one hundred percent patriotic, too 
to you and your paper 


. <i luck 

But L also read some of the letters on page 186 

yur Bulletin One in particular which was 

written y a woman and she claimed to be a 

he it professed to be mn tavor f com- 

itary training for the young men of the 

United States of America She signed her letter 

| > W hould military training be forced on a 

free peopl 

I ill um surprised that any farm woman 

Id lorse such a thing. Does this lady realize 

that eans I don't think so. It means that 

arm boys would be drafted for from 6 to 8 

t f the year for from 3 to 4 years time right 

irveat time and pring work The farmer 

Ww iid e left alone with his work while the sons 

of farm would be serving at little or no pay 

right » time f peace, when a huge army of 

nw vuld be aw ay, cooped up In crowded 

barracks and forced to stand the abuse and insults 

s crowd of professional officers recruited from the 

« with no sympathy but open contempt for 
the armer DO) 








Don't think I am any I. W. W. either, as I am 
not, but have had a lot of experience with the 
army life. So, for the sake of the boys who gave 
their lives that our dear country hee live and 
be free, do not vote for compulsory training. Let 
that be done by enlistment in the good old American 
way. Do you think it would be keeping faith with 
our dead heroes to take up the German military 
No. which they fought the great fight against? 

o, it would not. 

As for myself I only lost a left hand in the 

onne in France so probably don’t have very 
a tfully any love for war. But would do it again 
if it should ever come ne again —D. L. W., Dk 


STRONGLY OPPOSED 

In regard to your eoapmante on what a man 
(who signed himself C. E. ) had to say. about 
Consolidated Schools in | a you say “Come 
on you Nebraskans, what about consolidated 
schools.” All right here it goes. This law is an in- 
sult and a disgrace to a free people. The backers 
of this law don't care “two whoops” about the 
education our children get, it is the taxes they 
expect us to pay towards running their schools 
that interest them And before I go any farther 
I want to say that any farm paper that supports 
this law is no friend of the farmers and they had 
better change the name of their paper from Farm- 
ing or Farmer to Town or City. You can’t find 
one farmer in a hundred in favor of these schoo 
—F. J. E., Nebr 


FOR PROGRESS IN SCHOOLS 

I am a rancher in Sioux county, Nebraska, 
twenty-nine years of age. I have taken your paper 
for about 8 years and I think you run it as near 
right as anybody could. I happened to see the 
letter by C. E. N. of Nebraska regarding “Fake 
Schools,”’ as he calls them. He says he is a wealthy 
farmer at the age of 21 o doubt he has a high 
school education and chances are he fell heir to 
his old Daddy's farm who worked for it. May be 
he is a bachelor. I, for one, am in favor of con- 
solidated schools where the population is thick 
enough to pay. These one room schools are a back 
number. If our schools are not improved we will 
soon be in the same class with Russia. There are 
thousands of boys and men in the United States 
who sign their name with an X. This is a modern 
age. The day of the dog-eared speller, the slate, 
the gray haired school dad, the hickory switch and 
the little log school house where our grandfathers 
and grandmothers sat on long benches and learned 
to cipher and spell are back numbers and the fellow 
who favors them should be exiled to the heart of 
the Ozarks where he belongs 

Here's for better schools, better roads and a 
bone-dry United States.—P. H. M., Nebr. 


SEES GOOD IN FABRIC BILL 

It would seem there should be no hesitation 
among lawmakers to make a law which would 
compel goods to be so marked that the consumer 
could certainly know what kind of cloth he was 
buying 

Notwithstanding the high prices now asked and 
paid for men's clothing, tailors say that the cloth 
sold them is not as good as formerly and that a 
suit made from it will not wear like cloth “sold be- 
fore the war.” If we have pure food laws for safe- 
guarding our health, why not have laws (and have 
them enforced) to make the mill manufacturing 
cloth say just what is in it, so the buyer may give a 
guess as to what would happen to the looks of a 
suit should he be out in a rain with it on, and also 
get an idea about how soon he will be obliged to 
find the money for another suit?—E. M. H., Ohio. 


HELPS THE | UNDER DOG 

I have never written anything about your paper 
because I fully approved everything it advocated 
and disapproved what it condemned. I do not 
believe there is another publication in the world 
that so earnestly tries to help the under dog, the 
ones who have to get their living with their hands 
I have just read the threat issued by C. O. L. en- 
titled “Socialism Sometime’ in the February 
number and “it is to laugh.” Socialists, like all 
other vicioug and destructive bugs and worms, 
have been increasing unmolested because they 
have not been numerous enough to make their 
levastating natures and desires felt. When they 
do, as C. O. L. threatens, the people of common 
sense and sound judgment, will arise as one man 
and “spray’’ them into utter oblivion. One who 
works.—C. 5., Mich. 


COULDN'T KEEP STILL 
Friends, I can't keep still. I want to quote the 
Bible to C. O. L. but don't feel it my place. Will 
say tho I think he is inhabited by from one to 
seven devils The remedy can be found in Mark 





‘) 

If there is one plank in the socialist platform that 
is good we will use it to reinforce a weak place. 
But rotten, (1. W. W.) etec., we don't need 

C. W. B. is right, the people are jealous, pre- 
judiced, ignorantand wrong at heart. Jealousy was 
born in the garden of Eden in the debate over a 
certain fruit And Satan was the first Socialist, 

W. ete. Think it over friends and get your 
votes in the right place next election 

It doesn't make any difference what I think, it 
is only me. But as a nation, please pass the brains 
around to the children. Give us free government 
oa ‘sauteed press, censored Let the other 
nations keep armies. We can make up one that 
is not a hm «Sr which will stop when a cog breaks. 

If we need it.) 
And Mr. R. W., Mo., every man citizen has the 
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privilege of taking up 160 to 320 acres or more 
(claim) or buy some stump land, etc., if he will 
work. If I wasn’t so darned lazy I could have 
bought 640 acres of black, low, prairie, rich and 
drained, for $6.25 an acre two months ago, but 
who wants to pull stumps? We all would rather 
howl about landlords. he idea of restoring the 
land to the people! Rather restore brains than 
land. How would you like to buy a raw farm in 
new country and have it grow very valuable and 
leave it to your children—and they prefer to live 
on the rent. Should it then be R-E-S-T-O-R-E-D-? 
I have missed two opportunities to buy land in a 
few years on credit, and blame myself for listening 
to others.—-J. E., I 


WANTS FREE PRESS ARTICLE IN 
PAMPHLET 

I want six copies of the February 1920 issue. I 
want these for Alson Secor’s article “The Free 
Press in America.” I have never read an article 
that impressed me more and I want to use every 
means I can to have that article read by hundreds 
of others that they may also wake up. Can you 
not arrange to print that article in pamphlet form? 
—L. M., lowa. 

Comment: You ask if my article on the Free 
Press in America could be printed in pamphlet 
form. If there was sufficient call for it or interest 
in the matter, I would say that it could be. I am 
glad you lixe the article and have done some- 
thing to widen its influence. I am more and more 
convinced since writing the article, that America 
is safe, if America wakes up and counteracts 
some of this evil literature. We must do some- 
thing to get the other side of the story, especially 
to our foreign population which is not wel versed 
in American ideale —Editor 


LIKES FIRM STAND 

I surely do admire a man who takes the stand 
you do against the evils of today. It makes me 
smile when I see in your Bulletin how some little 
two-by-four, a quarter of an inch deep, gets sore 
and has his paper stopped because you take a firm 
stand for the right. It makes my heart say, “God 
bless you, and go to it.”—M. D. S., 8. Dak. 


MAKING TRUE AMERICANS 

I think you publish a splendid paper in more 
senses than one. I wish everybody in the United 
States could read and catch the significance of your 
editorial, “Make Democracy Safe.” 

You are not only teaching the pople to farm 
successfully, but you are teaching them to be true 
Americans, and this is a service that should be 
universally appreciated by all lovers of the 
—- for which our country stands.—H. A. 


SAYS WHAT IT MEANS 
Have been a reader of your paper for the last 
rx .or more and I cannot express in words how 
like it. It is a paper that says what it means and 
never afraid of jeers and sneers to follow. While I 
was reading the Bulletin for February I was greatly 
surprised and it made me irritated to think that 
some le will say that they do not support any 
anim longing to the camel tribe, that is, 
rohibitionists. This was said by J. W. of Mich 
think fellows like these ought to go to Cuba or 
some place like that and I know that we would not 
miss them the lest bit, at least I wouldn’t. 
I always worked against the liquor and I always 
will.—L. L., Wisc 


SUPPORTS FABRIC BILL 

Your efforts in regard to the “Truth in Fabric” 
measure should be heartily supported by every 

rson who buys clothing as it is a measure that 

as long been needed. 

No one can deny the fraud that is being practiced 
every day upon the public thru the sale of every- 
thing but virgin wool and a trip thru a manufac- 
turing lant where these “wools’ are being 

“blended” would convince the most skeptical. You 
have my hearty support.—M. J. S., 8. 


POSTAGE RATES 

In your February issue, on page 174, J. B., in an 
article on “Eggs-by-mail Charges.” says the 
charges on a parcel containing 3 dozen eggs is 
8 cents in the first zone and 10 cents in the second. 
The fact is, if the parcel weighed 6 pounds, (or 
any fraction over 5 pounds) the postage would be 
8 cents local, (that is not beyond the jurisdiction of 
the mailing office) and 10 cents in both first and 
second zones. There is no difference of rates in 
first and second zones.—Lewis B. Flohr, Bureau 
of Markets. 


LIKES TRAVEL ARTICLES 
Especially, I enjoy reading the article “Birdseye 
Views of Far Lands,” by Jas. T. Nichols. The 
articles which I enjoy the most are those which 
take us to China, Japan, India and other countries 
where the customs are queer and which we do 
not hear much about.—R. E. K., Kan 


A . BOUQUET 

I am not only delighted with the magazine, and 
its unusual brightness and crispness, first class 
poaeins and excellent and entertaining reading 
»ut desire to say that every farmer in the country 
would be benefited by absorbing its contents, ad- 
vertisements and cl Here’s hoping you will 
succeed in running up the sub list to the two million 
mark.—Mrs. M. E. 38 


Among other articles which are of unknown value 
to the American people I just finished your article 
on the free press.—M, D., Nebr. 
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House No, 83—Planned especially 
for farm needs—lots of big, light 
bedrooms; bath; big living and din- 
ing rooms. Entry washroom; big, 
light kitchen with pantry; built-in 
pantry cases, etc. See catalog. 














200 Home Plans FREE! 
Mail the Coupon Below! 


You can’t get started too soon if you intend to do any 
building this coming spring! Lumber stocks short every- 
where—mills flooded with orders—thousands planning new 
homes, for the country is 30% underbuilt. Your pro- 
tection lies in ordering now, while stocks are still intact. 
To delay may mean disappointment. Send for our Book 
of 200 Home Plans TODAY! Get it in time to make 
leisurely selection, and have all your lumber and millwork 
on the ground promptly before the spring rush begins! 

























Book of see Home Plans 
Shows best ty tow 












In our Home Plan Book you will find the very planned by expert architects for beautiful exterior country homes fio Bit 
house to suit your needs. There are cozy bunga- —best arranged and most convenient interior We ffications: photos ' 
lows; large, roomy farmhouses; Colonial homes; furnish all materialsa—and guarantee the price to Guarantees prices. Sent FREE 3 
inexpensive one-and two-story cottages. And every cover everything exactly as specified. No extra § 
one has been built scores of times—tested and items; no unexpected charges to run up the bill. See 
proved in all parts of the country. complete list of materials we furnish, given in full 

y Gordon-Van Tine Homes are distinctive— detail in our Free Plan Book. 

Ready-Cut Saves Big Money 
By machine-cutting (accurate to the 64th of aninch), we do in afew minutes 
what takes carpenters hours todo by hand. Here isa big labor-saving 
parts fitted on | numbered enables even the inexperienced to put up Gordon- 
Vi in Tine Ready-Cut Homes quickly—another saving in time and con- 
struction cost. And because every timbe _ every plank is cut to Tg = size, 
you save again through avoiding waste of valuable material o le ond over 
“kindling wood” bought at lumber om Material comesin se = icar—we 
ship anywhere and guarantee safe delivery. Lumber not Ready-Cut if auical | 
ae | 
Homes That Are Practical Big Volume Savings Be | 
You ort ber the comfort conveniences We sell from-mi'l-direct-to-you. Our resources 7 
t -<drooms, comfortable living are over $1,000,000.00, we operate four mills, Book of Barn Bulidings 
ns, well designed kitchen (all well buy our timberin train loads, employ hundreds Ges of barns, how housen, and 
ted and ventilated), large closets, of men—do busine sin every state in the  nion dairy houses, « Sent FREE. 








ample porches, fireplaces and many Operating on a volume basis, we are able to " . 
built-in fe A large staff of sell you highest grade, clean, unblemished Ss 
skilled: a cts and construction lumbe« rand millwork at lowest direct-to-you ; 
experts m » Gordon-Van Tine prices! Make your own comparisons—-any- ‘, 
Homes prac ical, comfortable. whe re. Then see how we save for you. i f 
Pantry-cases, linen-closets, and “Everything O. K.—Saved $350’’—Jas. Murphy, Iowa 2 
many built-in features in Gordo Thousands of similar letters from our 200,000 customers. ‘‘Saved between G, 
Van Tine Homes, especially appeal $250 and $300"—J. O. Kurtz, Penn. “Say J at least 255, ""—John Fernandez, 
to the housewife. See Catalog I. “Figure my savings were easily $500" 8. Myhre, Minn. “Was quoted Se 
Carpenters and Contractors $2,134—bought from you for $1,915.66, and get better qus ality” J. H. Hopson R 
—Write for Catalogs Write for books and get complete facts. ; 
FOUR BIG MILLS—Davenport; Hattiesburg, Miss.; Chehalis, Wash.; St. Louis, Mo.; Gordonvanl 
We ship from point nearest you. Address all mail to Home Office, Davenport, lowa. DavenPe 








Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


7123Gordon St. Established Over Half a Century Davenport, lowa 
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= om 
Gordon-Van Tine Co., 7123Gordon St., Davenport, lowa. 
Please send me Free Books as checked here. I am most interested in............. rien ‘aussie piasiaiaiiindiiidl 
Gordon-Van Tine Homes [_)Gordon-Van Tine Farm Buildings. Building Material Catalog. Garages—Ready-Cut é 
~ 
Nam: . Address 





Town State ....... 
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Straight 
Bones 








Miss Two- 
and-a-Half 
wears smart little 
Educators of black 
patentleather, topped 


‘Unless this mark ap- 
with white buckskin 


—_— > pears on the sole it is 


NOT an Educator 


Which Foot Will Baby H 
é 
at YOUR Age? 
? ILL it be straight-boned, flexi- Yes—get Educators for the whole 
4 \\y ble, graceful—-healthy? Or will 
i it be bent, deformed and aching 


family—now. 
with corns, bunions, ingrowing nails, 
callouses, fallen arches? 


For your protection be sure, when 
buying, to look for the famous trade- 


mark EDUCATOR stamped on the 


rn a 


a; 

i: 

|, . . , = sole, for every broad-toed shoe is not 
vy Start your children’s feet in Edu- an Educator 

e cators—-the shoes that let the feet ° . 

grow as they should shoes that can \ Book of Startling Foot-F acts 

never cause corns, bunions or other . . 
foot-ills;—then keep them in Edu- Bent Bones make Frantic Feet tells 
‘ cators; and you insure them a whole you how you can become unconscious 
a, lifetime of healthy, untroubled feet. of your feet. Free. Write for it today. 

. For this shoe, built scientifically in RICE & HUTCHINS 


4 
EB 


the shape of a natural, normal foot, is 


made for all ages—for infants, children, 


misses, men, women. 


Put your own twisted tired feet into 
these well-bred, well-made, conserva- 


tive shoes and give nature the chance 


to banish your foot-ills. 


FDUCATOR 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





THE OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 
There is no reason why there should not 
be more of the “‘old-fashioned’”’ flowers in 


evidence in every garden or lawn. As a 
rule they are perennials and do not re- 
quire a great deal of attention after the 
first season, but will show up each year 
with their wealth of color and bloom. 

But not all of the old-fashioned flowers 
are perennials. Many of the best of them 
are propogated from seed or root each 
year and will delight even the most pains- 
taking flower lover. 

Those who have been having their 
troubles with some of the newer and less 
hardy flowers, can find a Man deal of 
enjoyment with pansies. hey are just 
hard enough to grow to make the matter 
interesting and worthwhile. But if the 
conditions necessary for success with pan- 
sies are kept in mind, they are one of the 
easiest oldtime favorites to succeed with. 

If we want pansies for spring and 
summer blooming, we start them in the 
house in an old box or pan, which has 
been filled with rich and carefully pul- 
verized soil. The seed are planted one- 
fourth of an inch in the soil and as soon as 
the planting is done, we sprinkle the dirt 
well with a sprinkler and then cover it up 
with an old sack or cloth to keep in the 
moisture until the seed have germinated. 
As soon as the sprouts show, the covering 
is taken off. 

‘or outdoor culture, much the same 
principle is followed, except that the 
seedbed is prepared in rich and well 
worked soil and the seed planted in 
August. We then mulch it over after 
sprinkling with lawn clippings or straw 
and keep it mulched until the sprouts ap- 
pear, then remove the mulch and keep 
it off until freezing weather comes. After 
that we handle the bed in the same manner 
that strawberries or other flowers that 
must be wintered are handled; it is 
mulched with straw. 

In May or June the pansies will be a 
riot of bloom and if they have proper 
care they will keep it up during most of 
the summer. 

Sweet Williams are another oldtime 
favorite that should be seen in more 
gardens. They grow about eighteen inches 
tall and make an excellent border for the 
garden or for other beds. They are always 
of varying colors and very interesting to 
study even tho one is not a confirmed 
flower lover, They are generally rated as 
perennials, but they do best as biennials, 
that is, blooming the second year after 
planting. 

Poppies should be found in more home 
places. They are one of the easiest of all 
flowers to grow and they will thrive under 
almost any sort of weather or soil condi- 
tions. 

They are not a particular flower and 
even in seasons when other easy growers 
refuse to produce, you will find the poppies 
there with bloom and lots of it. Plant 
them in any corner available, but they 
must be planted early. They should 
barely be cove as the seed is ex- 
ceedingly small and if covered too deeply 
will never give the results expected. They 
cannot be transplanted, so should be 
planted where it is intended that they 
should bloom. 

Verbenas are one of the most popular 
annuals among the flower kingdom. There 
are many new varieties being brought out 
each year so the flower gardener should 
have no trouble getting a large and varied 
collection of them. 

They are one of the hardiest dry weather 
flowers known and seem to do well in 
spite of hot summers. It is a good plan 
to plant them following tulips or other 
early bloomers. They will come into 
bloom late in the summer and keep it up 

| frost. 


yl}as soon as the 





Morning glories can be usel to cover 
the garden fence or the tool shed. They 
are very prolific and hardy bloomers and 
are general favorites in all old-fashioned 
gardens. Many varieties make it possible 
to get almost any color desired, altho the 
mixtures are probably the most at- 
tractive. If the seed pods are pinched off 
before they have an opportunity to ripen 
they can be kept under pees: | and will 
not cause the bother of “spreading” that 
is charged up to them so ey 

Pinks are one of the oldest favorites. 
It would be impossible to go into a real 
old-fashioned ‘‘grandmother’s garden”’ and 
not find them. They are a beautiful 
flower, easily grown and will be an im- 
provement to any flowerbed or garden. 

Nasturtiums are, of course, a favorite 
with all because of their prolific blooming 
and ease of culture. They will grow any- 
where that grass will grow and they will 
grow a great deal more luxuriantly. The 
climbing sorts seem to have been neglected 
of late years in favor of the dwarf varieties. 
There is slight difference in the flower, 
but it seems to me that the climbing 
nasturtiums are one of the prettiest flow- 
ers we have when in full bloom. I have 
had them grow in little better than sand 
and rocks and do well. 

Hollyhocks can be grown either from 
seed or from root stock. The latter way is 
probably the best for quick and sure 
results, altho seed can be used and if 
the proper attention is paid they will 
bloom the first year. They do best along a 
fence or against a building. It would add 
much to the attractiveness of any garden 
to use them for either purpose. No old- 
fashioned garden is complete without them. 

Cosmos is a relatively new flower to 
some, but a flower of rare beauty. It is a 
tall growing annual, with white flowcrs 
something on the order of a daisy, and 
dark green leathery foliage. They show 
up well with the foliage and are well worth 
growing. If you have a stone wall they 
will go well in a massed bed beside it. 

— -" good for bed Ry es- 
pecially in landscaping or hiding ugl 
walls or corners.—C. 8. wigs 


PLANT SWEET PEAS EARLY 

To get the most from your sweet. peas, 
they should be planted as early as they 
can be put in the ground, even while the 
ground is still fro#n. In the central 
latitudes, it will not be impracticable to 
plant in February, and the planting should 
never be delayed as late as spring garden- 
ing. If the ground has been plowed or 
spaded up in the fall, so much the better. 
In any case make a deep trench, as much 
as a foot in depth, and fill it half full of 
good soil and well rotted compost or leaf 
mold. Plant the seed in this and cover 
with an inch or two of soil. This will leave 
the trench but little more than half full. 
The seed will not be injured by freezing 
and thawing, and when the plants appear 
above the surface, the soil should be 
worked in around them gradually till the 
trench is full and the und level. 
Trellises of some sort should b be provided 
lants are three or four 
inches high. No better material for a 
trellis has ever been found than ordinary 
light poultry netting fastened to sub- 
stantial posts. It is often convenient to 
plant the peas along a fence, which 
answers the purpose of a trellis. If the 
blooms are kept cut, peas will blossom 
continually all summer.—H.F.G., Mo. 


A GARDEN COLOR SCHEME 
To insure absolutely a harmony of color 
in any landscape and indoor decorations, 
I am planting no flowers except those 
that come in pink, lavender or blue, and 
white. 
The varieties that come in these col- 
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| ors are really surprising. Some are annu- 
als, but the majority are perennial so that 
I shall soon have the arrangement of the 
plants perfected, giving a succession of 
bloom at a minimum of labor as the sea- 
sons pass. Here are a few common flow- 
ers to be had in pink and white shades: 
Peonies, dahlias, poppies, verbenas, car- 
nations, roses and hollyhocks. Pink can- 
nas will be added and African daisies, 
For white alone, the double white petunia, 
tuberose, Shasta daisy, and all lilies. In 
lavender, I am selecting perpetual phlox 
statice, hyacinth, asters, Leetene, an 

heliotrope; also the wonderful solanum 
vine and the lavender acacia. 

In shrubbery, my scheme will be carried 
out by pink and white crepe myrtle, lilacs, 
Cape Jasamine, and others as space per- 
mits. Trees may be had such as the pink 
and white dogwood (few people know of 
the pink variety), flowering almonds and 
acacias. 

The trouble with most flower gardens 
is the dolly varden, crazyquilt effect that 
comes from a mixture of colors, especial- 
ly the placing of gaudy reds and yellows 
among the delicate shades. Flower lovers 
are so eager to have all kinds that they 
forget what the composite effect is to be. 
Japanese gardeners have taught us the 
exquisite beauty of one-flower gardens, 
and the good sense of limiting our culture 
to a few rather than attempting too many. 
No well dressed woman wants to wear all 
the rainbow at one time.—L. M., Col. 


ABOUT PANSIES 

I wonder if all the people who love 
pansies know how easy it is to have an 
abundance of them. A few seeds planted 
early may be made to yield a number of 
sturdy plants by “slipping” before allow- 
ing them to come into blossom. 

Plant seed in a hotbed or box, sheltered 
from the cold to a temperature above 
freezing, early enough so the plants will 
be ready for the open ground by the time 
the weather is warm enough for trans- 
planting. After transplantimg pinch off 
all of the blossom buds until the plants are 
well stooled. Then with a sharp knife, 
separate the —-? from the plant 
taking off the stool close to the roots. if 
care is taken several cuttings may be taken 
from a good sized plant without mjuring it. 

Plant the cuttings directly in the open 
ground and shade until the plants are 
well established. Pinch off all buds until a 
sturdy plant is obtained. Then treat the 
same as if grown from seed. Plants 
grown from cuttings grow rapidly and are 
ready for blooming in a few weeks. 

Pansies thrive well in any ordinary 
loamy soil if they are protected from cold 
winds and have plenty of sunshine and 
moisture. But for best results give the 

ansy bed a topdressing: of well rotted 
a manure. Work the manure well into 
the soil before setting in the plants. 

English daisies are another little 
favorite that may be treated the same 
way. By thus subdividing a very few 
plants will be sufficient for a nice border. 
—M. E. L. 


PRUNING HARDY HYDRANGEAS 

Those having hardy hydrangeas can 

reatly increase the beauty of these plants 

By pruning “- quite early in the 
spring before the buds begin to show. 
Larger and more handsome heads will re- 
sult from the pruning, and the portions 
removed are valuable as cuttings with 
which to start other plants. 

If the trimming is done judiciously it 
will greatly improve the appearance 0} 
hydrangea, but if a person is careless 
injury done may ruin the plant. Use 
snips or a sharp saw, and rub mud on the 
cuts to close the pores. 

Place the cutting in sandy soil to root. 
A large percentage will form roots, and 
after they are nicely started they can be 





transplanted to permanent itions. 
The finest ae will sell quite 
readily at a price.—H. M. , 
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You Can Make 
$500 to 51000 


a Month Milling 
*FLavo” Flour 
in your Community on the MIDGET 
MARVEL — no previous milling ex- 
perience necessary. 

You can be the local flour miller of 
your community with a comparatively 
small investment, and have a dignified, 
permanent business that will earn you 
steady profits the entire year. 

The AMERICAN MIDGET MARVEL is 
the new process, self-contained, one-man, 
roller flour mill thatis revolutionizing the 
milling industry. 1900 in d tily operation. 
It requires less than half the power and 
labor of the long system mill, and makes 
a better flavored flour that retains the 
health building vitamines and the natural 
sweet flavor of the wheat. 

Our customers are given the privilege 
of using our Nationally advertised popular 
Brand 

“ ” 


“Farnous for its Flavor” 


We furnish you the sacks with your 
mame printed on them. OUR SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT checks your millupevery 
thirty days and keeps your products up to 
our high “‘Flavo”’ standard, 


Write today for our Free Book 


**The Story of a 
Wonderful Flour Mill** 









The Anglo-American 
Mill Company 


777-783 Trust Bidg, 
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toy p GREAT NOVELTIE 


‘rimon Weol- 
tlewer recently intro- 
duced by us has succeeded 
everywhere and proved 
to be the most showy gar- 
den annual. Nothin 

can surpass the mass o 

bloom which it shows all 
Summer and Fall. 

e now have three new 
colors — pink, yellow and 
scariet, aswe)lascrimson. 

All these colors mixed. 
20 cts. per pkt. 

With each order we 
send 1 trial pkt. each of 
Giant Kochia, most deco- 
rative foliage annual. 

ivia Hybrids, white, 
pink, striped, scarlet, plumed, etc., mixed. 

Japan tris, new hybrids, all colors, Magnificent. 

Gient Centaurea, superb for garden or vases, 

And our Big Catalog, all for 20 cts, 

Big Catalog, free. Al! flower and vegetable seeds, 
bulbs, plants and new berries. We grow the finest 
Gladioli, Dahlias, Cannas, Lrises, Peonies, Perennials 
Shrubs, Vines, Ferns, Peas, Asters, Pansies, etc. l 
special prize strains, and many sterling novelties, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. Floral Park, N.Y, 
100 STRAWBERRY PLANTS, Duniap. etc. $1 00 postpaid. 





100 Duntap $4.59. 100 Everbearing $2 00 poatpaid sp- 
berries, Blackbet: ies, 100 $2.26. 20 varieties Catan. 
KIGER'S NURSERY SAWYER, MICHIGA 


Read all the advertisement in this issue 
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A WORTHY CAUSE 

The unselfish and efficient service of the 
Salvation Army during the war won for the 
organization a warm spot in the heart of 
practically every soldier and a great many 
who were not soldiers. The work of this 
group of people, who are banded together 
for the sole purpose of ministering in an 
unostentatious way, had not been real- 
ized, for itis characteristic of such work- 
ers that they make no effort to place them- 
jselves in the limelight. Their special 
|mission is to assist the poor and un- 
| fortunate, and so closely do they apply 
themselves to business that they seldom 
come to the attention of any, save those 
whom they help. 

It was comparatively easy to raise large 
sums of money to support the work of the 
Salvation Army in war time, and there 
has never been any question regarding the 
efficiency with which such funds were ex- 
pended. But there is a big work for this 
worthy organization in time of peace, and 
particularly during the present unsettled 
reconstruction period. 

Fearlessly the Army stands between 
newcomers in the great cities and those 
who would prey upon them. Scarcely a 
week passes but lads from the farms, 
drawn to the city, apply for aid. Qften 
these boys have been robbed of their 
money, or their clothes stolen. They are 
fitted out again and loaned money to 
take them home, or tide them over until 
work is obtained. 

The problems of the poor, the misfit, the 
distressed andtheunfortunateare solved by 
the loyal workers of the Salvation Army. 

During the period of May Ist to 10th 
a nationwide appeal will be made for sup- 
port for this noble work. In connection 
with this appeal Commander Booth said 
recently, ‘I have but one request to make. 
It is that America’s splendid farmer citi- 
zenship judge us not on our promises, but 
on our record of accomplishment. I 








have no fear that they will not support us 
loyally, just as they do every worthy 
cause.”’ 

It is indeed a worthy cause and deserves 
the support of every good citizen. 





MEANING OF NAVAL RESERVISTS’ 
CALL 

A recent order has been sent to all 
reservists in the Navy that they report 
once a year fortwoweeks service. Most of 
those who were formerly in this branch of 
the service have already received this no-} 
tice and there seems to be considerable 
question as to the exact meaning of parts. 

In view of the large number of in- 
quiries received, the St. Louis office, as 
the result of District Commandant’s 
Orders Nos. 3 and 4 submitted four ques- 
tions to the Commandant in order that 
intelligent information could be given 





reservists. These questions and the| 
answers received from the Commandant 
are submitted herewith for the informa- 
tion of other stations in the district. 

Q. Will men be permitted to choose 
their own active duty period in order 
that they can properly protect their 
business interests? 

\. It is not thought that the Bureau 
will lay down any hard and fast rules 
that a man must perform active service 
it any certain stated time, but that the 
men will be permitted to choose their 
own active duty period in order that they | 
can make their necessary business ar- | 


|} rangements. 


—_ 


©. Where will this active duty be per- | 
formed and will men be permitted to 
choose their own place of training? 

\. It is expected that vessels for train- 
ing reservists will shortly be assigned the 
ninth, tenth and eleventh naval districts 
and arrangements are being made to main- 
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Price Wrecking 
Fence & Gate 


ese" FREE 


Whether you buy my fence: or 
not, you ought to send today 
for my New 96-page Bargain 
Fence Book. A postal brings it 
postpaid. You will be surprised 
at my NEW, LOW, FACTORY. 
FREIGHT ‘PAID’ prices. 156 
styles, Hog, Cattle, Poultry, 
Lawn Fence; Gates, Barb Wire 
etc., to choose from. 


Vil Save You One-third 


or more. BROWN Fence is genuine, Basic, 
Open-hearth Wire, heavily Galvanized—rust 
resisting. Half million farmers have bought 
125 million rods and saved thousands of 
dollars. Get my prices before you buy. [prove 
the quality by letting you put it to acid test. ple 
and Book free, postpaid. Seve big money. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. 
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Dept. 664 CLEVELAND, Onio 



























































EAT 
STRAWBERRIES 


All summer long. Plant Ever- 
bearers you can have fresh fruit un- 
til freezing weather in the fall. There 
is a great shortage of fruit every- 
where which can be supplied only 
by planting strawberries. STRAW- 
BERRIES come the earliest in the 
season and is the fruit for the MIL- 
LIONS. Everyone can grow them and 
if you care to plant more than enough 
for homevwse there is “Big Profits” 


srowing them for your home market. 
r are casy to take care of and you are al- 
ways sure ot acrop. They are the POOR MAN'S 
fruit and the rich man WILL HAVE THEM at 
any price. We also grow all other kinds of 
strawberry plants. Have a good supply of rasp- 
berry, blackberry, gooseberry plants, etc, Aspar- 
ars plants, rhubarb plants, peonies, etc. 

‘rite for our catalogue it is different from any 
you ever read, it will pay you to get it. Address 


F. W. DIXON, HOLTON, KANSAS 

















GIANT 
SWORD BEAN 


Anew BEAN weare 
introducing this year. 
Comes from Japan and 
the Growers claim that 
full pods measure up to 
10 inches in length 
and 2 inches wide. 
Grows in any climite. 
Of excellent flavor as 
String Beans. Tender and de- ¥ 
licious. Can't be beat for BAK- 
ING. A large handsome Bean. 
Try a few Packages this year. 
It's a wonder. One pkt. 10cts. : 
3for 25c. 7 for SOc or 1§ Packets for $1.00. By 
mail postpaid. The Kreiter-Murphy Co., Box 320 
Stamford, Cona, 
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MAXWELL DORT 
CHEVROLET FORD 
OVERLAND AUBURN 
SCRIPPS-BOOTH DODGE 
VIM TRUCK ALLEN 
ROAMER OAKLAND 








Pat. and Pats. 
Pend. 








ings are built for all kinds of 

roads—your car swaying from 
side to side, rocks, ruts, bumps, holes, 
and short turns—create momentary 
side thrusts which cause the most 
damage to front wheel bearings. 


GS ines a Concave Roller Bear- 


But Shafer concave rollers set at an 
angle take all load, no matter from 
what direction and are also automat- 
ically self-aligning—the cone swings 
with spindle deflection but never 
loses contact with full bearing sur- 
faces. 





Cup and Cone 
bearings have 
only a point 
contact on ball. 

















Shafer Roller 
Bearings have 
contact on full 
length of roller. 














Shafers are an exact replacement for front 
wheel bearings in above cars—easily in- 
stalled and will save you money. If your 
repairman cannot supply you, write us nd 


coupon below for details. 





Self Aligning 


ee 


SHA - E. fe paler 


100% Load Capacity From Any Angle 








Geo. D. Bailey Co. 

Shafer Service Division 
4500 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 
»entlemen I drive ‘ie 
Neme of car Mode! 
Please send me full information in regard to 
Shafer Bearings, and where I can obtain 
hem 
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tain shore armories for the benefit of 
enlisted men of the naval reserve force. 

Q. Will men_who performed active 
service during the war be required to 
perform at least two weeks active duty 
each year? 

. Those men who performed active 
service during the world war will be re- 
quired to perform two weeks active duty 
each year until the expiration of their 
enrollment. 

Q. Will discharges of reservists, by 
reason of their own request,be granted 
should they not desire to performduty? 

A. Reservists in time of peace upon 
their own request may be discharged 
from the naval reserve force in accordance 
with instructions existing at that time. 








CORN WITH BEANS WAS TALLEST 

Last season a cornsoybean demonstra- 
tion was staged by Charles Brucker, a 
farmer in northern Indiana. The result 
surprised many of the neighbors. In this 
demonstration, the first fifteen rows were 
planted to corn alone, the next fifteen 
rows were planted to corn and unin- 
oculated soybeans while the remainder 
of the field was planted to corn and in- 
oculated soybeans. 

In recounting his experience and ob- 
servation, Mr. Brucker said: ‘For a while 
all the corn was together but during the 
last of the season, that planted with in- 
oculated soybeans grew up from six to 
ten inches taller than the rest. Also the 
uninoculated soybeans did not grow so 
well nor did they inoculate themselves 
until late in the fall when occasionally one 
could be found with a few small nodules 
on it. The inoculated beans grew ranker 
and by the middle of the season, every 
bean I pulled up would be covered with 
nodules.It surely paid toinoculate.’’—I.M. 


COWS THAT ARE WORTH THE COST 

Continued from e 132 
price? The actual profits from one cow 
are $195 a year or $1,950 during a period 
of ten years besides accumulations of in- 
terest. The profits from the other noth- 
ing. If the seller was to keep one of these 
cows for use in his herd would he not be 
prudent if he gave away the low producer 
and refused an offer of $250 for the profit- 
able cow? 

Suppose again this same farmer grows 
an acre of alfalfa at a cost of $20 to grow, 
harvest and put in his barn and from its 
use by a certain number of cows he re- 
ceives $20 worth of milk. He sells his 
crop at cost and makes no profit. Sup- 
pose that by keeping cows of the high 
producing kind that will yield ten thou- 
sand pounds of milk a year he could de- 
rive $60 from the same amount of alfalfa. 
How much would the high producing 
cows be worth to him more than the ineffi- 
cient cows? Have they not increased the 
feeding value of his alfalfa two hundred 
percent and the profit of farming from 
nothing to one hundred percent or all 
that he is making at present. Except that 
the amount of manure is not doubled and 
that the cows will some day need to be re- 
placed by another herd. Could not this 
man as well afford to give the price of his 
farm for another herd of efficient cows as 
to accept inefficient ones as a gift? 

The above comparisons will apply with 
still greater force to the selection of the 
breeding bull. Of course, the efficient 
cows will consume more food and require 
better care than the low producers, but 
the point is there and deserves thought- 
ful consideration by every man who is 
buying, breeding or selling cows. Ex- 
periments conducted at the Connecticut 
agricultural college and other leading 
institutions show that as milk production 
increases in the herd it must be held up to 
the higher level by better care and more 
generous feeding or the milk yields will 
aquickly drop down to the average. Effi- 
cient dairy cows must be held up to a high 


‘erage by efficient rations. 








From THe DAKOTAS 
; To TEXAS 
' AND NATIONWIDE 
IETZ Lanterns know no 


North nor South, no 
East nor West — they 
mH represent “moneysworth”’ in 
the minds of more people 
everywhere than any other 
make of Lanterns. 

Dietz “Cold Biast’’ Lanterns, due 
to their special combustion (or 
breathing) system, give the whitest, 
brightest light of any Kerosene 


m Lanterns. They are as safe as 
m® sunshine for use around farm 
m 6. buildings. 


Any of the women folks who have 
ever cleaned a Farm Lantern will be 
™® interested in the Dietz “Cold 
Blast” No, 2 “D-Lite” Lantern, 
which has an easily cleaned short 
globe with large openings, into 
which the whole hand may be 
thrust without the risk of cuts from 
the edges. Ask your dealer to show 
you this Lantern, 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 
" NEW YORK CITY 

Largest Makers of Lanterns inthe World 
4 FOUNDED 1840 







DIETZ 
} LANTERNS 






i 
Hand Lanterns 





Wagon and 
Driving Lanterns 







Wall Lanterns 


Motor Truck 
Lamps 
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Juanita of Missouri now being treated. 


OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

As we went to press last issue we told 
you that little Dorothy of Michigan was 
on her way to St. Louis for treatment. 
Here is what the doctors say of her 
condition: 

Dear Mr. Secor: “Mrs. V. and Dorothy 
arrived this morning and we have just 
completed the examination. The little 
girl has infantile paralysis affecting the 
upper right arm and shoulder and both 
lower limbs. The right foot is in a posi- 
tion of extreme deformity and the left 
foot is nearly as bad. The right extensor 
muscles and the left adductor muscles 
are exceedingly weak, altho we believe 
they will respond to treatment. There 
is &@ marked contraction at the left hip 
which is responsible for a spinal curva- 
ture, already well developed and increas- 
ing ste sadily. 

“Dorothy can crawl but cannot stand 
up or walk and in our opinion will never 
walk in any manner unless the position 
and condition of her limbs can be con- 
siderably improved. We cannot cure 
her, Mr. Secor, that is, we cannot make 
her as strong and useful in every par- 
ticular as she would have been if the 
trouble had never occurred but we believe 
we can put her on her feet and enable her 
to walk. Just how well she will walk, re- 
mains to be seen, but considering the 
nature of the trouble, the length of time 
it has existed and her condition at this 
time, we consider the case a favorable | 
one and feel quite confident a good 
result can be accomplished. 

“We will furnish Dorothy with every- 
thing in the way of treatment and ap- 
pliances for six months for $350, of 
which we will expect $150 in advance to 
cover the cost of the limb and spinal 
braces and the first month’s treatment. 
The balance can be paid in monthly 
payments of $50 each with the understand- 
ing if atany time the child’s progfess 
is not satisfactory both treatment and 
payments may be discontinued 

“The little girl can be furnished with 
living accommodations in the Nursery 
Department at the same rate that 
Juanita pays.” 

Dorothy’s sister wrote a few days later 
saying: ‘‘We certainly will be a happy 
family when she walks and shall always 
be very thankful to you and the doctors.” 

Mrs. George W. Bryant of Illinois has 
had a son there since July and I asked 
her to get acquainted with the Success- 
ful Farming children and report. In her 
letter of March Sth, she says: 

Kind Sir: “I received your letter this 
morning and will be very well pleased if 
{ can help out your work in any way. 
[ am already acquainted with little 
Dorothy. She is doing nicely and they 
think she will soon be on her fe t. The 
other little girl, Juanita, will take longer 
but I think she will be helped very much 
here, as they are doing wonderful work. 
There is a young man by the name of 
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Outside covered with mud, vault and con- 
tents in perfect condition after two years. 


The Clark Grave Vault 


Peace of mind to the living comes from the knowledge 
that their beloved dead will be perfectly protected for all 


No ordinary vault will long keep out the moisture or 
standing water that every grave contains. The Clark Grave 
Vault alone has a permanently water-tight construction. Its 
**bell’’ shape keeps the interior always dry. The air within 
holds water out even when completely immersed and under 
tons of hydraulic pressure during manufacturing tests. 

Every part of the Clark Grave Vault is made of electrically 
welded Keystone copper-bearing steel and guaranteed for 
fifty years. Thousands of disinterments prove its principle 
and manufacture absolutely successful. 

Conscientious undertakers recommend Clark Grave Vaults 
because they are backed by 20 years of satisfaction-giving. 
Positive proof in booklet mailed on request. Address Dept.B 24 


The Clark Grave Vault Co. 
Town and Starling Sts. 











Columbus, Ohio 























Any man 16 
fy A 2 Ym hg St hy learn here. 
training under Master Mechanic instractors. 


Send tod. for 68- Free Book, 
Tuition lor and proof from our graduates. 





WITT Ecoxrzo CONTROL 
osm. Drag Saw 


You have Absolute Control 
of the Saw at all times, 


| Ww 
Kansas City, Mo. 
161E Oakland Ave. FIST E Petetne Bids. 


PATENT What You Invent. ‘. <3! 
uabie. Write me. No attorney's fee until patent is 
allowed. Established 1882. Inventor's cuide FREER. 
Franklin 8. Hough, 516 Loan & Trust Blig., Washington, D.C. 








“That They May Rest in Peace” 


and Tractor Business 


in 6 to 8 Weeks — Earn $150 to $400 a Month 


Enter r ny, time. A kest and best ng by 
pichess 3 an _ {pain by the ) Rabe Ri 


face Antes Cohoo/ ez, cite 


other school Worlds Oldest and Greatest 


real autos. yt | RL - 


Low Tuition Rate Now Rahe Auto & Tractor School 
Secs Dept 3015 
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Kansas City, Mo. 


GEM i 

BACK 
SAVES THAT , 
TIRED SPOT IN 
YOUR BACK 








Quickly attached to any TRACTOR 
or IMPLEMENT SEAT without tools. 
Can be changed from one seat to another in 
two minutes. Made from specially drawn 
No. 8 steel wire. With reasonable care 
LASTS A LIFETIME, Cannot come loose 
in use—nothing to break, Saves tired 
backs and restiess nights. The bic- 
gest improvement ofthe yea f ‘fe farm impk- 
ments, Price, (DELIVERED U. S. onl 
$2.50 cash with order. , i n—— & 
if not as represented. 








FIELD SALES CO., 89 E. in —— 











. ~e~ Cards, tine label, Ch paper. ap 


Larger$25. Also foot and power press. <4 
money. Print for others. All easy, rulessent 
an W rite factory press catalog, T PE, cards 
CH paper. THE PRESS CO. D-19 Meriden,Conn 
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Leroy Walsh of Iowa, who went home 
Saturday walking. When I was down 
here Christmas he could not walk and 
Mr. Dennis Fowler of North Dakota 
went home just before Christmas walk- 
ing. He is a young man too. Both boys 
had infantile paralysis. 

“My boy will go home next week but 
he cannot walk. He can help himself 
other ways where he could not when he 
came here the 26th of July, 1919. He 
will be quite a while getting on his feet 
to walk but we have hopes of him getting 
along. They have helped him wonder- 
fully here. You would be surprised at 
the cripples there are. If you could see 
those that are here and the benefit they 
are getting you would think it wonder- 
ful.’—Mrs. George W. Bryant. 

Concerning her own boy, Mrs. Bryant 
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Dorothy of Michigan 


said in a former letter that he used to be 
one of our club raisers for subscriptions to 
Successful Farming. You understand, we 
are not paying any of his expenses. So 
far just Juanita and Dorothy are getting 
Successful Farming help. Several more 
children are waiting anxiously for their 
turn to go for treatment. We cannot send 
them unless our readers contribute toward 
their expenses. The infantile paralysis 
and spinal curvature cases are the worst 
possible and are cases that require the 
longest to benefit. Both Juanita and 
Dorothy are cases“ of this kind—with 
both afflictions. Therefore, their ex- 
penses are consuming our funds very 
rapidly. The doctors give free treat- 
ment to only certain classes of disorders, 
of which these two cases are not ex- 
amples. But it is the board and room 
and nurse’s care that takes most of the 
money. 

If we are to see the other children 
cured or benefited, we must have a 
continuance of liberal contributions from 
our readers. One man was good enough 
to send us $100 the other i. A few 
checks like that would make many a 
child and poor mother happy. 

Let the good work go on. “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” Can 
you not impress this truth upon some 
Sunday school or other body of good 
people?—Alson Secor, Editor. 

If your subscription to Successful 
Farming fis about to expire, you can 
help us materially by renewing promptly. 
You will help' yourself too, because what 
we save in writing letters for your renewal, 
we'll be glad to use to make a better paper 
for you. Answer the first letter you receive 

sking for your renewal, or better still, 

send in your subscription without waiting 
‘o hear from us. ‘The subscription rate 
is reasonable—$1 for 3 years. 
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EAD the curious historical items to the right. 

These are only a few of many intensely inter- 

esting facts that mark the development of time keep- er 

ing, told ofin the wonderful book, ‘*Time-Telling - 

Through the Ages,”” published to commemorate 

Ingersoll’s first quarter century of watch-making. 
Ingereolls were first sold in 1893—big, bulky 






































watches that wound in the back aud ticked like an Did you kno 

all-service gasoline engine.- But they kept time. Sixty Watch resembt ~ the firse 
million have beensold in all, and the line now consists of shape? Jr Was Se an egg in 
fifteen different models, including jeweled watches /-¥ ve Produced about 
and the famous Radiolites that tell time in the dark, |} ath a 


25% Anniversary 


“*Time-Telling Through the Ages’’ is the first com- 
plete authoritative work on the subject of the de- 
velopment of time-pieces. It was writes by Mr. 
Harry C. Brearley, the well-known writer and Is 
published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 296 pages, 
16 illustrations by Hiller, 8 plates ; oom * os 
showing the development of wy: > i 
time pieces by centuriés, etc. etc. __. — 7 
The price is only $3.00, just| Fr * 
about the cost of writing AY pia yr know wate 
publishing. Nor an advertise- 
ment. See it at the Public *#. 
Library, or you can buy it *¥y 
of the book-seller, or,(of ¥ 
any Ingersoll dealer, 


Ingersoll Radiolite 
The watch that tells time 
in the dark. Solidly con- 
structed to withstand hard 


usage and a good reliable 
timekeeper. 
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© See *‘ Time Telling 

, Through the Ages” 
at your Publie 

Library or at stores 

with the Ingersoll 

Anniversary Display 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO, 
31s Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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2 in 1 Reversible Raincoat | fjrucur 
One dress coat, other side storm coat, 
Tatlored seams sewed and strapped. Brand : y fa 
new. First season. Not sold in stores. neice 
Saves $10. Sell to men and women who fon ban ll 
object to paying present high prices. 
Guaranteed Waterproof 


tatives having wonderful success. 
Reht now is the big season. 





GUARANTEED PUNCTUREPROOF 
Stops all leaks, seals punctures, prevents blowouts, adds to 
life of tires and preserves tubes. $1.50 PER BOX. Send for 
sample box and for biggest cut-rate catalogue of money and 
trouble saving bik iti 








oO ex ce or capital needed. You 
take the orders. We ship by pores post Agents Wanted 
and do all collecting. Commission paid OVEE PUNCTUREPROOF CO. Dept. 246 
game day you take orders. ethene $ ‘ : 


Ons big, pow omgtch Doak of Est Tor eampie cost! 
Storm St. Ohio 
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The permanency and increase in the supply of American raw furs depends primarily on you 
—the trapper of furs. The volume of furs will increase or decrease according to the methods 
pursued by you. The supply will increase rapidly if you will lend your help. 

Every trapper is a custodian of the fur crop in his section and the future of trapping depends 
on the kind of careand protection you give the fur bearers during the lateSpring andSummer season. 

Observe the game laws of your Section and, most important of all, don’t trap when the 
animals are breeding. 

The fur crop is really a part of your personal wealth; the furs in your section—both the 
present crop and all the furs to be produced in the future—actually belong to you and the other men 


and boys in your neighborhood. You should care for this crop as you would for other live-stock and 
grain. Furs were never so valuable as now; yet they are produced with little or no expense to you. 


, : Preserve the dens, houses, and holes of the animals. 
by year, offering you larger trapping profits, if you do Keep their natural haunts undisturbed. Preach the 
not trap out of season. All your profit depends on your doctrine of conservation to all the other trappers in your 


adopting proper methods of conservation, section! 
All Should Co-operate 


The fur wealth in your section can grow greater year 








The most effective fur conservation begins with the 
trapper. The first rule is never to trap during the breede 
ing season. Pelts taken in summer or late spring are of 
little value. 

Then it is up to you to protect the fur-bearers! You 
should not only stop trapping yourself but should also pre- 
vail upon all your trapper friends to stopduring thisperiod. 

Know when to trap, how to trap, and what to trap. 
Never—if you can prevent it—take poorly furred animals. 
Prepare the pelts you take in season properly so that they 
will bring their maximum value. 
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Practice These Rules of Conservation! 
Every factor in the fur industry must co-operate to in- 


sure the future supply of furs. Conservation of the fur 
crop does not mean prohibition or restriction of trap- 
ping, but rather larger catches and bigger profits for the 
trapper at harvest time! 


As the World’s Largest Fur House we have a direct 
interest in fur qonmervetion, sueqeryy undertaken so as 
to benefit everybody involved. Write for our Trappers 
Catalog, which gives game laws for all states and facts 
about animals, and also lists practical books on trapping, 
furs and fur farming. 


or a EP ew 


International Fur Exchange 
982 Funsten Bidg. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


FUNSTEN |=. 
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SHE HAD TO §S 


viting all who passed by to gaze into the porcelain lined 


TT“ lights from the barber’s shop beamed alluringly, in- 


cavern where an assortment of human beings, tem- 


arily as lost to the aesthetics as Ulysses’s crew in the halls 
of Ciree, permitted their scalps to be anointed from bottles 
bearing pink labels, their countenanees to be swathed in steam- 
ig towels, their locks to be shorn from them, all in full view of 
newsboys, tramps, cats, and whatever other members of the 

ired classes chose to linger and look. Shy young men who 

iid have blushed at being caught tieless, lolled at ease, 
athered and collarless, for every belated shop-girl to giggle at; 
fathers of families gave their hands to giddy young blonds to be 
soaked and dried and patted and polished; grave ministers and 
portly politicians, lulled to a sense of fatuous invisibility, sat 
openly enveloped in towels, like small gluttons at the Thanks- 
giving table. 

Exclusive of Pullman sleepers, barber shops are the lowest 
points in modern civilization,” philosophized Arlentt Auld, 

ising on his way from his law office, and contemplating the 
spectacle from the opposite side of the street, fascinated by the 
familiar sight of masculinity having its face soaped and scraped 
practically on the highway. 

‘And the ridiculous part of it is that no one else seems to 
find it ludicrous Well, maybe some do 


look at her 


she must be amused.”’ 
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By GENEVIEVE WIMSATT 


conviction, had been confronted with a spectral enemy. Ana- 
bel, his Anabel, had stood on the street and peered into the 
barber’s shop for a glimpse of her earlier lover! 

“Why, me did she want to see him!’’ he asked himself, 
lagging home on leaden feet. ‘If she loves Murry she knows she 
can whistle him back—she knows I won’t hold her if she wants 
to go. If she loves him still why doesn’t she go back to him? 
And if she doesn’t, why should she want to see him?” 

“There’s only one way to find out,” he told himself after a 
wretched dinner and a miserable smoke. ‘Go and ask her.” 

Across the draw-bridge to the Basin, at the end of a glossy 
road bordered on the left by little groups of flowering trees 
that rim the less romantic flats; on the right by long beds of 
iris and peonies, heather and althegs, each the glory of its 
season, stretching along the walled reach of the river, lies the 
Pomt. The giant car of the business man, the ambassadorial 
auto, the big family touring car, the speed-mad racer, the lum- 
bering sight-seer, continue on the oiled way that sweeps proudly 
past the cinder road looped around the Point; but the run- 
abouts and cabrolets, the strictly-for-two cars and the half 
filled humbler roadsters, fringe the black way like bugles on a jet 
necklace. Light pleasure crafts bob aimlessly on the tide like 
brooding ducks; the dragon-fly hydroplanes hum low, sweep- 
ing down to their hangars on the Virginia shore; benignly above 

the darker city shows 
the dream dome of the 





\ girl had paused at 
the sharp edge of the 
light, and stood look- 
ing intently into the 
shop. In the shadows 
Auld could not see her 

ce, but something in 
the lines of the smart 
little figure brought a 

to his heart 
\ bel was about that 


In the porcelain cave 
small boy in a white 
approa hed the 
ow, tore down the 
) sheet from 
plate glass pan 
ithxed a pink ons 
s place. 
“Well, as I’ve lost 
evening pape! Vil 
go over and read the 
news in the ‘Bulletin’ 


Unhurriedly he 
picked his way across 
the street. The girl 
who had been staring 
into the wmdow turned abruptly, as if in response to some tele- 
pathic warning, glanced once at the figure approaching thru 
the gloom, ducked her head, and dodged around the corner. 
Auld looked after her curiously. 

“I could have taken my oath that Anabel was the only girl 

i town with that quick, wren-like movement!’’ he complained 
to himself, resentful that his fiancee’s graces should be shared 
in common with a mere casual creature who stared into shop 
windows. “I wonder if it could have been she . . . 
But, of course not! She would have recognized me for I was 

ng the light.” 

He had perused the pink sheet and started on when, abrupt- 

he halted in his tracks, and with head averted peered at the 

thered profile that had impressed itself upon the outermost 
rcumference of his retina. That was Bert Murry! In Tim- 
too or in Fairbanks he would have recognized the classic 
ires of his predecessor in Anabel’s affections; if he were 

id the antipathy of the male for a precedent rival would have 

ted itself above fairness or reason, and, like a rattler coiled 

strike, have been given warning of the hateful presence. 

In boyhood they had been the best of casual friends; but 

n the day when Auld returned to Washington after finish- 

is law course at Harvard and met. Anabel Lowe, newly dis- 
gaged from Bert Murry, the old relationship had been 
ned of friendliness. Stolidly he told himself that he had no 
uinds for his dislike. So far as he could learn the young doc- 
rs conduet had been exemplary; the engagement had been 
en at the girl’s request—just why, Auld had been unable 
scertain. Nevertheless, despite Dr. Murry’s excellent rep- 
tion, his popularity, and rumor that he was showing an active 
terest in one of the Marlow girls who bore a marked resem- 
nee to Anabel, made Auld regard him with distrust. 

Now, in a surge of sickening certainty, he saw himself justi- 

‘in his vague, only half credited suspicions. Why, he had 

believed in them himself! It was as if a skeptic, toying 
h the notion of ghosts to give spice to « flatly materialistic 





‘Take this! Take this!” He looked up to see Anabel standing on the wall, 
the round white life belt in her hands. 


Capitol; and the lap- 
lap-lap of the swells 
against the wall when 
the ‘‘Southland”’ glides 
down stream mingles 
harmoniously with the 
murmurs from the 
shore. 

“Anabel, are you 
sure you are going to 
be happy with me?” 
asked Auld that even- 
ing, seated beside Ana- 
bel on the grey stone 
wall, and studying the 
reflection of the War 
College in the water by 
the farther bark. 

“Um - hum - m - m- 

_ ” droned 
Anabel. 

“Sure?” 

The pressure of 
shoulder to shoulder, a 
hand wriggled into his, 
answered him; but he 
looked solemnly down 


— at the silky brown head 


swayed toward him, 
at the white lids drooping over the eyes set so far apart, at the 
soft lines of the figure curving comfortably toward him like a 
kitten’s toward the warmth. 

“Why don’t you say, ‘Yes,’ Honey, instead of ‘Um-hum?’ ” 

“Oh, happiness doesn’t talk in words, Arl. Babies gurgle, 
birds sing, and girls um-hum . . ” She hooked her 
little finger in his, dropped her head to his shoulder, and raised 
her wide brown eyes to follow the search lights of the War 
College wavering across the heavens. 

In the crook of that little finger Auld felt his faith re-anchored 
as to the eternal verities; the episode of the barber’s window was 
sapped of significance. Perhaps it was only a ccincidence that 
Murry happened to be there when Anabel glanced,in at the 
window . . perhaps, after all, it was not Anabel he hadseen 

For three days suspicion slumbered; on the fourth, when 
he stopped by the Kodak Supply Shop for a roll of films, came 
the awakening. 

“Oh, Mr. Auld,” babbled the sociable young clerk, “you were 
asking me why the titles under your autographic kodak pic- 
tures came out so faint and blurred . . . Now, here’s 
a dozen prints we’ve just finished that show how clear the let- 
tering is when it’s done just right . . . ” 

Auld glanced at the pictures, then felt his face flush and burn 
as he recognized the well-known writing under them. “B. M. 
driving,” he read; “B. M. on the green,” “B. M- with trophy.” 
Every picture showed Bert Murry in a characteristically grace- 
ful pose, driving in perfect form, putting, holding aloft an ornate 
loving cup; Bert Murry with his cadity Bert Murry shaking 
hands with a gentleman in a frock coat. In each and all Bert 
Murry’s famous profile held the center of the picture. __ 

“Fine snaps,” the clerk ran on. ‘But it’s the inscriptions I 
want to draw your attention to. I think you don’t press hard 
enough with the stylus in making your records. See how 
sharp and clear they come out when you press just right.” 

He hardly heard a word of the instructions the clerk gave him. 
Even before he replaced the picturesin the envelope he knew that 
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Anabel’s name was written across the front of it. Twelve snap 
shots of Dr. Murry—and Anabel sewing on her wedding lingerie! 
What a situation! 

The little joy-cars were parked thick around Potomac Point 
that evening; the lovers flocked to the dark wall like swifts to 
a sooty chimney; the five-fingered search light on the sky was a 
spectral hand caressing the cheek of the after-glow. But 
the rising moon came up with no glory for Auld that night; even 
the lucky chance of finding two quarrelling lovers vacating the 
choice spot by the white post where the life belt hung brought 
no thrill to his heart. The hooked finger no longer steadied his 
faith; the old distrust was dragging at the anchor. 

“Anabel i) a oe 

“Um?” 

“Anabel . ‘ , 

WE. te cbt 

In the teeth of that dazzling unconcern, thet indifference and 
carelessness that looked_so lke aimless innocence, he found 
it difficult to bring charges, to make accusations, to give voice 
to the suspicious that would not be quieted. Never had Anabel 
seemei dearer, more enwrapped and devoted—as compliant 
to his sway as a flag to the wind. He stumbled in his speech as 
if he were the guilty one, not the accuser. 

“You've got to choose, Anabel! Now, before this goes any 
further, is the time for you to decide. You know that your 
happiness is my first thought. If you are sure that you want 
to go with Murry, Dear... He faltered, unable 
to word the longing for her welfare that prompted his broken 
speech. 

“Oh, all right, you go, and I’ll stay here,” answered the girl 
abstractedly. 

“You mean—you mean you want me to go?” 

“Of course, Goosie!”’ laughed Anabel, tucking her arm thru 
his, and patting his clenched hand. “But don’t be long. 

I'll wait here for you,” she ran on irrelevantly. 

“You'll wait! Look here, Anabel, what are you talking about, 
Honey?” 

“Why, about Bert, of course. After the First Aid Class this 
afternoon he was telling me about the trouble he’s having 
with his new car, so I told him that if he would hunt us up here 
this evening you would diagnose the case for him.” 

he | yh!”’ 

“Bert’s so wise about the machinery of humans that I was 
glad to ‘show you off’ and let him see that you know all about 
the anatomy of engines.”’ 

“And you told him I’d look into the trouble for him!’’ 
gasped Auld. 

“Why, certainly! It won’t take you a minute, and Bert’s an 
old friend of yours. I’m afraid he’ll kill himself if anything is 
seriously wrong with the machinery. He drives like fury, and 
doesn’t know what’s going on under him.” 

“He's the instructor in that First Aid Class you are so faith- 
ful to! And you want me to fix his blamed car for him! I'll 
ode 

“Why, you seem surprised, Arl, and put out! But you must 
have spoken to Bert at the club, for you asked me what I 
wanted to do. And as I know what you think of Bert’s driving 
I decided to stay here while you and he try the car out.” 

It was with a feeling of relief and respite from the necessity 
of an immediate answer that Auld heard the “honk-honk- 
honk” of a horn, and glanced over his shoulder to see a vivid 
red roadster throbbing at the road beyond the crescent of 
grass. The top was lashed back, the windshield was down; at 
the wheel sat Dr. Murry, with hair swept straight back from 
his brow as by the rush of winds. 

“Hello!” called the doctor jovially. “Anabel says you are a 
specialist on hysterical carbureters and hypochondriacal 
gears!”’ As he spoke her name he bowed yucca to the girl 
beside the post. 

Auld rose slowly, marched sullenly to the red roadster, and 
climbed in. 

“Let her go, Murry,” he directed ‘“Take her around the loop 
for a trial, and then bring her back here, and I’ll see if I can 
put my finger on the trouble.” 

With a jolt the car shot forward; the road slipped smoothly 
backward; willow trees, waving grass, river and launches, 
rushed forward, then receded as if by magic; one by one the 
red tail-lamps in the lagging stream of cars grew brighter, then 
vanished in the wake of the roadster. A few moments, and the 
dull familiar loop of the cinder trail branches from the polished 
main road. 

“Don’t know what you are complaining about, Murry,” 
growled Auld as the car skidded on two wheels around the 
Point. ‘‘ Your engine’s running like a breeze.” 

“Oh, the engine’s all right, all right,” responded the driver 
blithely. ‘“The trouble’s with the—” 

The cinder path slipped awry; the crescent of grass divided; 
with a terrific impact the raised rim of the wall met the wheels 
of the car. Auld felt himself catapaulted thru the air. 

“Brakes!” shouted Murry’s voice past his ear. He heard a 
splash—then a roar of waters as the river gulped him down. 

““B-b-b-b-b-b-b-b!”” he spluttered, coming to the surface 
and looking about for his companion. “B-b-b-b-b-b-b-b! 

At a short distance he saw the daring driver, struggling as if 
in the grip of an octopus. ° He had sought the swimming hole 
with Murry too often in the old day to entertain any fears for 
him, but the doctor’s gestures were so violent that, shaking the 
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water from his eyes he started to his assistance. At the first 
step he became aware of his own immediate environment of 
three feet of water and two feet of mud; his ankles remained 
shackled in the silt; abruptly he sat down, his head disappearing 
beneath the water. 

“Catch it! Catch it! Catch it!’ rang a series of piercing 
shrieks in his ears as he again emerged. ‘““Take this! Take this!” 
He looked up to see Anabel standing on the wall, the round 
white life belt in her hands: Behind her a scattered group o/ 
men and women converged from near-by nooks. 

For a moment surprise held him speechless. Didn’t Anal! 
know that he was a crack swimmer? Did she really think the 
water deep enough to drown him? If he could only get his feet 
loose from the clinging mud he would show her. oe > 
But in that brief period of time while he struggled with the 
thick slime of the river a gladder thought broke upon him. 

In an instant all the burning questions in his heart wer 
quenched forever. Anabel was not looking toward Murry who, 
only a few feet away, floundered as if for his very life! Anabel, 
supposing them both to be drowning before her eyes was casting 
the one life belt to him! He threw up an eager hand to reassure 
her. 

A terrific blow on the temple, again the roar of waters in his 
ears, and he knew nothing more. 

When he recovered consciousness he was lying on the grass 
beside the wall, Dr. Murry, wet, muddy, and breathless bend- 
ing over him, while a policeman held back the swelling crowd. 

“‘Where’s Anabel?” 

“Gone!”’ answered the doctor. “She fainted again as soon 
as she saw you were coming around all right, and I got one of 
my patients who was here to take her home. And now,” hi 
said, nodding to the policeman, “if the captain will give you 
a lift on the other side I’ll take you over to the car—she wasn't 
hurt a bit—that is, if you are not afraid to ride with me again.” 

“Look here, Murry, I must have slipped in that mud,” 
muttered Auld gallantly, sinking into the seat beside his 
rescuer. ‘That slime was about two feet deep where I landed! 

“Well, you may call it slipping if you like,” chuckled th« 
doctor, “but to me it looked as 1 a woman’s missile, for th 
first time on record, hit the mark! Anabel knocked you unde 
with the life belt, and then fainted.” 

“Forget it!” adjured Auld. “I slipped in the mud.” 

“Have it your own way,” the doctor grinned.- “I plodded 
over and dredged you outfas quick as I could, but you had been 
under for alminute or two, and were all in. How do you feel 
now?” 

“Fine!’”’ 

“It was a fool trick of mine to let you in for such a rummy 
experience,” apologized the doctor ruefully. “Anabel will never 
forgive me. 

“Don’t mention it, Murry!” said Auld heartily, compressing 
into the four words more cordiality than had distinguished his 
utterances to the doctor for a year past. 

The next evening Auld’s runabout was the first car to be 
parked by the cinder path. There was a steady light in his 
eyes, and a glow at his heart as he lugged the cushions to the 
white post, and ensconced Anabel beneath the life belt that 
overnight had been restored to its place. He held op n the 

»ocket of his coat invitingly, snapped his fingers shut on the 

and that came creeping like a white mouse to the trap, and 
sighed in utter contentment. There was no gnawing question 
now—Anabel had answered when she stood wide-eyed in the 
moonlight, and, oblivious to the danger of any other, threw 
the life belt toward him. All that beckoned him now was 2 
delightful exploration into the lacy intricacies of Anabel’s 
motives. Why she had contrived to see her discarded suitor 
from time to time Auld did not yet know; but he was no longer 
afraid to ask and learn. 

“Didn’t you see Murry, too, in the water? How could you 
decide which of us to throw the life-preserver to?” he asked 
when Anabel had settled herself to her satisfaction, leaning 
apparently, against the post, but actually against his shoulder. 

he upturned eyes rounded reproachfully. ‘Why, there was 
only one you, and only one life belt, so I didn’t have to decide! 
I just threw it!’’ 

“But you must have seen Murry—er—drowning, too. 
- «. ” “Oh, I saw him, I guess, but, naturally, I wasn t 
concerned about him just then.” , 

“Yet you are concerned about him sometimes, Anabel—’ 
He caught the hand in his pocket just in time to prevent its 
escape. ‘Ever since you’ve been engaged to me you've been 
making occasions to see that man!” 

“Um-hum,” assented Anabel. 

“Oh, I know he doesn’t call on you, and I know you seldom 
exchange a word with him; I’ve had a line on you for some 
time. But you do see him, Anabel. Your mother told me you 
took First Aid course last year—why are you going again if 
not to see Murry? And I found you peeping in at the barber 

shop at him; and I know you went to the golf tournament last 
week when I was out of town, and took a roll of snap shots of 
him! What must he think, Anabel—” ; 

“Oh, he doesn’t think anything about it. Usually he doesn t 
see me. All those kodak pictures were taken from the side 
when he wasn’t looking.” 

“But I don’t understand why you are drawn to him, Hone) 
” “T have to see him.” 


“You have to see him!” the blood [Continued on page 189 
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- | Before You Buy Your New 
- | Spring Suit, Read This! 


OOD news for your purse—and your appearance! Clothcraft Clothes are now made on a new 
policy that confines itself to the smart, sensible and sturdy simplified models that most men 

_ seem to prefer. Such a change in policy permits a considerable saving in the cost of manu- 
facturing, for making faddish models means frequent costly changes in production plans and ma- 
chinery. And with the saving now made in this way, Clothcraft is not only able to give better value 
than ever before but is able to guarantee these suits ynqualifiedly to give satisfactory wear and service. 


HAT this 
fp policy 

is not the 
only feature , 
that tends to 
give Clothcraft 
such exceptional value is apparent 
to all who visit the Clothcraft 
plant. For in every manu- 
facturing process, from the cut- 
ting of the fabric until the gar- 
ment is completed, careful study 
and experiment have overlooked 
no detail that will do the task just 
as well for less, or a little bet- 
ter for the same expenditure of 
time and money. 
\n example of just how far this 
goes is shown in the accompany- 
ing picture. The operator uses 









a double needle 
and an auto- 
matic knife. 
This saves the 
valuable time 

























of an experi- 
enced pocket-maker and elimi- 
nates two costly operations. 

A score of just such time and 
money-saving devices are in use 
throughout the plant. A second 
interesting example is here shown. 
The operator is taping and trim- 
ming edges, work that required 
five separate operations un- 
til Clothcraft efficiency cut 
them down to two. These 
short-cuts save more of the 
miriutes that mean dollars 
to Clothcraft purchasers. 
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CLOTHCRAFT 


CLOTHES 


FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 


at The CLOTHCRAFT STORE in YOUR TOWN 


CLOTHCRAFT CLOTHES carry the maker's written gucrantee of satisf wear and service and 
the dealer's own guarantee of perfect fit and good looks. For the latest heraft Clothes Book 
send to The Joseph & Feiss Co., 637 St. Clair Avenue, N. W., Cleveland, O. 
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By Ella Wister Haines 


O you let your happiness out, or do you shut it in? Let me 
D show you what | mean. 

It was during the darkest days of the war that I stood one 
morning upon a street corner in our town and ged passers by to 
buy War Stamps. It was cold and raw, and | was chilled thru and 
thru. My feet were like blocks of ice and I comforted myself by the 
thought of my warm home and hot dinner awaiting me, and thought 
sadly of our poor boys in the trenches over there. 

At a booth on the opposite corner | noticed a bright, 
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we've heard a line from our boy in France, and our other boy is 
somewhere on the sea. My wife and I were in regular despair this 
morning. That young lady saw my pin with the two stars on it and 
we got talking. She was so bright and gay! She said she'd had a 
letter from her young man in France this morning, and very likely 
we'd get one by the same steamer. I feel all cheered up and I’m 
going to call my wife!’ 

He left me then and I went on selling stamps and thinking of the 
girl who breathed out happiness, and it occurred to me that I had 
the very same happiness, and | hadn't shared it with a single soul! 
I was shutting it in. 

Very soon the old man returned beaming from ear to ear. “My 
wife's had seven letters from the two boys in this mail!’’ he told me. 
“I couldn't wait to go out there so she is coming right down town to 
meet me and show them to me, and then we Te going to celebrate by 
having a bite of lunch and going to a movie. 

Later on | saw his wife join him, saw them talkmg eagerly to the 
little ray of sunshine across the street, and then they moved on and 
were soon lost in the crowd. 

I do not suppose that the young girl ever realized how much sun- 
shine she was pouring out, but the town certainly owed her a debt 
of gratitude for cheering heavily laden souls that day. 

And it would be so easy for us all to do, if we only stopped to think 
of it! 
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’ young girl also selling stamps. Her gay et rang out in the cold y 
‘ . 
air and almost every one who passed stopped to speak to her. I : 1 shade that doesn t rise 
’ could see that she was selling more stamps than I was, and I envied 
) her her gift of appeal. Presently an elderly man, shabbily but neatly a? 
‘ dressed, crossed from her corner to mine and lifted his cap respect- — make sure the roller is a 
fully se ’ Hartshorn. For in a Hartshorn 
' “Are you doing well over here, Lady? whe asked. = a inlet emilee cesta 
“Very well,” | answered pleasantly. “Thank you for inquiring, : — oe = 
’ but I suppose you have already bought your stamps across the way?” ' defective; it is of finest steel wire, 
“Yes,” he said, “all I could afford today, but I came over to ask : tempered to stand every strain. 
, if you know who that young lady is?” é : 
“I'm sorry that I do not,’’ I answered regretfully. “I have been And furthermore, the other 
. watching her and wondering that myself.” ; 4 vital parts of the Hartshom 
‘I'm going to the telephone now,” he continued, “to call my ; 
' wife and tell her to dress and come right down town to see that ‘ roller are of heavy metal, with 
, girl.” ked sal “Why?” clean-cut edges. Assembled 
“Are you?” I as curiously. y ¥3 aS Se Seeks : 
- “Because she just breathes out happiness, and God knows we like the parts or a watch they 
need it. I came down today as blue as blue. It’s been weeks since ij. fit perfectly. So the shade 
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DINNER FOR A MAN 
“Better eat a good hearty breakfast, 
Timothy,” admonished Mrs. Collens 
briskly as she passed the fried potatoes to 
her husband for a second helping, “I’m 
going to start in house cleaning, today, 


move forward, thanks to her capable 
management, that she was beginning to 
see an early comple tion of her first day’s 


Hurrying thru with her necessary morn- 
ing work, Mrs. Collens began her house 
cleaning and so smoothly did everything 
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and we'll have to get along with a pick-up 




















dinner 

The announcement did not seem to 
awaken any great amount of joyful an 
ticipation in Mr. Collens, if his facial ex- 
pression was an index to his inner feel- 
ings; but he continued his meal in silence, 
drained his second cup of coffee and 
departed barnward, thus giving tacit 


agreement to the dinnerless program, or so 
his wife considered it, if she considered it 
it all. The pick-up dinner on house 
cleaning days, was a too well established 
custom to require argument or especial 


stint, when her husband suddenly opened 
the kitchen door and peering in at the 
grotesque caricature of his wife, as ar- 
rayed, asked aplogetically: “Could you 
get dinner for a man, today, Sis?” 

The question did not strike Mrs. Col- 
lens as unexpectedly as might be supposed, 
for the reason that the Collens farm house 
stood midway between two villages and 





delayed travelers frequently stopped for a 
meal or a night’s lodging, which the 
thrifty couple willingly furnished in view 
of the generous remuneration offered in re- 
turn. But today Mrs. Collens hesitated. 





consideration. 





It was certainly very inconvenient. “He | 
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is a plain kind of feller, I don’t think id ll 

be very perticler,”’ suggested Mr. Col- 
lens tentatively. His wife frowned po 
glanced at the clock. It was just on the 
—_ of eleven. ‘‘Well,’’ she conceded at 
last, “I'll do the best I can”. 

Mentally, as she washed, combed and 
slipped into her usual neat. house attire, 
she reviewed her stock of eatables, av ail- 
able for a hurry-up dinner—bread, butter, 
stale cake, home canned goods and or- 
dinary farm supplies, vegetables, salt pork, 
milk, cream and eggs. Freshe ning the 
fire, she filled the tea kettle and set it to 
heat, then ran to the cellar for potatoes, 
a few slices of pork, pickles butter and a 
can of tomatoes for cream of tomato 
soup, her unfailing “first aid” in such 
emergencies. 

Putting on a kettle with water to heat 
for the potatoes, she first dropped into it 
the slices of pork to freshen while she pared 
the potatoes, cutting them twice thru to 
hasten the cooking. Soon the potatoes 
took the place of the pork, which was 
rolled in flour and laid in a hot frying pan. 
The stale cake she sliced and put into a 
steamer over the potatoes. A cup of milk 
was put heating in a double boiler while 
she beat an egg with sugar and liberal 
orange flavoring, adding it to the hot 
milk—her pudding sauce. As the tea 
kettle was boiling, the coffee pot was soon 
simmering in its place, and while attend- 
ing to the steaming, bubbling, sizzling 
array on the range, the efficient cook 
found time to set the dining table which 
occupied one end of the big kitchen. 

When the pork was brown and crisp, it 
was placed neatly on the platter and an 
egg fried for each slice. Then the surplus 
fat was drained into the “shortening Jar’ 
leaving a spoonful in the frying pan, to 
which was added a large spoonful of flour, 

ind after being well browned, milk, salt 
and pepper were added, ms aking a delicious 
old-fashioned milk gravy, as good now as 
in our grandmother’s time. The drained, 
seasoned and mashed potatoes were 
heaped in a pretty covered dish and tucked 
away in the warming oven with the 
meat, eggs and gravy to keep until wanted. 

Mrs. Collens rang the bell, set 
two chairs in place at the table which 
she gave a few finishing touches; then, as 
she heard steps and the ratfle and splash 
in the wash room, that always heralded 
meal time, she dished up two bowls of 
soup, set the cracker jar more conveniently 
and stood for a moment to contemplate 
the results of her strenuous hour, when her 
husband entered alone. Closing the door 
behind him, he also stopped to survey the 
waiting table with appreciative eye. The 
clock began striking twelve. “It’s all 
ready,” prompted Mrs. Collens with a 
notices able accent of pardonable ride. 

“All right, so am I,” responded her hus- 
band heartily. “Come oni, let’s eat be- 
fore it all gets cold. My, but it certainly 
does smell good,” and seating himself, he 
began dropping crackers into his soup. 

‘Sekai ap—-abeee ’s the man?” de- 
manded his wife looking much bewildered. 

“What man?” sipping a spoonful of 
soup with very evident relish. 

“You said, ‘get dinner for a man!’ ”’ 
with some spirit. 

“Sure I said ‘get dinner for a man,’ 

blandly, “and I’m the man.’ 
“Timothy Butterworth Collens! And 
in house cleaning time.” There are oc- 
casions when mere ordinary words, use- 
ful at times, are far too weak and color- 
less to serve acceptably in giving expres- 
sion to strong, deep-dyed emotions. 
“Whatever did possess you?” she ended 
weakly. 

The offender pointed with his spoon, to 
the calendar hanging under the clock and 
she followed the line indicated, with her 
eyes. “April first! Well, I never!” and 
she sank limply into the vacant place. 

“Well, I don’t care! The dinner’s 
good, anyhow, ” she announced a little 
later.—G. K. L. 
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that would form a short, 


As a trade-mark, ‘‘Kodak’’ 
indicates certain of the products 
of the Eastman Kodak Co., to 
which it has been applied, as, 
for instance, Kodak Cameras, 
Kodak Tripods and Kodak Film 
Tanks. 

As an institution, ‘‘Kodak’’ 
stands for leadership in photog- 
raphy. To the world at large it 
is best known for its simplifica- 
tion of photography for the ama- 
teur, for its Kodak and Brownie 
Cameras, for its films and papers. 
To the professional photog- 
rapher, it is known for its pro- 
gressive leadership in the manu- 
facture of everything that is used 
in the studio. In the cinema 








Eastman Kodak Company 


Rochester, N. Y., 


What “KODAK” Means 


S a word, a trade-name, ‘‘Kodak’’ 
arbitrary combination of letters. 
rived from any other word. 
the alphabet, not by lucky chance, but as the result 
of a diligent search for a combination of letters 


that would easily dwell in the public mind. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


is simply an 
It is not de- 
It was made up from 


crisp, euphonious name 


world it is known as the pro- 
ducer of the film that made the 
motion picture possible. To the 
army and navy, it is best known 
for its aerial cameras and acrial 
lenses—the latter a modification 
of the Kodak Anastigmats. To 
the scientist, it is known for its 
X-Ray products, now so vital 
in the mending of men, and for 
the work of its great Research 
Laboratory. 

In 1888, when the two ‘‘k’s’’, 
the ‘‘o’’, the “‘d’’ and the ‘‘a’’ 
were euphoniously assembled, 
they meant nothing. To-day 
they mean protection for you 
in the purchase of photographic 
goods. 
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TAKE WORK OUT OF CLEANING 


Brushes That Will Help You Do It 


By MRS. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 


‘ , Y HAT have brushes to do with cleaning, many women 

may ask. It seems that many women depend on some 

kind of a cloth or rag to remove dirt and grease and 

have never discovered the superior qualities of the various 
brushes to be found on the market, for this kind of work. 

The use of a rag or cloth has many disadvantages. Chief 
among these is the fact that they require the purchase of the 
hand and fingers to give the necessary force for rubbing away 
the dirt and this strain tires the used muscles quickly. Then, 
too, when rags or cloths are used for cleaning, the hands come in 
contact with the grime and dirty water which is unsanitary and 
very hard on the skin 

Now a brush is only a 


more thoroly with a cleaning device mounted on a stick? 
Altho scrubbing and mopping are part of the almost daily 
work of the country woman, still few workers use a brush 
mounted on a handle. Why do we get down flat on the floor 
amid a swirl of suds to scrub when we could do the work so 
much better if the brush were mounted on a handle? Any 
scrub brush can be fastened to a handle like a kitchen brox 
and used by the woman standing upright. There is an exce!- 
lent scrubber of coarse bristles mounted on a long handle whic! 
is very good to clean off a back porch, cellar floor, shed, « 
Any farm woman would do well to use both of these to lighte: 
her work and enable her to 
finish in shorter time. 





way of mounting either a 

rag or bristles, which take 

the place of a rag, on a 
handle As soon as we do 
this, we at once put the | 
purchase into the stick 
and save the human hand 
from strain and effort. That 
is why a dish mop of string 
on a short handle is‘ more 
efficient than the same 
string or cloth held in the 
fingers. 

As a general rule I would 
say that any tool is twen- 
ty percent more efficient 
when it is mounted on a 
stick or handle. The solid 
back or handle enables one Lise aise > < ob > 
to put more power or 
strength into the rub, and 
hence increases its ability 
to clean and remove dirt. 

A number of years ago, a friend of mine told me she washed 
dishes with a stiff paint brush. She explained how the stiff 
‘bristles cut the dirt and grease better than a soft rag. The 
short handle also gave purchase. Many a time, I have watched 
her quickly get thru a pile of greasy plates by brushing them 
clean Now, of course, there are many dish mops on the 
market designed especially to lighten this task. 

Brushes find a big place to fill in the kitchen. Here we es- 
pecially need a brush to remove soil from the vegetables so 
generously used in the farm kitchen. For this purpose an oval 
shaped brush mounted on a handle about four inches long is 
best. The oval shape permits it to fit the curved shape of the 
carrot, beet, or other vegetable from which the dirt is being re- 
moved. Another good brush which should always be near 
the sink, is a bottle brush. This is a thick, tufted brush mounted 
on an eight-inch handle just suitable to clean quart jars, milk 
bottles, pitchers, etc. It is invaluable at canning time, when 
the housewife has dozens of bottles or jars to clean. Another 
type of bottle brush is smaller and thinner and made to go into 
the spouts of coffee pots, baby bottles, 
and such narrow openings. Still an- Zz 
other kind of utility brush is made to 





Dusters and Brushes 








Nothing is better to ta 
the dust down the stairs 
than a good paint brus 
It removes the dust from 
the corner niche of each 
step, brushes between the 
stair railings or moldings in 
a way that no cloth can 
possibly do. Indeed a 
medium sized paint brush 
of about four inches width 
has mapy uses in th 
home, cleaning carved 
woodwork on chairs, table 
legs, mantel, etc. 

Now, just a word about 
the bristles from which the 
brushes are made. Most of 
- ee the good bristles come from 
China, Japan, or Russia 
In these countries, the pig 
or boar is allowed to run 
loose and various rubbing posts are placed at intervals out- 
doors as the animals like to rub against these posts. 

In this rubbing the bristles are shed on the ground and 
later picked up by the peasant children, kept in bundles, and 
sold to a jobber in bristles, from time to time. In the old- 
fashioned manufacture of brushes, bristles were glued into a 
wooden back. The disadvantage here was that the bristles tend 
to come out when pe in water. Today there is a newer way of 
making a brush which is to twist the bristles into a wire with- 
out using any wood. In this way, the entire brush can be put 
into boiling water and the bristles can never come out. This 
type of brush is familiar to the housewife in what she calls a 
“lamp brush” but all kinds of brushes of every shape are now 
being made after this idea. The chief advantage is, that such 
brushes can be scalded, and that no matter what dirty work 
they have done they can easily be kept sweet and clean. 

The cost of a brush which will help to lessen housekeeping 
labor should be regarded as the cost of any other kind of tool. 
Even if a good brush to wash milk bottles costs about fifty 
cents this sum will be made up in the saved effort and time 
and the neater, cleaner, kind of work. Every device, no mat- 
ter how small, which saves time in the house will enable the 
housewife to give more time to her stock, to her garden and her 





for every purpose. 


clean any sort of drain such as the Se r, canning. A ten dollar bill will buy some dozen or fifteen 
openings at the spigot of a washing ma- ie oF ae brushes, each of which will save effort, do work better and give 
chine, an ice chest, or other place where er | more leisure. Also such brushes will last a 
slime or waste -is likely to accumulate. EE —— number of years so that their cost is really 


Indeed, the number of brushes for the 
kitchen : nd their various uses are quite 
endless 

Many farm homes today are installing } 
plumbing or some sort of bath to re- 
pl ce the pitehe r and bowl in « ich 





room 
Sanitary closets are being put into 
new farm homes and the housewife takes : 
just as much pride in her bathroom’s : 
appearance as In any other part ol the 
hous Keeping anv bowl, tub. and 
toilet clean is difficult work and gen- 
erally unpleasant But the use of 
brush S will make the t isk easicr For 
instance there is a round bowl brush of 


stiff bristles mounted on a handle which 
fits the curve of a bowl and cleans the 
dirt deposit better than any cloth. An 
even longer brush fits a toilet seat or is 
excellent with which to wash out the 
portable slop basin, chamber, ete. The 
same type of brush is fine for cleaning a 
garbage can, feed pail, or such large and 











only a few cents each. There is no place 

today for the use of unsanitary rags, dloths 

and sponges when the handled tool of firm 
bristles does the work so much better. Rags 

are unsanitary and breed germs, while 

brushes are the up-to-date clean way of doing 
household tasks. 

4 Today manufacturers are putting 


= out brushes designed for 
A every purpose ard the 








housekeeper, thinking of 
i her spring cleaning, would 
\ do well to look for brushes 
r in the furnishing store when 
she next goes to town or 
reads the advertisements ol 
papers where cleaning tools 
of all kinds are sold direct 
from the manufacturer to 
the home. There is no rea- 
son why the farm woman 
should not have every con- 
venience that will lighten 
her labor for Uncle Sam 


es 
seen an AEM 
—— 














deep utensil. Why should any woman 
put her hands down into a dirty pail or 





- , Brushes suitable for floor and wall cleaning 
container when she can clean it even and a long handled dustpan. order thru your local dealer. 


will bring you by mail any- 
thing you cannot buy or 
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Grafonola 


You can dance till the very last note 


Back go the rugs, and you’ re off. 
After that you can dance to 
your heart’s delight with never a 
thought of stopping the motor 
when the end of a record is reached. 
The Columbia Non-Set Auto- 
matic Stop, found in Columbia 


Columbia Grafonolas: Standard Models up to $300; Period Designs up to $2100 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK ye 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Get the New Columbia 
Novelty Record Booklet. 
Every Columbia Dealer 
has it. 





Grafonolas exclusively, is the only 
automatic stop that requires ab- 
solutely no setting. You simply 
place the tone arm needle on the 
record, and the Grafonola stops 
itself just as the last strains die 
away. 
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if I were asked to make a list of the 
brushes which I have found particularly 
helpful for country use, they would be 
the following 

Serub brush mounted on five foot 
handle 

Curved brushes on handles two foot 
long to clean milk pails, stock pails, 
large toilet ute nsils, etc 

Tufted round brush on _ twelve-inch 
handle for cleaning milk bottles, glass pre- 
brush on six- 
+} 


h from root 


1 
tadk scrub 


lor removing ear 


1 on eight-inch handle for 
drain, clean and swe pt up 


brusl foot 


ue shair nh on five 
plain 


linoleum or 


orn broom 


) sweeping 
loor instead of « 
brush should have a screw-eye in 

so that it may be hung up when 
Brushes should be shaken 

washed often in plain white soap 

nd hung in the 

vy country house can hav: 
ining closet on the back porch or 
irea where tools, brushes, and clean- 
juipment may be kept neatly and In 
er I saying ol ‘A pl we tor 


sun to dry and au 
some kind 


Che old 

rvthing”’ holds true especially with re- 

rd to the way cleaning tools are kept 
I'ry and see if there is not a brush to re- 
place the soft slimy rags you have been 
Handled brushes will keep you 
from so much hard work and 
time will do dozens of house- 


using 


hands free 

t the same 
hold tasks more thoroly than any rag or 
cloth. Brushes in the kitchen, brushes in 
the cleaning closet, brushes for the dairy 
\ 
t 


rk or canning time will make many 
isks more light and pleasant, 


THREE VALUES OF WOMAN’S 
WORK 
spite the fact that many frequently 
rrlook the value of woman's work, it 
has three distinct values: It has value as 
a skilled laborer; value as a manager of 
the material side of the house and value 
from the standpoint of a maker of the 
home atmosphere These three rather 
unusual aspects 6f the value of woman’s| 
work in the house have hitherto received 
according to Professor 
Loomis formerly of the Home Economies 
Department of the University of Neb- 
t ska According to the last census, as- 
serts Miss Loomis, women in the home 
were considered as non-wage earners 
valuable from the 
st indpoint ol skilled labor in the home,”’ 
went on the speaker. It is rather easy to 
show this altho it has been so frequently 
ignored in the past. I talked the other 
1woman who railed because she 


scant attention, 


“But women are 


day with 
had to pay ten cents for the apple dump- 
which she bought at the cafeteria. 
raged one, ‘Why, the raw ma- 
terial in that apple dumpling is only worth 
three and a hal Che apple could be 
vught for three cents and the little flour, 
und baking powder are worth 
than a half cent at best.’ Buc 
tioning her a little, it developed 
t even know how to make 

In other words, the 

into the making of 

was worth the differ- 

the raw material 

wr six and a half 


ling 
Said the et 


i cents. 


Ly, goods for a dress may 
dollars while the 
‘ about twenty- 
The spread of seventeen dollars is 

worth to make it up and if the 
é her value is seven- 
us just upon the basis of a skilled 


for eight 


wuld cost 


ean Wh 


does this, 
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of the eight attractive colors that appeal 
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This is the NEW Coating for OLD Floors 


Absolutely waterproof and washable. Easy to 
lustre that will not crack or chip off 


Try Kyanize Floor Enamel and 
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The wonderful new Ro-San product 
for homes without plumbing. Nothing ; 
like it anywhere. Equal in comfort, 
style and quality to our famous Indoor 
Toilet and Washstand. Full size met- 
al tub, white led. Si heaterand 12 
gallon nickel water ter 
quickly, A been if you have amy or 
pee or water cr, . gas, . 

sol or a » vo plumb “or on: 3 
tras. After use tub closes up against frame, Easy 
less than $ fect square. Covers heater. 
Rolls anywhere easily Keep in small closet. 

© in comfort--as often as you like 

anywhere in the house, 
Write today for particu- 
lars and price. 
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But perhaps even more convincing 
the facts bearing out the statement | 
woman's work is worth much from | 
standpoint of her being a manager of 
merely material side of the house. 
irate information indicates that the 
\merican wives spend ten billion dollars 
h year.» They buy ninety-eight per- 

of all the dry goods; they select 
ghty-seven percent of the food, vege- 
bles and such raw market goods; forty- 
ght and one-half percent of all money 
pent for hardware and house furnishings 
3 spent by women while in addition, they 
rchase eleven percent of the men’s 
lothing. If the statement that an income 
3s large in proportion to the things it 
will buy, then a woman who makes the 
money buy a lot of materials is worth a 
good deal from a managerial standpoint. 
‘“‘Perhe aps even greater than e *ither of the 

wo mentioned values is woman’s value as 
molder of home atmosphere. It is 
ignificant that among the seven aims of 
ducation, as put forth by the United 
States Bureau of Education is ‘worthy 
home membership.’ Laying aside all 
sentiment, woman really molds the next 
generation. It is in the home that fair 
play and cooperation must be taught. 
If children do not learn it here, they will 
ot display it when dealing with each 
other as adults. Nations composed of 
selfish individuals can never hope to co- 
perate in a League of Nations,” is 
the closing statement of this authority 


on woman’s problems. 





SHINING UP THE FURNITURE 
Furniture often looks dull because it 
gets dirty like everything else. It may 
be cleaned and brightened by washing it 
vith three tablespoons of ammonia in one- 
half gallon of water. Dampen only a 
nall portion at a time and wipe dry. 
F ‘nish with a good furniture polish. The 
best and cheapest polish I have found 
is made by mixing equal parts of tu 
tine, vinegar and paraffin oil. This 
iormula was given me by a man who 
vorked for a piano company. He said 
they used it on their best instruments. 
This oil or floor wax will cover small 
cratches and mars, but if you have a 
dly scarred piece of furniture, sand- 
xaper the varnish all off and refinish with 
ig od indoor varnish. Use a fine grain 
indpaper, and if it looks spotted apply 
good stain before putting on the varnish. 
Keep the varnish warm by placing the 
can in a pan of hot water while using. 
Che varnish must go on thin or it will not 





be a success. 
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KEEP BABY ON THE PORCH | 
The cut shows an ingenious method | 
i by one father to keep his two year 
baby safe within the boundary of the 
porch. It is made of light, strip material | 
tened at the intersections by small 
ts, and made to hook to the opposite | 
st when closed \ spring ; ittached, 
ngs it back when released 
It is neat, attractive, and does not un- | 
‘essarily detract from the appearance 
the front of the house, and it may be 
moved by taking out four screws. 





| 
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Teeth Grow Ding 


Because You Leave a Film 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Teeth Are Ruined by It 
This is why the daily brush- 


ing so often fails to save the 
teeth. 


The cause of most tooth 
troubles is a slimy film. You 
can feel it with your tongue. 
It clings to teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. Ordinary brushing 
methods do not end it. So, 
month after month, the film 
remains and may do a ceaseless 
damage. 


That film is what discol- 
ors—not the teeth. It is the 
basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea—a common and serious 


trouble. 
Now a Way to Combat It 


These facts have been known for 
years, but dental science found no 
way to effectively combat film. Now 
that way is found. Able authorities 
have proved it by careful tests. 
Leading dentists all over America 
are urging its adoption. And mil- 
lions of teeth are now cleaned daily 
as they never were before. 


The method is embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. And to 
spread the facts, a 10-Day Tube is 


being sent to everyone who asks. 


Paepsa 


REG. U.S 





~ 
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Based on Active Pepsin 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is 
albuminous matter. The object of 
Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then to 
constantly combat it. 


The way seems simple, but for long 
it seemed impossible. Pepsin must 
be activated, and the usual agent 
is an acid harmful to the teeth. Now 
science has discovered a harmless 
activating method. And now active 
pepsin is embodied in an ideal tooth 
paste, modern in every way. 


The results are quick and ap- 
parent. One sees at.once that Pep- 
sodent means whiter, safer teeth. 
Make this ten-day test in your own 
home, in justice to yourself. 


a n 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant now advised for daily use by leading 


dentists. Druggists everywhere are supplied with large tubes. 


See What Ten Days 
Will Do 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Then note how clean the 


the absence of the slimy film. 





= 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 310, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 


<< ee eee eG 


10-day Tube Free i‘ 





Chicago, I Illinois 





See how teeth whiten as the Mail 10- Day Tube of Pepsodent to : 

fixed film disappears. Com- 

pare your teeth in ten days ee Pe Ee ae ere eee ee ee. 

with your teeth today. Then : 

decide for yourself what is Piss ins ae COW Re a Ree 

best. Cut out the coupon now. ' 
nity One Tepe I 3 
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All thie cy labor saved. She merely pres- 
ees & button — it by electricity. 














HOW WE OBSERVED MOTHERS’ | 
DAY 


No day of the many that we are wont 
annually to celebrate elicits more strongly | 
our deep feelings of respect and approval | 
than does the day we call Mother’s day. | 

Possibly it is with less demonstration, | 
with less show, glare and gaity, that we} 
regard the day, but this fact in no way | 
lessens the deep sentiment of our feel- | 
ings. However, each year I am more and | 
more impressed with the conviction that | 
the day deserves more in the objective, | 
material way than just the little flower in | 
one’s coat lapel. 

So last year, little Sister and I (I’m 
close to thirty; but to Mother, I’m| o 
still just her “boy’’) planned that our | 
Mothers’ day should : have an added| What a Difference 
token by way of recognition. We in- e 
formed Mother in advance that on Sun- 
day we were going to relieve her of all| it Makes to Mother 
dinner responsibilities. bd ye - care- | 
fully planned our menu, and carried to its a , 3 
final seers whey an unusually interesting | HE Silent Alamo is one of the greatest of blessings to those 
little dinner. dear mothers of the farm whose work is never done. Follow 

The menu, place-favors, decorations, | mother on your farm in her days work. See her churn—run 
etc., were planned to carry out a pleas-| the cream separator) pump and carry water—by hand. Her arms 
ing Mothers’ cay atmosphere, not too and back are tired from sweeping. Her limbs are wearied at the 
pronounced and bizarre, but mildly sug-| sewing machine. Is it fair to make herdo this heavy work?—and 
gestive in a homely, family way. This, in then to spend her evenings sewing or reading by the sickly, 
combination with the fact that her “boy”’ | cheerless light of coal oil lamps? 
and “litle girl” had planned and ma-|f ———yatjoq Ras ditgnnen» Silent Alamo would make, , She would meray prem 
terialized the scheme, contributed no/| every room and you would have safe electric light for your barns—light that 


small part in Mother’s appreciation and makes chores twice as easy and twice as quickly done; running water for your stock; 
enjoyment of “her” day.—P. C. G. power to operate your small power machines. Is it worth while? Think it over. 


AVOID CONFUSION IN HOUSE 
CLEANING | ° 
You can avoid the usual burdens of 
aC a 


house cleaning if you will start with the Tm U. 6. PATENT OFFICE 

attic and go systematically thru to the RM ELE PO 

cellar. It is no longer necessary to have FA CTRIC WER AND LIGHT PLANT 

the entire house upset, making it hard to , . : Ter. 
’ The Silent Alamo is free from ruinous vibration. All that violent jolti 

prepare the usual meals and becoming and shaking is gone—due to the Ide Super Silent Motor and sclontie beleeeine 

worn and tired, more from the confusion | of weight. 

than from the work itself. The Silent Alamo requires no special foundation—no anchoring. 


rhe atic may be done several days or Pressing a button starts the Silent Alamo. Throttle governor controls 

weeks before the rest of the house, thus 8 i—gives tapered charge to the extra size batteries. When batteries are 

giving one time to rest a bit before start- charged motor automatically stops. All moving parts fully enclosed. Lubricant 

. forced to every bearing surface under pressure. When oil getslow motor stops 

ing to clean the house itself. When cooling water gets low motor stops. No chance to damage motor. Puilt 
Che attic is usually crowded with old to give reliable service, year after year, with practically no attention. 


furniture, clothes and pictures. All Write for the silent Alamo book. It’s free, and 
these should be sorted, and the things tells all about this remarkable plan. Write today. 


that have not been used for years, and ALAMO FARM LIGHT COMPANY 


probably will not be, should be dis- 
carded or given away. They will only General Offices: 705 Tower Bldg., Chicago 
mean that much more to clean next Factory at Hillsdale, Michigan 
spring if left in the attic 
All clothing should be aired, brushed, 
and their containers, either closets, 
chests, or boxes, should be washed, 
dried thoroly and relined with old news- 
papers, and the things put back with 
moth balls All boxes should be labeled, 
and it will be found convenient to keep a 
box for each member of the family 
The ittic celling should now be brushed 
down, the floors and stairs scrubbed, and 
the windows washed Attic windows are 
quite often neglected. This spoils the ap- 
pearance ot! n otherwise spotle SS house 
rhe same general rules apply for clean- 
ing all rooms in the Ist Clean only 
one room at a time This will avoid 
will in the end save time 
| small articles from tables 
peries, pictures, etc., then 
to another room and : It’s that trim, 
e the rugs; take them out efficient RED plan; 


ep and beat well. Move all 
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920) . 
eavy furniture to the center of the room 
—— nd eover. Dust ceilings, wipe down 
valls. wash windows, sweep and wash 


the floor, and if floors are of hard wood, 
wax and polish. ; 

Wipe the furniture with a damp cloth, 
dry, and rub with a good furniture polish. 
Next dust, wipe, and return the small 
articles to their places, and wash and hang 
the pictures. The room is now in perfect 
order and there has been no disturbance 
to the rest of the family. 
= If it is now time to prepare a meal, it 
can be done without any need of the old 
saving, “I’m housecleaning, and I just 
can’t find anything.” 

When cleaning bedrooms, the mattress 
and pillows as well as the rugs need to be 
taken out of doors and aired and beaten 
thoroly. In cleaning the pantries, re- 
move all china and pans. Wash the 
shelves well and allow them to dry while 
he dishes which are not used regularly 
: are being washed and the pans scoured. 

The cellar is all that remains to be 
cleaned and this work usually falls to the 
man of the household, with the excep- 
tion of the fruit and vegetable bins or 

These should be emptied, 
scrubbed, and allowed plenty of time to 
air and dry, so that there will not be any 
moisture to promote the growth of molds 
and bacteria. 

After you have tried this method of 
systematic house cleaning, you will never 
return to the old method of upsetting the 
j entire house and then rushing thru the 
work in two or three days in pm A to have 

some place to live. By cleaning one room 
at a time, the spring housecleaning may 
be spread out over a week’s time. This 
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T is impossible to heat com- 
fortably a house that has old, 
loose floors admitting cold air. Further- 
more,such floors are insanitary—catching 
3 and holding dust and trash—and their ap- 
> pearance makes them an offense to the eye. 


— Tight, smooth floors mean winter comfort, better 
= health, a saving in fuel, easier housekeeping, better looking home in- 


= 


= tenors. You can lay new, surpassingly durable floors directly on top 
of your old floors at comparatively small cost if you use flooring of 


SOUTHERN PINE 


“The Wood of Service” 


m Pine Flooring (edge-grain or flat sawed) withstands years of 
"severest wear; it comes fin longer lenghts than other flooring, hence can 
be laid more easily and economically; it equals in appearence any other 


shelves. 


will allow a time for rest, and the work 
will be done more thoroly, and with little 
or no confusion.—L. M. Z. 


flooring material, may be stained any shade desired, and takes and holds 
a hustrous finish of wax or varnish. Finally, Southern Pine Flooring may 
be had in standard sizes from lumber dealers everywhere east of the Rocky 









Mountains. Ask Your Home Lumber De. 


aler, 


PEROXIDE AS A STAIN REMOVER | <= ~2 
’ “ + BEEZ The beautiful and valuable booklet, ‘Beauty ice joors’? 
' 7 ~ We think that the WG Ba eich tells all about Southern Pine Flooring and how to fnieh inwallbe 





sent you Free, promply on request, if you 


outhern Pine Asrociation , 


3794 INTERSTATE BANK BUILDING 






this p 
now that peroxide of 
hydrogen is an excel- 
lent remedy for the 
removal of stains in 
table linens and 
other white goods. It 
is easily applied. Just 
take your peroxide bot- 
tle to the line and touch up the dis- 
colored spots while the washing is still 
It makes no difference whether the 
are starched or not. Stubborn 


i ’ \} — do not generally | 2 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 














wet. 


clothes 
YY} 














a may oe a ena annem If YA fh3 
so, dampen the place with water first. SHE be i fp fh) fh if ff 
And since Old Sol must smile upon your | Zz Ma IL V14h4 
efforts, to secure the best results, see that 
his rays fall as directly as possible upon 
the stains to be removed. 

Peroxide can not be used on colored 
‘loth, tho we have applied it satisfactorily 
by means of cotton wrapped around the 
end of a match to striped gingham, being 
‘areful to touch only the white threads.— 
Mrs. E. T. F. 








to Move? _- - 


If you are going to move within 
thirty days, or if you have moved 
ARs recently without having asked us 

LITTLE HELPS to change your address on our 
Save all the corks out of the various i 
bottles that come imto the kitchen and 
when handles or rings come off tin and 
granite lids, replace with a cork. Fasten 
on by putting a small screw thru from 
the under side of the lid and turning the 


x 


Be 


o“vee 


subscription list, please advise us at 
once so you will not miss any copies of Successful Farming. 
to give both your old and new addresses. 


Send if possible the address label taken from the ; 
last copy of Successful Farming that you received. 


Please be sure 








‘ork down on it. Such a handle stays on | ff ry For Convenience Use the Coupon Below % 
tight, does not slip in the fingers, and | [jxo ae cme see ce Sp Se Se SS SS KS GD SS GE EG Se ee Ge Se ee ee ee ee ‘ 
does n sat, x : e lid is easi : ; 
a om, 5) ee ae ee Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa : 
if a stove stands close to a wall and there | I am going te move; please change my address from } 
s danger of scorching either the plaster Ovp Appuess ; 
or baseboard, protect with a piece of ; 
asbestos between the stove and wall. ' 
i When rugs begin to curl at the corners | \ 
; or ends, sew a piece of cardboard on the : 
; inderside, and the rug will lay flat. 
; lo prevent chocolate candy from being 
sticky or having an uneven surface, melt | 
: bit of paraffine with the chocolate 2 
which will make a glossy surface that will | 
harden quickly.—G. R. 8. I 
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Y Choice Sent Pre id 

HESE articles are offered as rewards to Successful END a 2-cent stamp with the coupon, stating which 

Farming representatives in the following states: S one of the rewards you are interested in, and we 

North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, will send you the Free Clutch Pencil. You are sure 
Oklahoma, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, to be delighted with the pencil and with our liberal 
Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Montana, Arkansas offers. Do not send for the pencil unless you are really in- 
Kentucky, Colorado, West Virginia, Tennessee and terested in the Carrom Board, the Camera, the Battery 
Wyoming. Fill out and mail the coupon at the bottom Outfit, or the Hamilton Rifle. Read the dese riptions of 
of this page and we will send you complete information the different rewards carefully. 
about the article you check. 





Carrom and Crokinole Board 
57-Game Outfit 


Carrom and Crokinole are two of the most popular 
games going. Every member of the family will enjoy this 
outfit. The Board is a dandy, too—29 inches square and 
fitted with the famous round corner white maple carrom 
The panel is made of three-ply white maple veneer 
selected stock, natural wood finish. The diagrams are 
bright red and black—very attractive. Fifty-seven 
games can be played with this outfit. Full equipment 
consists of 71 pieces. Use the coupon below to get full 


details of our Carrom Board offer, 


77 
“140 tiaen, 


’ 


OMe 
‘ 
’ 
. a f 


Driven 


rim. 


Seneca Scout Camera Make-Y our-Own Batteries 
There's hardly a step taken af- 


This is a ter dark when a light is not de- 
very simple sired. How handy and 
camera, but safe a Make-UR-Own 
is — of Flashlight is when look- 
producing ing for something in a 
excellent pic- dark clothes closet, in 
tures in all the pantry, up in ’ the 
kinds of attic, down in the base- 
amateur ment, out in the barn 
work. It has feeding stock, in the 
a fixed lens garage — or any- 
and so re- where, and with 
quires no perfect safety. The 
focusing or only objection to a 
estimating of Flashlight is that 
distance. the battery plays 


This camera out probably when 

takes pic- you want it most. With the n new Make-UR-Own Battery 

pictures21-4 Outfit you can make up a new battery in a few minutes 
x3 1-4 inches. Size of the camera, 3 1-4x4x5 14 inches. and be sure that it is absolutely fresh. The Make-UR- 
Takes six exposures without reloading. Weight 12 OwnBattery Flashlight Service Outfit includes one nickel 
ounces. Equipped with excellent quality lens, and two plated Flashlight Case with nickel plated brass parts; 
view finders. The Seneca uses standard film c artridges, equipped with a Mazda 2.7 volt lamp; parts to make 
which may be loaded and unloaded in full daylight. Use _ six cells or three Make-UR-Own Batteries—an average 
the coupon below to get full details of our Camera offer. supply for one year. 


Our Guarantee Hamilton Hunting Rifle 


The rewards offered on 
this page are fully guar- 
anteed against defects in 
material and workman- 
ship, or breakage in ship- 
ment. Successful Farm- 
ing is sold to every sub- This is not a toy but a lar 22-calibre Hunting Rifle, 
acriber, without exception, guaranteed in every way to be absolutely safe, reliable and 
strictly on a guarantee of an accurate shooter. It is chambered for 22-calibre long 
satisfaction. Any time or short rim fire cartridges, and is 30 inches long over all. 
you're not satified. just say Barrel, tapered, 16 inches. Sights, rear, open, adjustable front knife sight. A 
so, and the money you solid breech block makes the action absolutely safe from rear explosion of a de- 
have paid us for your fective shell. The barrel is bronzed, rifled with great care me has a built-up 
subscription will be cheer- steel jacket, making it unsurpassed in strength, durability and accuracy. Weight two and one-half 
fully refunded. ounds. Mail the coupon below for complete details of my Hamilton Rifle Offer. 


Clutch Pencil Free For Promptness | yy.7 Thi. Coupon for Full Details 


oo —a— 
; Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
c Dear Sirs: Please tell me how I can get prepaid the article 


This Clutch Pencil will be sent free to farm folks in 
the states named above who check one of the articles checked below. I enclose a 2-cent stamp for postage and mailing 
named, fill out the coupon and mail it to us with a 2-cent of tree Conteh Peneil. 
CJ Make-UR-Own Batteries C] 


stamp to cover wrapping and mailing charges on the 
: will not be sent to anyone who has : 
Pencil. The Pencil lno oO anyo Sa Ra aaa a 


recently received a free Knife or Clute th Pencil, Our 
supply of the Pencils is limited so it is important that 
you write promptly. 

Successful Farming 
113 Success Building, Des Moines, Iowa 
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SERVING THE FARMER’S DINNER 


T was mid-day at Hillside, the com- 
| fortable home of a well-to-do farmer in 
the middle west. Mary Curtiss, the 
rmer’s comely wife, walked back and 
rth from sideboard, pantry and dining 
ble, laying the cloth with exactness, 
itting the napkins, each in a birch bark 
ng, beside the plates, arranging a cluster 
flowers from the garden in the center 
of the table, and all the time keeping up a 
lively talk about home and neighborhood 
happenings with her guest, 
wife, also. The guest 
watched the table-setting 
th ever-growing interest. 
The finished result was 
simplicity. A pretty set of 
nexpensive china, ordinary 
glass and. silver that 
couldn’t boast of being any- 
thing better than triple 
late; table linen, the chief 
harm of which lay in its 
being clean and well ironed. 
fastefully arranged how- 
ever, it was a table worthy 
| a more pretentious home 
han the Curtiss’. 
“T declare, 1 don’t see 
w you manage it all. 
Work seems to slip thru 
our fingers like soft butter 
nd you seem to accomplish 
ynders with a magic wand. 
lost farm women would 
think they did not have 
time to set a table as you 
have done unless it was for 











a farmer’s | for I have heard no complaints.” 


By EDITH CHARLTON SALISBURY 


perfectly willing to ‘do as the Romans do’ 
as long as they were in our house. It has 
been my wish that every one appear at 
the table washed and brushed and decently 
clothed, which means clean, whole gar- 
ments suitable for a farmer. My wish has 
become an unwritten law in the house- 
hold and every man from husband down 
has a ‘second best’ coat ready to slip on 
before he comes to the table. The law 
doesn’t appear to be especially irksome, 








“but when they were small and I had to 
have help with the housework, | found it 
all the more necessary that I should get 

much of my every day duties into the habit 
groove as quickly as possib le, in order that 
| might have more time for my babies and 
myself, which * course includes John. 
Then when the boys were old enough to 
come to the table, I found it was doub ly 
important that we should be particular 
about what we ate and how we ate it.’ 

There came a pause and a faraway look 
that kindled into a happy 
smile as this ambitious 
woman said, “I suppose 
every American mother sees 
a path for her boy that leads 
direct to the White House, 
and when my boys travel 
that road I want them to 
know how to handle their 
knife and fork properly. If 
they do they must learn 
how at home while they are 
children. 

“Tt would be absurd to 
try for any elaborate service 
at a farmer’s table or in any 
home where there are not 
at least two maids, but 
there is no good reason why 
all farm women-cannot do 
as much asIdo. I set my 
table neatly, follow con- 
ventional rules as far, as 
convenient and have the 
first course on the table 
when the meal is ready. 
John carves the meat and 


pecial company. Your 

hired man’ must be an ex- serves it and the vegetables; 

ception to know wh it to do . : 2 ; A later he serves the dessert 
a table napkin,” said It is easier to set a table the right way than in some haphazard fashion when it is brought to the 

the guest. table. I preside over the 


All people, irrespective of 
ex or station in life, 
praise and Mary Curtiss liked it as well as 
ny one. Besides she had become accus- 
tomed to it. Her husband knew that his 
well ordered home was due to her planning, 
work, and care, and he frequently told: her 
so; a better plan in any family than keep- 
ng such knowledge to oneself. So Mary 
took her friend’s commendation with a 
winsome smile. 
“Well, I will tell you just how it is. The 
amount and kind of work I have to do 
verages fairly well with that of every 
rmer’s wife. If I get thru it in less time 
nd with less weariness of head and hand, 
is because my house is my career. It 
furnishes the avenue thru which I develop 
y character and talents; it gives me my 
st outlook on life. Its occupants are 
chief interest. I believe strongly in 
he power of habit, good or bad; much of 
housework, which you have watched 
closely, I do with very little mental 
ort simply because I formed the habit 
doing it in a certain way and at a cer- 
time when I began to keep house. 
You would be surprised how much of our 
routine life is done by habit, if it is ac- 
omplished with any sort of ease. 

“As for setting my t: able. It is easier for 
me to do it in this way than to drop the 
dishes on it in a haphazard style. I never 

ould understand why a farmer’s family 
hould not dine according to the rules of 
polite society, if you like, as.well as any 
one else. I] hs ive ke en told the aver: ige 
farmer does not like to spend much time 

t the table, wants to see all the food at 
nce, and keep the various dishes revolv- 
ng round the table any way so long as 
there are no pauses between serving and 
eating. As for the ‘hired man’s’ ignorance 
of table : napkins, our help is generally a 
ae son or some young man who 
vants to learn practical farming. We 
haven’t had more than three or four men 
n the last ten years who did not appear 


appreciate honest | 





eaess age,’ Mary Curtiss replied, 











“Tf you had several small children to 
care for it might not have been so easy for 
you to form these good habits of work, nor 
to have your wishes regarding table eti- | 
quette followed so willingly,” said the 
guest in a tone which might have belonged 
to ‘“Doubting Thomas’ wife.” 

“Of course Tom and Fred are eight and 
six now and have passed what is called the 
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SETTING THE TABLE 

The first principle to be observed in setting the 
table, is to have all the silverware, linen, china, 
and glassware,spotlessly clean. No table looks 
attractive with poorly washed silver and china, 
and streaked glassware 

Lay everything straight. The center fold of the 
table cloth should be exactly on the center of the 
table. A “silence” cloth or table pad should be 
placed on the bare table before the cloth is 
arranged. 

The silverware, linen, china, and glassware used 
by an individual is designated as an individual 

‘cov er. ° 

The knife and fork for the main course mark 
the cover. They are placed an inch from the edge 
of the table; the knife at the right with the sharp 
edge turned toward the plate; fork at the left with 
the tines turned up. The plate is placed exactly 
in the center of the cover, nght side up. 

Other pieces of silver are placed parallel with 
the knife and fork, the pieces to be used first, 
farthest from the plate; knives and spoons to the 
right and the forks at the left. 

The glass is placed at the tip of the knife 

The bread and butter plate or butter pat is 
placed a little to the lett at the —< the fork. 

The napkin is placed to the left of the forks 
with the folds at the upper and left-hand sides 
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tea or coffee and direct the 
passing of the bread, butter and relishes. 
The dishes are removed after each course 
—that sounds more formal than necessary 
for there are generally only two courses, 
never more than three—and I have taught, 
my boys to do that when I wish them to 
do so. When we have salad it is served 
with the meat course for I find it takes less 
time and is easier for me that way. I 
never forget that a farmer is a busy person, 
but he has as much time to be sociable as 
any business man, so I try to enco Irage 
conversation at every meal but avoid the 
busy man’s bugaboo, ‘waiting for meais.’ 
John has been very willing to assist in exrry 
out my wishes in this arrangement of 
family life. But John is very similar to 
the average man in many things, you will 
find most of them are reasonable and 
teachable if you begin training in time. 
“After all has been said I think the 
future of my children has been my greatest 
incentive in life. Our home exists for 
them. I want John and myself to achieve 
our best mentally and physically, for 
them, for I want both my boys to be good, 
useful citizens of their country. What is 
higher than that for any individual?” 


REFINISHING BEDSTEADS 

You can very easily make over a white 
iron bedstead with a can of white enamel 
paint. First touch up all of the scarred 
places with the paint, and when that has 
dried, give the bedstead an entire coat. 

For iron bedsteads with what is known 
as a Vernis Martin finish, you can buy at 
the paint shop an especi: ally prepared gilt 
finish. It is a powder and an oil which 
you mix teandiar yourself as needed. 
This finish should 4 used rather thin anda 
second coat put on if necessary.—M. J. T. 


The addition of a alittle lemon to the 
water in which rice is cooked will whiten 
the rice and help to separate the kernels. 
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NATIONAL NEWS 
FOR WOMEN 


With the extension of the franchise to 
millions of women and with the great in- 
crease in thé number of wage earning 
women, the importance of having a spec- 
ial Government bureau to improve work- 
ing conditions and to advance opportuni- 
ties for profitable employment, is 
being emphasized. Representative Philip 
Campbell of Kansas, has introduced a bill 
in Congress providing for the establish- 
ment of such a bureau in the Department 
of Labor. 

There is still functioning a Women in 
Industry Section of the Department of 
Labor, but that is only a war time meas- 
ure and will soon go out of existence. 
It has, however, paved the way for the 
estab lishme nt of the new bureau, for 
which the ‘re is to be a woman director 


pe Best Work Requires Good Tools 


The Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
: sal as se a “Chi ° ° 
— < Speanl” te ae yay oy Just as a man can do his best work with modern 
villages and farms. This is a big gray farming implements, a woman can do her best cook- 
truck fitted up as a “we sl- baby clinic, 2 a ing with modern, silver-like 
Government doctor Pn nurse being in 
charge. The plan is to park this car near 


some available room that can be used for é¢ 99 
exhibits and for those waiting their turn, os 
as one family after another is received in 


privacy in the special car. The nurse 
ascertains the health condition of the ° ° : 
family and of the children to be examined Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
and then weighs, measures and prepares 
them for examination. The physician “Wear-Ever’” utensils are a pride to own anda 
alks 0 . ther abe actics roene 

talks to the mother sheut ponction! Sygrem joy to use. Cleanly and bright, they add to the cheer 


and if there are physical conditions that 
require medical treatment urges that she of the kitchen—help make it the attractive place it 


consult her physician. should be. 
Practical Results of the Children’s Year on - F - P 
Permanent results are reported from Wear-Ever utensils are made In one piece from 
the work done by eleven million women in hard, thick, sheet aluminum without joints or seams. 
18,000 communities during the Children’s Cannot crack flake or peel —are pure and safe. 


Year recently closed. In thirty-eight ° ° ° 
ats ol oem, Fics ays yee working in Because of their enduring service they are the most 
cooperation with the Children’s Bureau; economical utensils to buy. Divide their cost by the 
in thirty states, Child Hygiene Divisions years they last. 
have been established (whereas there 

wwe nm 


vere O , seve before > Chi ’s 
wert nly seven before the hildren Replace utensils that wear out Gay 
— 


Year); and in sixteen states, child wel- 
fare commissions have been appointed. with utensils that ‘ ‘Wear-Ever” Ey 
TRADE MARR 


Standards drawn up at the conferences 
before the close of the Childrens’ Year Look ee oe “ 
are being applied. The standards for the for the **Wear-Ever”’ trade mark on the bottom of each utensil 
protection of maternity and infancy are 


embodied in the Sheppard-Towner bill The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New Kensington, Pa. 


now in Congress which would make 
public health nurses available to all In Canada “ Wear-Ever” utensils are made by Northern Aluminum Co. 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 




















mothers, and also provide accessible 
hospital care and medical attention, 
teaching and demonstration in the hy- 
giene of maternity and infancy, and the 
household arts essential to the well-be- 


: * 
ing of mother and child. 7 = 
America to ~~ Save the Children of SNS 4 a e : Tii y 


Czecho-Slovakia 
The new republic of Czecho-Slovakia : 
asked the United States to help save the 7 a ARGEST house in the world 
children of that country and did not ask a SFP specializing in apparel for ex- 
in vain. Miss Julia Lathrop of the Chil- >> pectant mothers. Newest styles. 
dren’s Bureau has gone to Prague to di- Se Ss Lo . 

. g west prices because of our own 
rect a campaign for improving the condi- Protest rq Eprenend whet yee Ny; rear te Your money back 
tion of the children, who during the war and prevents loss. N tupinhandy . . . 
suffered fr lack f } B I metal tube—hang in convenient place ro if you are not satisfied. 
suffered from lack of nourishment, the throw on flames. A dry, powdered chem: 
cattle having all been seized by the non- injurious to handsor fabrics. Will not Style Book FREE 


Austrians and it being impossible to ob- png Son PO Picturing latest styles in Coats, /80 Lé 


tain any milk. The American Red Cross barn, garage. automobile, tractor. Suits, Dresses, Corsets, etc. ok 


and other agencies were able to get some welghtast “KGENTS WaNTEDl 
condensed milk into the country and un- SILVERS MFG. CO. 14 Silvers Court, Waterloo, Is. 
doubtedly saved —< lives of thousands. Lane Bruant = Fitth Ave 


While conditions are better now, there is 


still need of assistance until the Czecho- THE CLIPPER 


Slovak: bui s 

lovaks can bu iid up their herds and until Suave ane tees nes aes Guteey 

the people can establish themselves nor- vour lawns, Dandelions, Buck Pian- 
. > an so . tain, and Crab Grass. 

mally. Miss Alice Masaryk, daughter of one ‘season the Clipper wih 


the President of Czec ho-Slov akia, was drive them all out. C tch Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 

engaged in social settlement work in Send for —- and a h, pay tye Foe 

Chicago a few years ago and it was er | — New, Folding, Galvanized Steel Wire It 

ucag b g at her CLIPPER LAWN] citches them like afty-t rap catches files. Made in 
esc cript 


insistence that Miss Lathrop has gone MO all sizes. | Write for dea tive rice list, and free 
bookle for attracting all kind* 


to that country to help the mothers and | piken teatime of ish. JF. —¥ - 211, Mo 
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children upon whose health and well be- 
ing depends the future of the republic 
Non-Partisan L. ue of Women Voters 
Establish Headquarters 

Pursuant to a decision reached at the 
convention held in Chicago m February, 
the League of Women Voters, which 
claims a membership of two and a half 
million women, has opened headquarters 
in Washington. The object of this or- 
ganization, which is non-partisan, is to 
help the newly enfranchised women to 
perform their duties as citizens efficiently. 
A comprehensive industrial program for 
improving the condition of women who 
we employed by the Government or in 
private enterprises has been adopted. | 

The women also endorsed the Kenyon- | 
Kendrick-Anderson bills before Congress, | 
suthorizing the Food Supply and De- 
mand Committeee to keep in touch with | 
the National Consumers’ League, the | 
American Livestock Association, the | 
Farmers’ National Council, and other 
organizations of like policy; and also to| 
confer with the Department of Agri-| 
culture in regard to the extension of its | 
service, with a view to establishing long | 
distance information, to enable shippers | 
ind producers to understand the daily | 
demands of the food market. 
Do Women Understand the Food Question? | 

There has been a great reaction to the | 
declaration which L. H. D. Weld, repre-| 
sentative of Swift and Company, made to | 
the League of Women Voters convention | 
in Chicago, that women do not know} 
enough to take action on legislation af-| 
fecting the regulation of the meat pack-| 
ing industry. The delegates at once} 
udopted a resolution endorcing the in-| 
vestigation of the packers by the Federal | 
Trade Commission and favoring the pas-| 
sage of regulatory legislation. At the | 
hearings that have been going on before | 
the House Committee on Agriculture in | 
Washington, women are in attendance | 
daily and seem to find no difficulty in 
following the trend of evidence and 
argument. One day a meeting that was 
being held in a nearby church adjourned 
and the women spent the rest of the after- 
noon at the hearing. 

Cabinet Officer’s Daughter Defends Women 

In reply to the statement of a British 
engineer that the war had roughened and 
cheapened women, Miss Agnes Wilson, 
daughter of the Secretary of Labor, de- 
clared that women war workers in the 
United States did not indulge in smoking, 
‘ursing or unusual slang. ‘“‘Women went 
nto lines of industry from which they 
could derive no possible advertisement,” 
she asserted. “They entered to relieve 
the shortage of men and they made good— 
in textile manufacturing, munitions, teleg- 
raphy, farming and mechanical repairing. 
The army of women who worked on the 
iarms or railroads or in the factories wore 
no costumes different from those to which 
they were accustomed, unless to protect 
their clothing,” she replied to the English- 
man’s charge that women war workers 
wore comic opera costumes. 

Uncle Sam’s Garden Information Service 
_“The Department of Agriculture be- 
lieves that many hundreds of thou- 
sands of people will share its view about 
the importance of growing food at home 
in 1920, and that they will welcome ex- 
pert advice from time to time,” says the 
Secretary of Agriculture in a letter which 
he has sent to editors thruout the coun- 
try. “All diseussién about the high cost of 
living aside, one way to have food at a 
reasonable cost is to grow it in your own 
yard,” he says practically. To assist in 
this work the Department is prepared to 
give the public the benefit of its informa- 
tion gathered by practical scientific 
gardeners. 

The Garden Army for 1920 

The Bureau of Education of the De- 

partment of the Interior is getting in line 
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Westclox GigGen -just tell him when 





AYBE you swear at him some 
mornings when you’d give anything 
in the world for forty winks more! 

But, after all, you swear by him be- 
cause he’s only carrying out your own or- 
ders and calling you exactly when you 
Say. 

‘And isn’t that what you ,want? A 
clock that takes time seriously; that lets 
you sleep right up to the last tick; and 
then keeps good time all day. 

Right there’s the reason why Westclox 
alarms have so many friends: they run 
and ring on time. Why shouldn’t they? 
Every Westclox has that same good con- 
struction that got Big Ben up in the 
world. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
La Salle and Peru, Ill., U. S. A. 
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Both Desk and Wall Telephones have the latest improvements to make con- 
voremnceer the use of the instruments is not only a convenience but a pleasure. 





Strombe 


‘TELEPHONES 


Telephone can be moved about the room—placed at the side of a 
een Goes oa. It has the wonderful Stromberg 
five bar generator, which rings every bell on the line every time, 
and our new long distance transmitter and receiver 


which produce clear, loud talking qualities. 
Improved Models Now Ready 


and operate their own telephone system. 


Stromberg-Carison Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Chicago, HL Kansas City, Mo. 


rison 


Write for our free Booklet No. 20 describing all 
the Stromberg Telephones, and explaining how a 
group of people in any rural community can organize 























to pee food production by stimulating the 
Garden Army to go on with the 
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Musterole— 
ust Rub it On 


An old fashioned remedy 





in a new-fashioned form— 
is Musterole. ‘It has all the 
virtues of the old - time 
mustard plaster, without 
the fuss, muss or blister, 


And it is so simple and 
easy to use. 


Just rub it gently over 
the spot where there is con- 
gestion or pain. In a mo- 
ment or two, your pleas- 
antly tingling skin telis you 
that Musterole has already 
begun to take effect. 


Musterole is a clean, white 
ointment made from oil of mus- 
tard and a few home simples. It 
relieves—as did the mustard plas- 
ter—cold in the chest (it often 
prevents pneumonia), bronchitis, 
croup, rheumatism, headache, 
neuralgia, lumbago, and sore 
throat. And best of all, it relieves 
without discomfort. 


There is no burn orsting—only 
a first warm glow of skin, then a 
soothing sense of coolness. But 
way dcwn deep underneath the 
coolness, the penetrating Muster- 
ole generates a peculiar heat 
which disperses the congestion 
or pain. 

For first aid in many illnesses 
mever be without a jar of 
Musterole in the house. 


30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Look for the PAFLEX EDGE 
DEALERS EVERYWHERS 


A J. Tower Ca 


BOSTON MASS. 


$ 9 Write for free Sample 
Do You Take Pictures? of our ble magazine 
showing how to ma better pictures and earn money, 
American Photography 254 Pope Bidg.. Boston.Mass 
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work that it began during the war: ‘The 
value of the garden products of an in- 
dividual child may be small but multi- 
plied by the production of millions of chil- 
dren, the result will materially add to the 
nation’s wealth,” it is pointed out, “and 
boys and girls who are now only consum- 
ers may become producers and helpers 
in the real economy of the home.”’ Man- 
uals of garden lessons, written for the five 
climatic regions of the United States, 
are sent free to teachers. 
Home Economics Convention 

At the annual convention of the Home 
Economics Association which will be held 
in Colorado Springs June 24-30 there will 
be present a number of practical house- 
keepers as well as professional workers 
and many of the subjects to be taken up 
for discussion are such as will interest 
and be of value to women who are trying 
to learn the basic principles of economy in 
the home, with its many ramifications of 
cookery, dress, decoration and general 
well being. 

Miss Edna White, the president of the 
national Association, recently resigned 
from the Ohio State University to become 
director of Home Economics in the new 
Meredith Palmer School in Detroit. 

Teachers who attend the convention 
will be able to go on to the National 
Education Association meeting in Salt 
Lake City afterwards.—C. R. 


FARM HOSPITALITY 

Those who knew farm hospitality in the 
days of wesiern settlement when farm 
houses were few and far between and the 
chance traveler was welcomed without 
resenting credentials of character, often 
lament its passing, as if it were wholly 
dead. 

Such changes as time has given are 
inevitable; they are part of the day and 
the result of closer settlement when the 
traveler is no longer supposed to be a 
potential neighbor, but a possible sharper 
who seeks to mulct the farmer of hard 
earned money for which he gives next to 
nothing in exchange. 

In other words, the farm house door is 
not open to every comer. But in spite of 
that, old time hospitality is not dead. It 
is true we have come to view every un- 
known visitor as guilty until he proves 
otherwise. This is contrary to the jury 
instructions when a prosecution in court 
takes place, only in the case we present 
the traveler who knocks at a farm house 
door has the burden of proof against him. 

In the far south the old-time hospitality 
still exists in almost primitive simplicity. 
The same is true in the far west where 
company is desired and character is not 
severely scrutinized. But self-defense has 
caused the change, in the case of the 
stranger; the old-time warm welcome is 
not a myth where neighbors foregather for 
friendly intercourse. 

The free and easy hospitality of the 
early period of farm settlement could not, 
in the nature of things, continue as we 
knew it. The writer remembers, as no 
doubt many older people do, when all 
travelers were taken in and kept as lon 
as they chose to stay and no thought of 
compensation was entertained. 

But when we admit this we have nor 
admitted that the old-time, warm welcome 
does not yet exist. Self defense is a suf- 
ficient plea in the matter, for the time of 
a farmer is worth something, nor does the 
farm woman like to open her house to 
every comer. Who can blame her? 

The critics say that an aristocracy now 
exists in the older settled states; that the 
newcomer, renter or owner, must get in- 
to the good graces of the residents by 
proving his desirability as a neighbor. I 
think we cannot have much quarrel with 
this condition, providing it really exists. 
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Out of the Way 
Always ready 


—two good reasons why the 
Arcade Crystal Coffee Mill is an 
ideal kitchen fixture. The coffee 
beans retain their aroma in the 
hopper, and a few turns of the 
handle give you just the right 
amount of freshly ground coffee. 


The Arcade Crystal Coffee Mill 


There is no opening and shutting 
of canisters—no measuring—no 
extra steps. The coffee is measured 
in the receiver as 
you grind. A simple 
adjustment regu- 
lates the degree of 
fineness, 

Put a Crvstal Mill in 
your kitchen. Then 
you will realize that 
the fresher the grind 
the better the coffee. 
Sold by all dealers. 

If you truly relish a 
gooi cup of coffee you 
will appreciate our 
folder “How to make 
coffee.” Just drop usa 
postal for a copy. 

ARCADE MFG. CO. 

Freeport, Illinois 
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one-fourth the cost of city gas. Everybody knows 
gas means cleaner, cheaper, quicker cooking, anda 
cooler kitchen. No fires tostart, no ashes, no chop- 
ping. shoveling, ragging of coal. Saves 
hours of work a Yo smoke nor odor. 


in or taken out. Simply sets on grate. 
age tostove. Lastsa lifetime. T 
users. IN USE TEN YEARS. 
SAVES MONEY--FITS ANY STOVE 
16 different models. one for every stove, 
Write for free literature—tells how two 
galions kerosene equals more than 


ninety seven pow oO 
Oliver Oll-Gas Burner & Machine Co., 
201° Pine St., St, Louis, Mo, 
Weste-n Shipments From San Francisco. 


Don’t Spoil Your Hair 
By Washing It 


When you wash your hair, be careful 
what you use. Most soaps and prepared 
shampoos contain too much alkali, which 
is very injurious, as it dries the scalp 
and makes the hair brittle. 

The best thing to use is Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, for this is pure and en- 
tirely greaseless. It’s very cheap and beats 
anything else all to pieces. You can get 
this at any drug store, and a few ounces 
will last the whole family for months. 

Simply moisten the hair with water and 
rub it in, about a teaspoonful is all that 
is required. It makes an abundance of 
rich, creamy lather, cleanses thoroughly, 
and rinses out easily. The hair dries 
quickly and evenly, and is soft, fresh 
looking, bright, fluffy, wavy and easy to 
handle. Besides, it loosens and takes out 
every particle of dust, dirt and dandruff. 

The original and genuine Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo is made only by the 
R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


TS —- icend leaks instantly in. all utensils, hot 
° rt and tighten. 1}0¢ &25¢ 
Free Sam EY. 
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It is natural that people of congenial | ;—= : — - 
—— tastes shall get i but = money or The Eettite Wonder Stece 
sroperty ho ding of a man does not bar is positively guaranteed 
Ly oon or admit him to membership in the to give complete satis fac- oOo a ne -tent 
| circle of the best people of a neighbor- tion or money refunded. 
Vy hood. In truth, hospitality is just as 
: —e 
yrevalent as ever, conditions considered. th * 
18 if we visit among ourselves less than we e Os 
i used to, it is not because we have lost 
“ social inclination or that friendship has In the Little Wonder Stove, science has 
on lost its meaning. We have simply drawn | | perfected the most economical cooking stove 
-“ a line that the chance comer cannot pass ever made. One gallon of kerosene in the 
t without eredentials—D. H., Kan | Little Wonder, does the same work that 
eae ea ten gallons do in the 
SHE HAD TO SEE HIM OFTEN || ouliniswonkcritore “tewensspicn Olrenary* open-burner 
. ~ ' 4 a . te Ora. shen s 4 
| {Continued from page 174 didly. We can find no fault whatever with it, oil move, which wastes 
g rushed to Auld s head, his heart pounded | on aieien mee ee 85% of the heat 
~ violently. You have to see him; if| | John H. Oaklay,91StoneSt., Detroit, Mich. generated. 
d there’s any dammed hypnotism about} || - 5 
this, P— npn: Little Wonder Cooking Stove mye : 

‘A -w-w-w-w-w-w-w-! rilby has been ; ‘ en Points o 

dead for twenty years, Ari!” } cones Save ay ee ee Real Superiority 

: “Then = do you have to see him, | | a a 1 Uses but one-tenth 

\nabel? Tell me why you have to see| || The Little Wonder Stove is a broil, bake and roast—do any- an much <7 as 

him!” new boon to housewives. This thing you can do with a high B . 90° OF Sere: 
—— —- naa h: ' fe Die great invention positively priced range or cook stove, and — per cent as. 

lo keep ce rtain that i'm not m love reduces both the work do it as well, if not actually 2 Gives off 2100 degrees 

with him, Goosie. ot ry cooking. The Little } on = is handy in thelaun- of heat ‘ open hole 

ces ee 7 . ne : onder operates on a new ry or to heat water for the bath. as against 700 to 800 

You have to see Murry to be sure you principle. Te has but one burn- It is so light it can be carried degrees at burner of or- 
are not m love with him! Auld scoffed— er. I-gas mixed with air is anywhere. It makes no smoke dinary oil stove 
yet at the cryptic words he felt the weight fed anes pans 2 See or odor, so it can be used in any 3 Boils water in three 
r lifted from his chest, and the tension at his he. 90 aa ant air. This —— — es oe. h ooks a 
throat loosened. ‘That’s a queer reason gives tremendous heat at slight used as an auxiliary heater, as a oe 
for having to see an old lover.” || cost, so that the Little Wonder is explained in the directions eget 
oon = : pays for itself in a few months. for use. 4 Can be used in the 
“Why, no, it’s a perfectly sensible house or outdoors. 
r ag 8 — — voanenge a. — | Used Five Years by Sab’ Ueiow o ue cannot blow out 
folks die, sr a few years all sorts o — ; | 
— myths, and legends, nh traditions spring Owners Positive Guarantee 5 So apees oo Bb 
) ip about them, and they become saints, The aaepe, Santee Stove was t out of the way when 
or heroes, or demi-gods; and in just the | | eee Pore pene Gens fom not in use. 
same way, if an old lover gets too far out! || homes. It is also used in many Seely quesentes the Lites abn cote It 
of your life he’s likely to seem more ro-| | Santen eotnge and by hunt- Wonder to give satisfaction Py hy am 
mantic to you than he ever was in every | | Ee, ee one a. or money refunded. As the de- lighted. 
lay existence a the Little Wonder endorese it as ‘tities ae grmapene Free ffom gas fumes 
' a » - ' . nm acill . ~ 
. “T’ll have to acknowledge there’s some-| || Every homeshould have a Little at’ once, enclosing money or 7 and odors, as it burns 
r ; 7 . “ae . Wonder. It cannot explode be- express order for $17.50. The all the gas generated. 
: thing in what you say, Little Philosopher, l} cause it cannot be filled while Little Wondcr will be shipped eat andiiien iets 1) 
t Auld chuckled, “tho I never would have | |} lighted. immediately. with complete 8 ois cleam ead fan ie 
thought of taking preventive measures | || directions for operating it. If looking. 
against the deification of an old love.” i} For All Purposes phy ol — ae ag = 9 Has no wick of as- 
“It’s the safer way,” went on the girl f The Little Wonder has many now. You'll always be glad eee i} 
er serenely. “Murry was the first man who uses. With it you can boil, fry, you bought a Little Wonder. 10 Costs but $17.50, | | 
loved me; and I thought that if I was| | Ain ekiam = te 
ny ’, a . Phe s , T dous r and is sold with a 
~ happy —_e the > eo} : must be + Falla icad foc cur Bpsstal Intveaudiery Proposition pecktive geassnten of 
. ove with him. nc Was happy! : . 
oi the , s at Gl or th: pe: , THE LITTLE WONDER STOVE COMPANY satistied. 
= he crowd was at Gloucester that summer, Gabbe A Detroit, Michigan 
vs and there were dances every night, and > eae : | 
> parties on the battleships in the harbor, 
ex and pienies, and motor trips—and the The Little Wonder Stove Co. POT eee Tr ens a | 
7 blue weather was like madness! And| || 3596 Gable Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
te Murry was in it all, you know, and | CMY 2... ccc ececcceesceees 
thought that he was the cause of the hap- Gentlemen: State i 
piness. It was months before I realized | |i Please send me full information about ete erence rene eens 
that he had nothing to do with it.” the Little Wonder Stove. 

“But, dearest, how can you be sure a ee 
that I’m necessary to your rey er — —_——___-_ -— —___-__. 

‘‘Because I don’t want to go to dances, ° , 
or parties, or to do gay things, or to be ¢ OVVMAG. G0CLISY 
with jolly crowds now; I want to get 
away from everyone else on earth, just end 

’ to be with you.” M4 

“That’s the test, Honey.” *. 

‘ul “But, oh, I’m such a silly little dream- . ; , G 
ed er, Arl; and illusions spring up in my mind SS aa cut Bernite lid i 
ch like weeds. I was afraid that if I didn’t Be aceon "Teete fecha anes Gan f 
Ip see Bert every now and then that I’d Stet €. like diamond. Only experts can tell the 
have fancies about him. So, I was careful makescheap meats difference. Ring with one carat stone for 4 
a- to see him often. and allfood tender and sweet, in but $17.50. Send only $4.50 with order. 
D- “But, Anabel,” objected Auld after a fiavore notes lifetime athe enteas Guat — efunded if a ane i 
ts inoment’s reflection, ‘Is our whole future fest isfcw mostha. Send for booklet. ea “BERNITE GEM co. 
et peace to be dependent upon the proximity 420 Walnut Street 
es of Dr. Murry? Sup he should move 
to another town—I’d never know an- " 
rd other tranquil moment!’ 
at ‘Oh, that’s all right—I thought. of TELL TOMORROW'S 
O that, too,” Anabel assured him, nestling nite’s Weather Prophet 
y; closer, and beaming like a practical little iinet: Weather ’ 
x housewife who has laid in her supply of 
; coal against the winter. “I took those DEA 
Lo pictures for that very purpose. But,” mt. area, be = Pet 
it she added as an after thought, “I don’t guess ef, Hansel and Crevel and tee } 
T believe I'll need them after last night whet fhe wrather will be. flee 
d } 1-2x7 1-2; fully gperenteed. nt i 
( when you were almost drowned. I BU Bor cade one SO ij 
e think I’ll burn those pictures. omte . ... .- « 
>. “Don’t! Great Heavens, don’t!” begged P4 en ae H 
rs \uld fervently. “Our whole married Box | BAVIS WAHNTE, Dept. 26, 410 E. Water $i., WBueshen, Wis. te 
rhe life av De > ”? 
= ‘fe may depend upon them! uccessfuf Farming advertisements may be relied on. They point the way to square deals i 
i 
ie 
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HOME SEWING SYSTEMATICALLY 


HAVE two boys, eleven and nine years | 

old, and have always made their 

waists, besides doing all of my own 
sewing Very often moe say to me, 
“I don’t see how you find time to do so 
much sewing, Tell us how you. man- 
age it. 

For ore thing I have learned to sys- 
temize the making of my boy’s waists 
and can make one an hour, not counting 
the buttons and button-holes. These 
I use as pick up work when anyone comes 
in or when waiting a meal, ete. I find 
it saves time to cut out two waists at 
once, laying the material 
for the two on top of each 
other and putting the pat- 
tern on top of these. I 
never pin a pattern as it 
takes more time and tears 
or wears out the paper. 
It is much easier to weight 
the pattern down with some 
small object. I use the 
dining table to cut on and 
find the individual salts to 
work nicely, tho there are 
regular pattern weights on 
the market which are not 
expensive. The scissors 
must be sharp to cut thru 
the several thickness of goods. While I 
am cutting I cut all I intend to make be- 
fore I start to sew. Cut every part needed 
to complete the garment, then ro!l up the 
scraps. 

It is such a waste of time to baste as I 
have seen people do and used to do my- 
self. I know~the patterns fit. First I 
make all the sleeves I have cut. These 
are all in one stack on the leaf of the 
machine. The older boy’s waists have to 
have a piece on the sleeves. I sew all these 
without breaking the thread. It saves a 
lot of thread and time to sew the next 
seam without cutting the thread. This 
piece is cut so the edge that is sewed to 
the sleeve is selvedge. This I turn over 
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la perfect fitting collar. 





the seam and stitch flat. Next I sew on 
the under and over laps always 
remembering that the under lap 
is for the narrowest part of the 
sleeve opening. I next sew all 
shoulder seams. I have not put 
yokes on the backs of the waists 

have made for the last two 
years, for I noticed that on the 
small boy’s there is not much wear 
on that part. The lower sleeve 
always wears out first. 

Some of their waists have the 
popular sport collar and others 
the regulation neckband with 
turnover collar. If the garment 
has been cut true and shoulder 
seam taken according to notches, 
the collar will fit perfectly and by 
pinning the middle of collar to 
middle of back of waist it can be 
sewed on without basting. The 
collar facing is then pinned in 
place and stitched. Turn this 
facing over and stitch down to the 
waist at back of neck. I find the 
waist is much easier ironed if this 
facing is not stitched down to the 
fronts, but hemmed with a nar- 
row hem. Then stitch entirely 
around the outer edge of waist 
fronts and collar about three- 
eighths inch from edge. 

In making the waist with neck 
band and turn over collar, I pin 
the outer part of neck band to 
position and stitch. Then pin the collar, 
previously made, and the inner neck band 
to place and stitch. Turn and stitch 
lower edge of the inner neck band to waist. 
In making a waist with this style collar, 
the fronts are hemmed before the shoulder 
seams are taken. 

If I wish to make a waist to wear with a 





bands, ¢ 


most I 
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laundered or separate soft collar I buy 
the collar bands in the size required. 
These can be bought ready to stitch to 
| waist or shirt and their use will insure 
In putting on 
these bands'I buy I have found a way to 
rake a perfect fit. The shoulder seam is 
basted (this is the time I find it pays to 
baste) by turning the back over the front 
and basting as notched, but is left loose 
about an inch and a half from neck. I 
now lay the neck band in circular posi- 
tion and lay the waist neck around it. 
I can then adjust this shoulder seam to 





Ready made braids, lingerie tape, bias tape and silk seam binding which will 


greatly reduce labor on sewing day 


fit the neck band and slip the neck be- 
tween the outer and inner edge of mane 
band and baste. It is well to stretch th 
neck of waist or shirt to fit the ne bend 
instead of holding it into the band. 

We are now ready to sew in the sleeves. 
I take a three-fourths inch seam on the 
sleeve and about a fourth on the waist, 
then turn the sleeve edge under onto the 
waist and stitch over the seam. It looks 
neater to also stitch on right side of waist 
on edge of armhole. 

I now French seam the sleeve and under 
arm seam, always sewing as much on each 
as I can without breaking thread. To 
gather the sleeve for cuff, I lengthen the 
stitch on machine and sew along edge 
one-fourth inch in. Gather all while 





Taped hooks and eyes; taped snaps; ready made wash transfer 
nd ready made collar bands which are to be found at 


ion counters 


the stitch is lengthened. Also before 
shortening the stitch, stitch around the 
bottom of waists so they can be pulled up 
or gathered for band. In putting the cuff 
on | lay it down and pull the thread to 
gather the sleeve to fit this cuff, pin and 
stitch. Cuff is then stitched on ends, 
turned and stitched all around about one 











eighth inch in from edge. The wais: 


77 


now ready for the band. Halve the band 
and pin to middle of waist in back, pu] 
up the underneath thread thus gathering 
the waist to fit the stitch. Turn and stitch 
down. In this way I make the boys’ 
waists, at least with very little t 


motion.” 

Much time and effort may besaved also 
by using as many as possible of the sew- 
ing labor savers to be found at the notion 
counters. Did you know you could buy 
collar bands for men’s shirts, made up in 
regular sizes and waist bands for small 
boys’ wash trousers, butt: 
holes made, ready to be 
stitched to the garment? 

By taking advantage of 
these and systematizing | 
hand work to be done, a 

at saving in time may 

made. 


HINTS ON MENDING 

Anything worth mend- 
ing is worl mending we'll. 
Don’t wait until holes 
actually appear before 
mending clothes. Reen- 
force with patches darned 
to the under side as soon 
as thin spots are seen, or, better still, on 
everyday clothes apply ‘reenforcements 
while the garment is still new. 

Never turn edges when putting patches 
on heavy underclothes. It makes a 
botchy patch. Instead trim edges evenly 
and catstitch them down. 

Keep handy bits of net to use in mend- 
ing lace. Being free from patterns it 
makes a flatter, far less noticeable darn 

Save all ends of table linen. Ravel and 
use in darning table-cloth or napkins. 

Likewise keep strips of cloth like all 
woolen garments to be ravelled and used 
in darning. A serge skirt darned with 
threads of serge to match will be as good 
as new. 

Take pains te match stripes, checks or 
figurcs perfectly. There is no ex- 
cuse for lines not running evenly. 

Occasionally put thru the week- 
ly wash strips of cloth like the 
children’s or your own colored 
clothes. They will then be faded 
suffciently to match the worn 
clothes when mending is necessary. 

If button-holes on underclothes 
tear, stitch underneath a strip of 
tape or firm cloth and cut and 
work a new hole. 

In darning or applying a patch 
to cloth that is inclined to stretch 
or pull, use an embroidery frame 
to hold the material smooth. 

If the man-of-the-house wears 
raw edges on his trousers pockets, 
bind them with cloth to match, 
taking pains to finish the ends 
neatly. Sharp eyes will be un- 
able to detect the repair. 

The cloth covering metal but- 
tons on a skirt wore off. With 
crochet cotton the color of the 
color of the skirt I button-holed 
round and round over all the but- 
tons, making coverings which 
looked for all the world like 
crocheted buttons. 

Make pillow cases an inch long- 
er than usual. When the corners 
begin to wear, tear off the end 
and re-stitch. 

Have the hem in your sheets 
the same depth at each end, and have 
the hems on opposite sides. The sheet 
can then be used “turn and turn about, 
and the wear equalized. When the cen- 
ter does become thin, tear in two thru 
the middle, overhand the outside edges, 
and finish the sides with narrow hems. 
—M. A. B. 














Enough Heat for 
Every Kind of Cooking 


big Sunday dinner is no unusual feat 

for the ‘‘Red Star’’ Detroit Vapor Oil 

Stove. Anything and everything can be 
handled as easily and quickly as on a gas 
range. There are no limitations. 


RED WSTAR 


Detroit Vapor Oil Stove 


These amazing results are due to the 
Red Star burner which automatically con- 
verts fuel oil into gas. No wicks or asbestos 
rings are used. 


Gives intense heat—directly beneath the 
cooking utensil. No smoke. No cdor. Saves 
easily 25% of the fuel cost. One gallon lasts 


19 hours. 


Sold by leading furniture and hardware 
dealers. Look for the Red Star. Sizes for 
allhomes. Write for a copy of our new Red 
Star Book of Tests. 


The Detroit Vapor Stove Co., 


Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 
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“NoWicks s nor Asbestos Rings-Operates Like a Gas Range” 
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Bargain Sale Catalog and save a! to $3 
Profits smashed! Unequaled values in 
guar 


are manufacturers, and 
know positively that 
our plan protects 

your pocket- 

book. 










Postcard brings our great Shoe Bargain Sale Book 


free. Costs you bet amoment’s time and a penny 
ostage, but paves the way to @ big shoe saving 
Nonderful selection for men, womer hiidren— late: 
Bstyles—s perd eu ality—for all purpose nd oceasion 
every pair gueranteed to please you, or money 
beck! Don't buy shoes until you see our prices. Write 


for FRLE Bargain Book today sure. 


SHOES Guaranteed 
To Wear Six Months 


Does a 6-months’ positive guarantee on shoes 
interest yo I send for the Bond Shoe Makers’ 
oom Bo. “ok and see just how they can afford to 
save you $1.00 to $3.00 on shoes guaranteed for it “ 


months, with a much longer probable wear. 
surely worth a postal to find out. Mail it now! 


forAll the Family 


Remon t the Bond Shoe Makers supply 
perfe« ing, solid comfort shoes toall at a 
a "I ither, mother, boys and giris all 
get in onthis big shoe bargain sale — 


we want the family trade and we 
depend on our profit- 
smashing rices 
and unusual guar- 
antee to hold that 
trade “for 
keeps.” 
















After hada 

Bond Shee ve you ae, 
“booster” for the Bond 
Shoe Makers. 


Kia} For Free Book 


shoes unt net and compare our 
ing prices with others. 





Shoe problems solved! Get the Bond Shoe 


= 
to wear at least six months. Don't 
waste your shoe money. We 
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STANDARDS OF HEALTH IN 
BABIES 


standards of health, 
babies. The baby should gain at least 
four ounces each week. 
without an increase in weight, 
something wrong. The older child may be 
weighed once a month, but the baby must 
be weighed once a week, and he should be 
weighed stripped, as the schedule of 
weights for babies does not allow for 
clothes. The average weight for new-born 
babies is seven pounds, and there is no 
advantage in having them above this 
point. A huge baby may be a source of 
pride to the father, but this pride hardly 
compensates for the difficulties in birth. 
On the other hand, if the baby is much 
below the average weight of seven pounds, 
he is apt to have low vitality; therefore, 
the first standard of health in a baby is a 
medium weight at birth and some gain 
each week, as shown by actual weighing. 
In order to control the growth of the 
unborn baby so that it will be of proper 





size, the diet, ete., of the mother should 
be carefully supervised. The diet should 
| be restricted, especially along the lines 
of sweets and starches, and sufficient 
| exercis should be taken te utilize any 
;excess nutrition that would cause undue 
growth in the child. It is hard to lay 


down general rules as to this, for a woman 
ustomed to walking could exercise 


mcr 


|much more in this way without harm 
ito herself or the child, than the woman 
| who does little walking habitually. The 


point is that a woman should take proper | 
exel and eat moderately if she 
to h i baby of normal size. 
fraction of her 


ve A certain | 


accustomed exercise, per- 
haps one-third or one-fourth, should be 
kept up until the sixth month, if the 
Woman is normal. The best exercise is | 
walking. - Violent exercise is not desirable | 
at anv time. Advice must be sought from 
the physician, based upon careful urime 
analysis and manual examination of the 
ehild, as to how much the diet can be cur- 
tailed and along what lines, to prevent the 


baby’s becoming too large. 

The well baby has a pink, clear skin. 
Any rash ibnormal. For the first few 
weeks of life there is a coating of soft hair 
over the baby’s shoulders. This, normally, 
soon is lost. The well baby has clear eyes, 


" 
is 





Bond Shoe Makers, Dept. 324 Cincinnati, O. 
emma eaeanmans 








at % price 
SEND YOUR 


O.D CARPETS 


Rugs and Clothing 
We reciaim the wool in them by cur 
special process of cleaning and respin- 
ning; then we dye itand weave new 


OLSON 










in two- tone, fancy or Oriental 


terns, any color, any size 

reversible, seamless, firmly wove bricht, rich- 

yned new rugs that rival ti e higt pr ed W ons and 
Axmir rs, and are guarar d to wear for y« 

Will lend charm to finest homes. 15 day free trial, 


Read what others say, We pay yo u for your old'material 
if not satisfied, Every order completed in three days. 
FREE! Write today for our latest catalog of 

designsin actual colors, liberal freig 
payment offer and ful] information, 


bt 
\ Olson Rug Co., Dept. 835 36 Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. : 

















PARKER’S 


with no redness, no swelling, and no dis- 


charge in them. Where there is sueh 
trouble with a baby’s eyes people often 
attribute it to the effect of strong light. 
This is an entirely erroneous idea. While 


the sensitive eyes of the little baby should 


be protected, matter in the eyes is never 
due to exposure to light. If such a eondi- 
tion is present, get doctor—the best 
possible—and get him at once, beeause 
certain infections that occur within a few 
hours after birth may cause blindness. Do 
not apply tea leaves or any other home 
remedy \t the first sign of trouble, ex- 
pert help should be obtained. It is to 














HAIR BALSAM 

Removes Dandru c St a rFalling 

Restores 

Beauty to Gray — } Faded Hair 
Hc and $1.00 at drugrista 

Hiscox Chem. Wks, Patchorue, N.) 
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| fair 
| to the neighbors, 


| mother’s 





yrevent such infections that many states 
om passed laws demanding that one 
drop (1 or 2' of silver nitrate should 
be put into the baby’s eves at birth. This 
must be afterwards neutralized with salt 
solut See to it that your doctor obeys 

The well baby sleeps twenty-two hours 
out the twenty-four for the first few 
weeks after birth, being wakened only 
for feeding and bathing. This sleep is a 
necessity and the baby should not be 
disturbed except for feeding. It is not 


to him to waken him just to show him 
and it may cause trouble 
in his nervous system later on. 

The well baby is breast fed. The 
milk, is adapted for her baby, 


The principle of continuous growth, as 
spoken of im the February article on 
applies especially to 


If one week passes 
there is 


wishes | 





















Here's Free Proof | 
That YouCan Hear! | 


The wonderful improved Acousticon has 
now enabled more than 350,000 deaf per- 
sons to hear. We are sure it will do the 
same for you; are so absolutely certain of 
it that we are eager to send you the 


1920 Acousticon 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit——No Expense 


There is nothing you will have to do but 
ask for your free trial. No money to pay, no 
red tape, no reservation to this offer. Our 
confidence in the present Acousticon is so 
complete that we will gladly take all the 
risk in proving beyond any doubt thet 

The Joy of Hearing Can Be 

Yours Again! 

The Acousticon has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicat- 
ed, so no matter what you have ever tried, 
just ask for a free trial of the Acousticon. 
You'll get it promptly, and if it doesn’t 
make you hear, return it and you will owe 
us nothing—not one cent 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
1358 Candler Building, New York 
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REG, U S.PAT. OFF, 


Capsicum 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


aceon 


fan et ARS 
Easy to apply. 
Does not blister 
the shincsco 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES 
Liberal Sample 
6 Cents Stam 


CHESEBRQUGH MFG.CO. 


4State Street ~ New York 


LUDENS 


GIVE QUICK RELIEF 
FOR NOSE & THROAT 
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d any other milk must be modified or | | 


tered to make it suitable for the little | 
eature that must assimilate it. This is 
‘roublesome and expensive, as well as | 
ngerous. The proportion of deaths 
mong artificially fed infants as compared 
th those that are breast fed is six to one. 
he well, or normal, baby should be 
ced at the breast as soon as the mother 
rested after the birth, and from that 
me on should be so pli aced regularly 
nee in four hours. There must, also, be 
egular meal times (just as for older 
eople,) because the breast is a gland, and 
o gland works steadily. It works and 
ests, and to get the right kind of breast 
ilk we must, have absolutely regular 
ursing times. Then, too, if the baby is 
fed at irregular intervals, or with the 
dea of soothing him when he cries, his 
ligestion is upset, as is the digestion of 
ny one by irre gular eating. Con- 
sequently, we get a very bad combination 
an upset stomach and bad breast milk 
ind resulting trouble with the baby. 
oat the baby at six A. M., ~ . A. M., 
two P. M., six P. M., ten P. M. and at 
A. times. If this is be R on the 
first day and continued systematically, it 
quickly becomes a habit and the mother 
as not only a sound and healthy baby, 
it more freedom in regard to her own 
time. 
The well baby has a soft yellow stool 
every day. From a very early age the 
aby should be trained to have his bowels 
nove every day at a certain time, as habit 
half the battle in preventing consti- 
pation. One way of doing this, when the 
paby is very small, is to take his 
temperature by the rectum with a clinical 
thermometer. The presence of the 
thermometer in the rectum often brings 
bout the desired result. Laying the baby 
m his back and gently pulling on his 
ands and feet above his body will some- 
times stimulate him to have a bowel move- 
ment. At about the age of three months 
the baby should be taught to use his 
ittle nursery stool. This can be done by 
putting him on it every day at the same 
our. Usually if a baby is trained“n this 
vay, there is no trouble with consti 
tion, but if such trouble should devel 
hen the child is six or seven months old, 
little prune juice or orange juice can 
be added to the diet. Never give the 
baby medicine without the doctor’s 
rder. The normal stool is soft, yellow, 
nd very nearly odorless. Any stool con- 
ining white or green material is ab- 
iormal, and the mother should realize at 
1ce that something is wrong with the 
by’s digestion. Often all that is nces- 
ry is to shorten the nursing period. The 
rmal nursing period is twenty minutes. 
baby nurses longer than this, there 
something wrong, and if a baby has 
ligestion, it is sometimes necessary to 

















rten the nursing period considerably. 
The normal baby has soft, immature, 
ible bones; in fact, the bones are “un- 
shed” until the age of twenty-five | 
urs. One of the most important signs | 
the physical condition of the baby is | 
fontanelle, or little spot on the top 

the head. This little spot should be 
If it is sunken, it means that the | 

by has some wasting trouble. If it 
ges above the scalp, it indicates an 








| 20 Years A Washday Servant 


The One Minute Washer has been in farm homes 
twenty years, relieving the busy housewife of washday worries. 20 
years the principal washday servant—and today it is better than 
ever—with more than a million satisfied iN 

-~ 


ONE MASHER 


| This Model of the One Minute is designed es especially for 
farm homes—for doing large, heavy, family washing. The One oa 
Minute Twin Tub will do a large wash in less than half the 2 

time required by single tub washers. There is not so much Pa 
changing of water—and no rubbing to do. 7 One Minute 


See the One Minute at your dealers—made in “4 Mfg. Co 


; electric, power, and hand models—a model 121-4th St., 
for every home‘at a price for any purse. *? Newton, Ia. 





7 Please send your" ABC” 


Writ Free “A BC” book for ‘a 
Re teat / zones 
Clothes Washing and Dry Cleaning” Ps ing and Dry Cleaning" 


Minute Mfg. Co., 
ie = _ 7 a oad A — 


AN OFFICIAL CAP 


FOR CLUB MEMBERS 


+t 4 shown in the illustration has been accepted as the official cap 
for F 1 or United States boys’ and girts’ clubs. Only club members 
who are, or have been, enrolled in the boys’ and girls’ club work can 
have or wear this cap. It is made of white and green cloth, the club offi- 
cial colors. It carries the clover leaf 4-H monogram. 4-H stands for 
Heart, Head, Hands and Health. Every club member should have one 
of these caps. Read our cap ofier given below and get your cap at once 
We have made special arrangements whereby the cap can be given for 
subscriptions to the 


FARM BOYS’ & GIRLS’ LEADER 


This is an interest magazine published for farm boys and girs with spe- 

cial attention to club members and their activicies. The following articles 

are a few of the interesting things the April number will contain: 

“Adventures of the Biue Lake Squad.” (The Squad has an exciting ex- 
perience in helping prevent disaster to their local town from flooda) 

“Achievement Day at Sunny Valley."’ (Club members have a wonder- 
fui time on this day). 

ae ' on boys and girls Accomp'ish Wonders with Pigs."’ (A live story 
full of human interest and achievement) 

“How Uncie Sam's Bureau of Agriculture Serves the Boys and Girls.” 
(What a *‘Caip off the Old Bieck” accomplishes in spite of Dad). 

“The Doings of Vermont Boys in the Handicraft esting May Day story) 
Club Work, Including a Trip to the Eastern | Bird Houses and How to Build Them, illustrated. 
States Exposition.” Wonderful stories from boys and giris all over the 

“The 1920 Farm Boy.” (Interesting experiences country telling of their achievements in club work. 
in working with the sol) Club songs, puzzles, etc 








rease in brain pressure—a condition 
should receive medical attention. 
fontanelle normally closes at eighteen 
ths of age. If it closes later than this, 
out for rickets. The little flexible 
made up, as it is, of unfinished | 

s, must be treated very carefully. | 
baby must be turned over frequently; | 
not lie too long on one side or on 
«ck; must have a straight, not a | 
geing bed; must not be tied in a high | 
without support for his feet; and | 
go-cart in which the baby is wheeled | 
nust furnish support for both the | 

ind feet. Some go-carts are an | 

te menace thru the lack of proper 











“The Editor's Garden.” (A diagram and story that | Questions and answers of special value to boys and 
.. Will make everybody want a garden this year). iris 
Junior Farm Mechanics." (Feature story on rope | Fine iilustrations showing club members and their 





tying, illustrated.) | stock and home activities. A 24 page paper 

ws sy and Cress." (How giris met the H. C full of live stories, full of thrilis and informa- 
. in dyeing their ‘salen including a very te tion for all boys and girls. 

OUR CAP OFFER Farm Boys’ & Girls’ Leader, Des Moines, lowa. 


One cap will be given for one 2-year subscrip- Enclosed find 50 cents for subscription to Farm Boys’ 
tion to Farm Boys’ & Girls’ Leader or two Ii- . . 

a subscriptions. If you send two l-year sub- & Giris’ Leader, according to offer No. .......... 

ptions, be sure to write the name of the 
other subscriber on a separate piece of paper Please send me the oficial cap—size 
and attach to the coupon at theright. Fill out Offer No. 1—My own 2-year subscription. 

this coupon in full, sign your own name and Offer No. 2—My own 1-year subscription and one other 
address and send it to us with 50 cents in coin 1-year subscription, name and and address given on the 
35 — ae yy pee - attached sheet. I am amember of the........... Club, 
Better send us your own and a neighbor's 
subscription right away while you are think- 
ing about it. Name 


FARM BOYS’ & GIRLS’LEADER |. 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher . 


COUREY . . ccccccccceccscs State 











DES MOINES, IOWA Box No...... ff > te, 0.0020 stnieens a 



















| When YOUR ) 
FORD BRAKE 
Wont WORK— 
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| support for the baby’s head, back and| 
eet 


Most well babies are born without 
teeth. If a baby is born with teeth, it is 
usually found to be an hereditary trait 
tnd probably of little importance. The 
baby’s mouth normally is pink and clean. 
If a white growth appears, get a doctor. 
Do not wash the baby’s mouth. We used 
to think it necessary to swab a baby’s 
mouth with cotton and boracie acid. 
We have found that our hands are far 
too clumsy for this and that we do more 
harm than good. Wash the mother’s 
nipple before and after nursing, but do 
not touch the inside of the little mouth. 
How would you enjoy the introduction 
into your mouth of big, awkward—and 
possibly not too clean—fingers? Do not 
allow the baby to have a pacifier or sucker. 
They are diabolical inventions, which 
deform the baby’s mouth by pressure and 
serve as carriers of infection. 

The well baby breathes with his mouth 
shut. If a baby has the “sniffles,” it is a 





















When your Ford brake doesn’t work good— 
when you have to press too hard on the ped- 
al—when the car shakes and chatters as you 
operate the brake—have your garage or 
sepesrenng reline your brake bands with 
Advance Cork Insert Transmission Lining. 
Then your brake will work quick and smooth 
for a long time. 

He’ll also reline the low speed and reverse bands 
with Cork Insert. Your Ford will then go into low 
and reverse without that jump end lurch. The 
strips of Advance Cork Insert for relining the three 
bands come ready to inst=ll in the redand black 
Cork Insert box. euro to gct Advance Cork 
Ineerts for they will give you a better working 
Ford—keep your brake care and cave you money. 






















sign of some form of obstruction in the 
nose and a doctor should be consulted.— 
Dr. Caroline Hedger. 


WALL BOARD, A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
PLASTER 


We never gave the wall board proposi- 
tion any serious consideration till we be- 
gan building our new home. Then it was 
that one of its advantages was forcibly 
im upon our minds; it could be put 
right on the walls and ceiling during either 
hot or cold weather, and we could move mn 









next time your 
ke needs atten- 
i bow 














k and post yourself on 
things you ought to know. 
Write the Free Beek tedey. 
















Young ma 
mechanically inclined? 
Come tothe Sweency 
School. arn to 
an expert. I teach = 
with tools not books. His 


















that’s the secret of the * 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 


of practical training by which 6,00“ 
soldiers were trained for U. 8. Gov- ® 
ernment and over 20,000 expert 
mechanics. Learn in a few weeks; no previous 
experience necessary, 
FREE Write today for fMllustrated free catalog 
showing hundreds of pictures men 
working in new Million Dollar Trade School. 


LEARN A TRADE 



























L. OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
WEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 





| 






6 to 8 weeks personal training here will qualify 
you to earn 75c to $1.55 an hour ag a trained motor 
mechanic. Big demand for our graduates. 


MAKE $150T0 $500 MONTH 


by starting your own garage or re- 
pairing your \nefchbors eatos, truck 
and tractors. 





















eloding Free Tool Kit. 

Write for ful inf a- 
tion and 16 day Trial Offer. 
K,C. AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 
Lydia & 15th Street, ° 
Oept.871-A Kansas City, Me. F 


ks usec. 
Special Rates TER fn- 









| brands of wall board on the market, an 


| effect.”’ 


| ing we painted the walls of the bed rooms 


| the better grade of covering for all walls 


the next day if we wished; no waiting nor 
building of fires to dry plaster. 
So we investigated many of the leadin 


selected two grades, the lighter one for 
the ceilings and a two-foot border on the 
walls of all the rooms in the house. For 
the walls of the living room, dining room 
and kitchen, we chose the most substantial 
wall board we could find, as the wear and 
tear in these rooms is so much greater than 
in the others. 

The advantages of wall board began to 
be quite apparent from the start. We 
could mark off any size or shape desired 
in fitting it to the walls or ceiling, and cut 
it with a sharp knife or rip it with an or- 
dinary hand saw. It fitted around the 
window and door casings as closely and 
neatly as plaster. Besides, the wall board 
was much easier to apply than plaster, all 
that was necessary being the saw, square, 
hammer and nails. After the wall — 
was put on, there was no hard, disagree- 
able work in cleaning up as there is with 
plaster. 

Hard pine strips, called “bats” by lum- 
bermen, three-eighths. inches thick and 
two and a half inches wide were dressed 
down smooth and tacked over the “‘joints” 
where the pieces of wall board met. Two- 
inch picture moulding was run at the bot- 
tom of the two-foot border, and “‘quarter- 
round” strips ran up each corner and at 
the top, where the wall joined the ceiling. 

All these strips were sand-papered, 
given a coat of “‘filler’’ varnish, sand 
papered again, given a first coat of 
“Antique Oak” varnish, again sand pa- 
pered, and then given a final coat of var- 
nish. This gave the desired “panel 
The ceiling and the two-foot 
border then were given two good coats of 
interior paint. Below the picture mould- 


a light color, while the living room, dining 
room and kitchen walls were painted rich 
maroon, or dark red, so they would not 
show dirt so plainly. 

If we were building another house, we 
would again put the wall boardon in pref- 
erence to the plaster, altho we would use 


and ceilings; it will prove most satisfactory 
and economical in the end. The wall 
board will take wall paper just as readily 
as plaster, but as it may expand and con- 
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Cover the hole with 
Hercules Cold Soder, 
a semi-liquid, allow 
soder to harden, and 
“the repair is made 
















No heat or acid 
needed. Just spread 
iton. Withstands 1,500 
degrees heat and great 
pressure. 

Repairs cracks, leaks in 
pans, brass, aluminum 
or graniteware, steam 
or water pipes, gasolene 
tanks, cracks in cylin- 
ders, Should be in every 
tool box for the house, 
auto and tractor. 


Hercules Products Co. 
Council Biuffs, Iowa 
26th and Ave. A 


HERCULES; 
(fo) SA Ye)>) 4 - 
"MENDS ANY LEAK IN METAL” 


















Tor emergencies- 


Why do punctures always come out in a storm? 
And why pre the rims always eo hard to get out of 
the tires? Why do you have punctures when you 
are trying to make time? The only logical answer 
is to be prepared to fix punctures as quickly and 
as easily as possible. The LAWOU Tire Tool en- 
ables you toc any 
make - or size - of sp! it 
rim in less than 1 min- 
ute. No fuss, no worry 
no ceerenepesh and 
the rim is out of the 
tire; release lever and 
it_is back again. You 
















and keep it in your tool 
box—then have real en- 
—— from your mo- 
ing. Ask dealer, or 
send us his name. The 
. H. LAWSON O00, 
Department J. 
Cincinnati, Oni0 



















What Would a Broken Arm Cost You? 
Time Lost and Pain. 


| Puta NON-KICK on Your Ford 


Positively protects you and your family, Better 
than insurance because it prevents the accident. 
nds satisfied users. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, order direct from us. 
10-Day Trial Offer— 
Send $2.75 and if, 


after 10 days’ trial, 
“NON-KICK” isn’t 




















4 your money back. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Write us about it! 75 Prepaid 
The on-Kick Device Co. 222,ce0tcat 3 


— 

————CC@)—[F|[=—[[——__=—_—_—— 
Send us a Sketch 
or Model ane « 
passa of your 
nvention for 


opinion concerning its patentable nature. Our book 

“HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” Sent FREE on Request: 
It tells how to apply for Patents, Trade-marks. 
Foreign Patents, Copyrights, etc.; gives infort 
tion on Patent Procedure; tells what every ID‘ 
tor should know. Thousands of Inventors, ¥' 
are our clients, are our reference. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE 


25 Years Experience. 410 7th St., Washington, PD. 


Our advertisements are guaranteed. Read ‘em 
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tract according to conditions, especially 
the cheaper grades, it is almost sure to 
ctretch and crack the paper. The painted 
walls and ceiling are more cleanly, sani- 
tary and attractive, anyway, than the 

iil paper. When soiled, they can _ be 


, ashed off with a cloth. Wall board is 
ore economical than plaster, as a plas- 
tere 1d wall requires frequent papering, 
whereas the wall board needs only to be 
given a fresh coat of paint once in several 
vears.—M,. C 











Note—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
vill be answered in this department as space will per- 
nit Address your letters to Editorial Department, 
Syccessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and be sure 
nd sign your name. Unsigned questions will not be 
answered No names will be published Those de- 
ng personal answer must enclose a two-cent stamp. 


\ Michigan re: ader asks: “Is it correct 

vhen dining in public to remove the coat 

suit? If so, what should be done 
vith it?” 

If you woud be more comfortable with- 
wut your coat, you may remove it and 

ither your escort or the waiter will put 
t over the back of your chair or hang it 
on a standard nearby and will assist you 
in putting it on before you leave the din- 
ng room. 

A Maryland reader asks: “Is it polite 
for a lady to assist a gentleman in putting 
on his overcoat or just leave it to him? 

The lady does not offer the gentleman 
assistance in putting on his wraps, unless 
he is in very great difficulty. 

{n Oregon subscriber asks: “What is 
the proper way of entertaining company? 
| live in a community where dancing and 
ecard playing are popular amusements. 
If you 2 not wish to ie these things, how 

could you entertain them? 

If you do not care to entertain with 
cards or dancing, then you will have to 
put your wits to work and outline a pro- 
gram of games or stunts or music and 
readings to interest your guests. With a 
little thought many clever ways of amus- 
ing your guests may be devised. 

A Michigan reader asks: “Have you a 
matrimonial department in your paper. 
If you haven’t could you put me in touch 
with a good reliable young lady, that is 
martimonially inclined? 

We do not attempt to run a matri- 
monial department of any kind. This 
method of finding a husband or wife rarely 
proves satisfactory and often great un- 
happiness follows such a match. You 
should seek to widen your circle of friends 
until you meet a young lady that in- 
erests you. 

{n Iowa reader asks: “Is it now a pop- 
ilar custom to havearing bearer and a 
vedding march? What would you sug- 
gest for games on the evening of the 

Iding?” 

Yes, it is quite the custom to have a 
bearer and to ask a friend to play 
wedding march. If you ask a tiny 

itive to act as ring bearer, she may 

me in just ahead of the bride and groom. 
One does not plan games for entertaining 
the guests at a wedding ceremony. The 
iests are allowed to visit among them- 
lves, or they dance. At a very informal 
dding the young people may gather 
ut the piano and sing. 

{n Iowa subscriber writes: “When two 

tlemen are being introduced to each 

er by a lady, should not the men re- 

»ve their hats?” 

When men are in the presence of a 

dy acquaintance, they should stand with 

ir hats removed. If it is very cold, 
king it impossible for them to do this 
thout physical harm, they ask permis- 

m te replace their hats. —Bertha 

verille, 


; 
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FLORENCE 


OIL COOK STOVES 


More Heat — 
Less Care 


PICTURE yourself in a kitchen like 
this. You are in a cool kitchen. 
You have no wood to lug or ashes to 
cleanout. Not even a wick to tr'm. 
Just turn a lever handle to “‘light here”’ 
on theindicator dial. Raise thechimney 
and) touch a lighted match to the as- 
bestos kindler. In a few minutes you 
have an intensely hot, clean, blue flame 
—adjustable at will to intense, medium, or simmering heat. 





Doesn't this appeal to you? How can this picture become 
a reality in your home? By buying a Florence Oil Cook 
Stove today. 


The Florence Oil Cook Stove has the most practical burner made. Point 
the handle lever to the proper place on the indicator diab and the flame 
automatically adjusts itséli. The heat goes into the cooking and not into 
the kitchen. A Florence will cook a big Sunday dinner as easily as a 
quick breakfast. 


The Florence Oil Cook Stove is easy to use—easy to keep clean, and is 
safe. This sturdy stove burns kerosene, a cheap and clean fuel. You 
can see the oil supply through the glass bull’s-eye in the tank. The tank 
may be safely removed and refilled while the stove is in use. 


More Heat — Less Care 


That is the story of the Florence Oil Cook Stove. Any woman cas 
keep it always in good working order and ready for instant use by 
following the directions that come with each stove. 


Step into your dealer’s store and convince yourself that the Florence Oil 
Cook Stove is just the stove that you need in your kitchen. 


Ask your dealer to explain the comforts and economies of 
a Florence-equipped oil kitchen. Every Florence product 
fully guaranteed. Write for free copy of illustrated booklet. 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO., 94 School Street, Gardner, Mass, 


Makers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves (1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 burners), Florence 
Tank Water Heaters, Florence Portable Ovens, Florence Oi! Heaters 


Made and Sold in Canada by M°Clary$, London, Canada 
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Makes it Easy-to- 
Clean Those Hard - 
to-get-at Places 
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‘dar Mop 


collects and holds the dust and 
dirt from everywhere. Reduces 
the hard work of housekeeping 
one half. 

For floors, it collects all the 
dust and dirt and imparts a high, 
dry, lasting lustre. Wonderful 
for oil cloths and linoleum. 


Sold on Trial 
by all dealers. $1.25, $1.50 and 


$1.75 sizes. 


Write for Booklet 


Channell Chemical Co., 
Toronto - London . 
nk ete 


Dyed Her Faded 
Skirt, Also a Coat 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Shabby Apparel 
Just Like New—So Easy! 


Chicago 


Paris 


Don’t worry about perfect results. Use 
“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give a 
new, rich, fadeless color to any fabric, 
whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or mixed 
goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, 
children’s draperies,—everything! 

\ Direction Book is in package. 

lo match any material, have dealer 
show you “Diamond Dye’ Color Card. 


Wells and Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
tained, Before ap- 


f A I EN I Ss plying for patent, 


write for our new book. Over 31 years experience. D. SWIFT 


coats, 








And Trade Marks Ob- 


= 
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S.the warm spring days come on, re- 
member the craving for fresh, new 
foods, and introduce the spring 

vegetables into the diet as rapidly as they 
can be obtained. 

A great deal of good may be accom- 
plished by planning your meals for several 
days or a week ahead. A greater variety 
of foods and a better balance of food ele- 
ments is secured when some such method 
is followed. With the meals for the day all 
carefully outlined on a slip of paper before 
you, you can avoid serving any food in the 
same form twice in the same day, or serv- 
ing the same food in any form in the same 
day. 

Careful planning will also help elimi- 
nate leftovers, which is particularly de- 
sirable during these days of high priced 
foodstuffs. For the few that do result, 





make it a plan, if possible to keep them 
until the next day and then serve them in a 
different form, not simply warmed over in 
the same form. Left over meats may be 
made into croquettes, meat loafs, meat 
pies, etc. Boiled vegetables may be placed 
in a baking dish and scalloped by adding 
white sauce, or layers of cracker crumbs, or 
they may be made into salads and soups. 
A little grated cheese on top or scattered 
thru the layers of a scalloped dish adds a 
great deal to the 
flavor, as does a bit 
of pimento or sweet 
green pepper also. 

Asparagus Salad 

Cook in salt water 
as many stalks of 
asparagus as wanted. 
When tender, drain 
and chill, and slip 
| thru rings of pimen- 
tos or sweet green 
peppers, arrange on a bed of lettuce leaves, 
and serve with the following dressing: 
Make a regular mayonnaise dressing, and 
add one teaspoonful of horseradish (pre- 
pared in vinegar) to each cup of the dress- 
ing used. 





Baked Asparagus 

Fill a buttered baking dish with tender 
asparagus stalks and cover with a rich 
soup stock. Bake, uncovered in a moder- 
ate oven until the 
asparagus is tender 
and the stock is 
mostly evaporated. 
Season with salt 
and pepper and a 
sprinkle of pimento 
and lemon _ juice. 
Serve on triangles 
of golden brown 
toast. 

Quick Coffee Cake 


2 c. flour 
1 





2 tsp. baking powder 
, ¢. sugar l egg 
4 c. milk Pinch of salt 
Beat egg, add milk, sugar, and other 
ingredients. Sprinkle with sugar and 
cinnamon and bake in a quick oven. 





& ©O. Patent Lawyers. 355 Seventh St., Washington, D. C, 
Fasiest 


BABY CLOTHES PATTERNS ji tanke, favo. 


der. Directions for materials, making. Send 50 cents | 
NURSERY GUIDE SHOP, 20% Wheelock Rullding, Peoria, Il, 





to dress 





| 
Successful Farming advertisements may be re- 
lied on. 


They point the way to square deals. | 


Baked Omelet 
Beat any desired number of eggs, add 
an equal quantity of milk, salt and pepper 
to taste. Place in casserole or glass bak- 
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SATISFY SPRING APPETITES 


Serve New Vegetables As Soon As They Appear 


ing dish and bake about twenty minutes, 
or until of the desired consistency. 
Poached Eggs 
Try poaching eggs in milk instead of 
water. After the eggs are placed upon 
slices of toast, pour the milk over the 
toast. This makes a very nutritious dish 
for children. 
Baked Potatoes 
A good way to make use of old potatoes, 
is to bake them, and serve them piping 
hot. Almost everyone knows the method. 
Scrub them well with a vegetable brush, 
bake from forty-five minutes to an hour 
and serve with plenty of butter and salt 
and pepper. The potato may be broken 
open and a dash of paprika added if de- 
sired. 
Sultana Sticks 
2 c. sugar 
2 eggs 
1 c. flour 
14 tsp. vanilla 
4 c. nut meats 
4 c. butter 
2 squares chocolate 
\4 tsp. salt 
\% c. chop. raisins 
Mix the sugar 
and melted but- 
ter, add all the 
rest of the ingred- 
ients and beat for 
five minutes. 
Then pour into 
a square cake - 
lined with waxed paper and bake in a slow 
over for thirty minutes. As soon as re- 
moved from the oven, cut into bars. 
This recipe is not supposed to have any 
baking powder. 
Boiled Salad Dressing 


Lé tbsp. salt 1 tsp. mustard 
1% tbhep. sugar Few grains red pepper 
4 tbsp. flour 2 egg yolks or 1 egg 
2 tbsp. melted butter 4 c. mil 
\% c. vinegar 


Mix dry ingredients, add slightly beaten 
egg and mix well. 
Add butter, then mix 
gradually and add 
vinegar very slow- 
ly. Cook in double 
boiler until the mix- 
ture slightly thickens 
or coats the spoon. 
Strain, if needed and 
use cold. Dressing 
that curdles can be 
made smooth by 
beating with an egg beater. 
Rhubarb Pie 
To one cup of chopped but unpeeled 
rhubarb, add a cup of sugar and a bit of 
grated lemon rind. Line a deep pie tin 
with a rich crust not thinly rolled and 
pour the prepared rhubarb into it. Cover 
the top with strips of pastry, lattice 
fashion and bake half an hour in a moder- 
ate oven. 


Rhubarb Amethyst Tapioca 

Simmer enough rhubarb peelings in 
pint of water to color the water a pinkish 
hue, then drain it off the peel onto two- 
thirds cup of pearl tapioca. Let it soak 
over night; the next morning add one cup 
of boiling water and cook until the tapioca 
has absorbed all the water. Then add 
cup and a half of sugar and three cups 0! 
rhubarb cut in (Conntinued on page 199) 
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The Mark that 


Insures the Result 


[his trade-mark is for your protection; it 











for Better 
Walls and 


Ceilings 






















stands for genuine Beaver Board. You 
can't expect Beaver Board results unless 
this trade-mark is on the back of the 
yoard you buy. 


Beaver Board is more than a “‘knotless, 
crackless manufactured lumber, ’ it is a long 

ed and attractive wall and ceiling result. 
When you buy Beaver Board for your new 
home or for remodeling or repairing in the 
old home you buy this result. 


No time is lost waiting for plaster todry, 
you'll have a greater variety of decorations 
ind you'll never have to contend with 


PURE WOOD FIBRE 


cracked wall paper or falling plaster. 
, ‘Beaver Board and Its Uses” 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
idr tration Office, Buffalo, N. Y.; Thorold, Ont., 
Canada; London, England 
n principal cities of the United States and abroad 
Distributors and dealers everywhere 
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A CRISIS HOUR IN 
WORLD HISTORY 


Thrilling events of universa] interest are 
crowding upon one another's heels. Ancient 
monarchies and systems cf evil cn the one 
hand and enlightened mcderng vernments 
yn the other hand, are in deadly conflict 


— roo Saw splendid w rid on 
TO PROFIT BY IT | 


ages-< dd urkness 
into his marvelous light Nati ns are be- 
ing born in a day to do his blessed will 
Infidel Turkey is dying. Poland, surviving 
throughout a century of injustice, withouta 
foot of soil to call its own, now becomes a 
sovereign state. The map of the world is 
being remade. The men and women of the 
world are being reborn The time fore- 
GOD’S HAND te | by the great = 
glish-speaking peoples 
iS BARED prophet and set, hee 
dawned when in heart and in spirit “The 
parliament cf man, thé federation of the 
world” will follow where God’s hand points 
Never before has our God so visibly bared 
his hand 








No other means is at hand that will keep 


EVERY CHRISTIAN j(°\\%0 thorough. 
HOME IN AMERICA * informed that 
SHOULD HAVE THE pour ceneasen 
CHRISTIAN HERALD °° 8 ''¢ Sarea 


movements will 


be sought by others, and enable you to 
participate actively in the gre a suhiave- 
ments of to-day and to-morro 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
j A FAMILY INSTITUTION 
u will find 


Inits pages y interesting articles 


upon the questions of the day which vitally 
ulfect y such as the labor situation, 
Bolshev Prcohi_ition, et t is work- 
ings fen the inavente of ue r's salaries, for 
every effort of mankind which promises a 


better world. 


You will re 


ad cach 


week a family story, 
clean and g Iw pages of concise, 
dependable wi sid new , liberally illustrated 
Six e r ~- by such men as our editor, 
Dr. ¢ Ch ar] M. Sheldon, author of “In 
His eps A crisp, inspiring sermon. A 
he ful discussion of the International Sun- 
day School lesson. A page « f special i: terest 
to women. A department of speci: al help and 


interest to the farn er. Ilelps for mothers in 


the home for teachers in the school; stcries 
for children; anecdotes fer all. You need 
the stimulus, the inspiration, the visicn of 
work i: service The Christian Herald gives. 
A million shcrt term suscri. ers is the 
Christian Herald's goal. One dollar sent 
now will bring this greatest of American 
family papers to your home for 17 weeks, 
or one full year for $3.00, 


if you — 
opportunity go by. Address 


The Christian Herald 


804 Bible House, New York 


Don't let this 














PleatingBook FREE 


Fashion dictates pleats. Send 
today for our 84-page illustrated 
book and prices on 

Accordion — Knife— Box 


PLEATING 


Buttons — Hemstitching 
Picot edging, embroidering, braid- 
ing, beading of allkinds. Buttons 
covere 1 to mate. garments. But- 
ton holes, han | or machine. 
Initials, monograms, etc. 
Work guaranteed. lrices 
lowest. Send today for 
free book 
lowa Button & Pleating Co. 


Dept. M. 202 Eighth St. 


bs Des Moines, lows 
NEW MONITOR Fs IRON 


AGENTS S232 8.9.7 ected teins 
WANTE 


The original—the best—the lowest 
SEND FOR FREE 


priced. a = plated—looks 
OUTFIT OFFER 

























—makes good—selils fast—guaran- 
teed. No experience needed. 
Women as well as men. 
Exclusive territory. 
Work all ors a= 


te vena, 
.. sold 2 dozen o 
Saturday. Libera 
terms. — service, 
Write toda. 


it THE MONITOR SAD IRON CO. 
205 FaySt., BIG PRAIRIE,OHIO | 


BLUE AND WHITE TATTED EDGING 

The two color tatted edging shown 1s 
very effective for use on guest towels or 
dresser scarfs. It launders particularly 
well for there are few picots along the 
outer edge to bother with. This edging 
is made with two threads, referred to in 
the directions as ball and shuttle. thread. 
As worked out in the photograph the 
shuttle thread is white and the ball thread 
blue. 


—e 


owes —_ ead 


saccesabbeceie 











* With shuttle thread ring 4 ds., 


4 ds., p., 4 ds., close. Turn work, with 
be all thre: “d m: i. a chain of 5 5 ds. Turn 
work, ‘with shuttle thread ring 4 ds., 


catch in last picot of first ring, 4 ds., p., 4 





ds., close. iy» work with shuttle thre ad 
ring 4 ds., 4ds., p., 4 ds., close. Turn 

work, with "Ball thread make a chain of 
| 5 ds. 


| Turn work, with shuttle thread ring 5 

i ds., catch in last picot of last ring, 5 ds., 
| p., 5 ds., close. 

With shuttle thread _— 5 ds., catch 


in last picot of last ring, 4 ds., p., 4 ds., 
p., 5 ds., close. 
| With shuttle thread ring 5 ds., catch 


in last picot of large ring, 5 ds., DP. 5 ds., 
c lose. 

Turn work, 
chain of 5 ds. 

Turn work, with shuttle thread ring 
5 ds., catch in last picot of last ring, 5 
ds., close. 

Turn work, with shuttle thread ring 5 
ds., catch in last picot of second ring, 
5 ds. , p., 5 ds., close. 

Ree work, with ball thread make a 
1. of 5 ds. 
"en work, with shuttle thread ring ‘ 
bers in picot of last ring made, 
, 4ds., close. Repeat*.—V. D. 


with ball thread, make a 


ds., 


ds.. 


ROSE FILET ENDS FOR SCARF 


A simple yet beautiful bureau scarf is 





the one shown above. The rose filet de- 
sign may be made in any desired length, 
by simply spacing the rose pattern and 





















filling in between with plain filet. In 
the scarf shown the filet ends were at- 
tached to a heavy piece of Satin Damask 
around all four sides of which one row of 
single crochet was placed to strengthen the 
edge. After the filet ends were attached, 
one row of double crochet was added to 
ee each edge. This row of double 
crochet should extend along both sides 
of each crochet end, thus completing the 
heavy outline found in the seallo op. Mark 








You cannot tell how 
good an article actually 
is until you have given it 
a trial. 


That’s all we ask for 


Black Silk 
Stove Polish 


If you don't find it the best stove 
polish you ever used your dealer is 
authorized to refund your money 

Get a can today from your hard- 
ware or grocery dealer. Write us and 
tell us how you are pleased with it. 


Black Silk Stove Polish Works 
Dept. C Sterling, Ilinois 


Use Black Silk Air- tron Enamel on 
rates, registers, ceove-eipee <+ yevents rusting. 
fice Black Silk pet ¢ for silver, nickel 
or brass. iesooceml a or useon automobiles. 


“A Shine in Every Drop” 


1-15), j fe), FREE 


Cure NY 08 
instant Relief! 


Don’t send acent. I prove it at 
my expense. Your name and - 
dress beings the FREE Tht AT- 
MENT that means instant relief, 























































































































ani proof that your posher some 
bunion can be banished. I don't care 
how bad it is—hbow many times you 











have failed to get rid of your yest 

how unbelieving you are that there 
is help for you--I know my business 
and I'm going to send you-——-FREF— 
my wonderful home treatment that 
will remove the cause and rid you of 
that bunion misery. Send no money. 
Just tell ate when your bun 
fon disa Your name and ad 
dress br ngs the FREE treatment at 
once in Dain, sealed envelope. Write! 


FOOT REMEDY CO., 3661 Ogden Ave., Dept. 116, Chicags 


‘| AGENTS: ‘$4 an Hour 


9 ie itoreeenet OI Ls sh 
Makes its own gas. Cheapest light 
known. Lowest priced high-grade 
coal oil lamp ever sold. 

300 Candle Power 
No smoke, no smell, no wicks to 
trim. Can't explode, Safe in acy 
position. Nothing to get out of 
order. Guaranteed. 
Costs Less Than One Cent a Night 
te. Wonderful inventioa. 
. Every home a prospect. 

Write for dem- 
onstrating sample and terrivwry. 
Big money for spare time workers. 
THOMAS LAMP wa 

271 Kero St. Dayton, Ohi 











































































# on Bo s, Giris! 
oy Grea port with 
GLAXCPHONE 


yn 
7S Voice Thrower 
row your voice 
fLP table, back of a ay into oe 
trunk, = in Sehool, any old 
place. FUN fooling Ped- 
Peficeman. ob acer | 
anybody. This axzop one 
a small Govice thas lays on your 
tongue u way* 

for use iw ane one. Claxophone ¥! 
full instructions, also Set of S« 
Writing Tricks. 2! sent ing 10° 
trateMark onedime not stam 


i CLAXO TRICK co., 
Dept. D, New Haven, Conn. 


The Premier Burner 
COOK STOVE or HEATER 


O Prepaid, 
Ne Pe earth oss in Use 
Write for Circular C 
Premier Burner Co., Mfrs- 
309 10th Street, Toledo, Ohie 
AGENTS WANTED 
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the scarf in any way you wish. A plain | to 
script letter was here used but a mono-| 
gram would be beautiful, and one en-!| $ , 
elosed in an embroidered wreath would | 
add a great deal to the piece. ff 4 
A very simple method of making the| [ j 
first row of filet Is to ch. 9, de. in the Ist { 
stitch of the chain, ch. 5, turn, de. in 3d| § 4 
stitch from de. just made, ch., 5, turn, | t 
de. in 34 stitch from de: just made. Repeat | " 
to any length. This will form the meshes | } t 
‘Tf 
| | 
- 
+H | f 
+H | f ' 
4 
as you go, and you can make just the ' 
number without having too much | ff 4 
or too little foundation chain. The design | [ 
} can be copied easily from the detailed |} 
pattern given.—V. H. D. ;: 
SATISFY SPRING APPETITES i 
Continued from page 196 i} , 
if inch lengths. Cook until the rhubarb 
s soft and the tapioca is transparent. Serve | f H 
vith sweetened whipped cream on top. | [J 
Orange Rhubarb Pie 
Line a pie tin with good paste, dredge | 
h flour, and fill with rhubarb cut in| 
fine bits and mixed with the juice, pulp | ff ' 
nd grated rind of one orange. Sweeten | ’ 
generously, dredge with flour, dot with | 
butter, add top crust which has been} f : 
gashed to allow escape of steam and bake ih 
eo Peas and Carrots j ' 
oe | qt. diced carrots 2 c. green peas | 
RAT- 1 thep. diced chives 1% tep. salt if " 
relief, r young onion tops Little pepper } , 
rsome 2 tbsp. flour { ) 
- Clean young carrots thoroly and cut ' 
pest — into very small dice; boil fifteen minutes; ' 
ieee add fresh peas and boil twenty to twen-| 4 
— ty-five minutes. Mix butter and flour] copyright 1920 
you of together until smooth and add to the car- ‘ Henry Soaoneborn ) 
— rots and peas; add salt, chives or onion | jf & Co., Inc. / 
1 ade tops and boil five mmutes. Sprinkle 
ent at +} —_ y »s 
vritel vith parsley, if desired. 4 
Beet Tops 
C . , 
~ In thinning out the garden, small beets | ff " 
which are little thicker then the finger |} ; 
may be made into a delicious dish. Wash | 
well and boil tops and all until tender in| ff Trade Mark Reg. ’ 
ur salted water. Serve with salt, pepper, |} i 
a plenty of butter and a little vinegar or| 
Amp. lemon juice if desired. Beet tops greens | Pf OO O CS SCI1SC ) 
= ire also delicious cooked in a meat stock. | [ 
Egg Salad | : 
Three hard boiled Mayonnaise dressing Good clothes just can’t cost less than Styleplus these 
cokes t eggs -.¢ . . . ‘ 
“y ‘Two sour pickles days. Conditions will not permit it. Stylish, all-wool 
abe \ ee — made ~ m clothes, guaranteed to give splendid service and priced well ' 
- Night the above ingredients. 10p into rather | oes es : ” , 
tion. small pieces the eggs and pickles. Com- inside the medium — 
“Sen. fa Dine these and salt. Add enough mayon- Only known quality can be guaranteed. Styleplus : 
mes fe + thoroly mix the salad. Serve on | prices are known. We attach a sealed price-ticket to the 
attuce leaves. : 
D0. aie : pens | . 
De This mixture may be used for filling for sleeve of every garment. Guaranteed quality at known 
— sandwiches and is particularly good for | price. ' 
h his purpose. ities The big advantage in buying at a store is that you see " 
n 
r | tsp. mustard 1 tap. salt the clothes and try them on defore you pay for them! : 
| tsp. powdered sugar cayenne ° . ° °° 
er 2 eag yolks _; se. oil Sold by one leading clothing-merchant in most cities and - } 
nto 4s Mix dr tbsp. lemon juice or vinegar towns. Write us (Dept. AF) for name of local dealer 
nee Mux dry i lients, adding just a dash , 
rods, of cayenne, beat with the egg yolks; HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc, Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. j 
- then add the oil a few drops at a time as : . J, 
eady you beat. As the mixture thickens thin The big name in clothes ' 
a with lemon juice or vinegar, a few drops ' 
0° at a time, alternating with the oil. Beat LL ' 
0. constantly. Have all of your ingredients S | | j 
ai cold and work qwpickly. A good variation ty e p US ! 
— of this as is made by adding cLili C | O t h es ; 
er sauce to it befare serving. It is fine for i 
head lettuce salad or other salad greens. | ' 
TER +) e . we , TRADE MAR REGISTERED ' 
Silver which is not badly tarnished, may $ dain $ oan $ 
n tee (OC cleaned quite | by placing it in an ' 
cunipum pan full o a salt water, |i “a vad i 
{frs. and allows it to il fi i ‘ . . 
owing it to boil for a few minutes. | The sleeve ticket tells the price ; 





Ohio After this it ean be polished with a piece of | 
2. chamois eloth. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


10¢c in silver ps for our Up-to-Date name and ad ainly 

Catalog Notice Si Spring & Summer 1920 Catalogue. ‘ontaining How to Order Patterns Wii'i.nir Bee caretul to give sages, plainly 

550 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and — s ayn & concise and com- number and size wanted, as patterns cannot be Gpotcated, Enclose price of yy. 

chensive article on dressmaking, also points for the oe in tern and address your letter to Pattern Dept., Successful F Farming, Moines 
ating 30 of the various, simple stitches) all valuable hi hints to the bome dressmaker lowa. Patterns wile not be exchanged. do not request it. 
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Junior Nienr 
3170 3178 3183 
APRON 
3168 





3173—Popular Boy’s Suit. Serge, cheviot, | A 6 year old size will require 3 yards of 36-inch ma- | for each pa , 
velvet, corduroy, linen, khaki or tweed may be | terial. Price 10 cents. 3157 Stylish Slip-On Style. As here illus 
used for this style. The pattern is cut in four 3177—Waist—3164—Skirt. Stylish Costume. | trated, shantung in a naiural shade was used, wit! 
sizes: 4,6, 8 and 10 years. A 10 year old size will | Taffeta with chenille embrodiery, silk voile with bm = of figured foulard. Linen, gingham 
require 234 yards of 44-inch material. Price | bands of embroidery, or linen with padded em- orte silk, satin, taffeta, serge and gabardine are al 
10 cents broidery would be attractive for this style. Width sestable for this model. Pattern comes in 3 sizes 


3184—Pretty Frock for Little Miss. This | of skirt at its lower edge is 134 yards. Pattern is | 16, 18 and 20 years. Width of skirt at its lowet 
model would be nice in pink and white challie, with | cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches edge is about 1% yards. Size 18 will require 4% 
pipings of satin, or in linen, crepe, wash silk, | bust measure. The skirt pattern is cut in 7 sizes: | yards of 44-inch “material. Price 10 cents. 
chambrey, voile or batiste. Flouncing and bor-| 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34 and 36 inches waist measure. 3172—Becoming Frock for Growing — 
dered materials are appropriate also. This pat-| Medium size costume requires 734 yards of 38-| Voile, batiste, lawn or organdie with lace 
tern comes in four sizes; 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. | inch material. Two separate patterns. 10 cents | and insertion would be good for this style. t P 
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also attractive in taffeta, challie, crepe and char- 
neuse. Pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
vears. A 12 year old size requires 44% yards of 36- 
nch material. Price 10 cents 
3162—W aist—3181—-Skirt. A Very Becom- 
ing Costume. Serge, plaid suiting, velours, linen, 
taffeta, gingham and gaberdine may be used for 
the skirt. Madras, linen, crepe, washable satin, 
hantung and batiste are good for the waist. Pat- 
rn 3162 is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
1d 46 inches bust me asure. The skirt is cut in 7 
sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist 
vasure. Width of skirt at its lower edge is 134 
ards. It will require 3'4 yards of 40-inch material. 
[he waist will require 3 yards of 36-inch material. 
wo separate patterns, 10 cents for each pattern. 
 3169—A Unique Model. Silk poplin with pip- 
s in a contrasting or matched shade or color, 
i lace or embroidery would be attractive for 
is. It is likewise appropriate for serge, shan- 
ng, linen, foulard, crepe, taffeta and satin. Pat- 
ern cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Width at lower edge of skirt is 134 
ards. Medium size will require 634 yerds of 40- 
inch material. Price 10 cents 
3186—Practical and Becoming Dress. The 
model here portrayed is of blue linen with braid 
trimming Taffeta, with embrodiery or velvet 
bbon, would be new and attractive. In shantung 
linen crash, one could have the free edges 
finished in blanket stitch with worsted or ficss. 
The sleeve may be short or in % length. Pattern 
it in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 yards. A 12 year 
ld size requires 3% yards of 44-inch material. 
Price 10 cents. 
3170—Blouse Dress with New Style Features. 
Striped galatea or checked gingham may be com- 
bined for this model, with pique, drill or cham- 
bray. It is good also for percale, sport silks and 
ther sports fabrics, also for serge and woolens 
Pattern is cut in 3 sizes 12, 14 and 16 years. 
Size 16 requires 434 yards of 36-inch material. 
Price 10 cents 
3178—Simple House Dress. Striped seer- 
sucker, chambray, gingham, percale, linen, and 
drill, sateen and flannelet could be used for this 
style. Sleeve finished in close fitting wrist length 
or with cuff at elbow. Width of skirt at lower 
edge 2 yards. Pattern cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 
10, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 38-inch 
size will require 6 yards of 36-inch materia! 
Price 10 cents. 
3168—Neat Comfortable and “Easy to 
Make” Apron. Lawn, linen, seersucker, per- 
cale, gingham, drill or sateen could be used for this 
stvle. Pattern is cut in 4 sizes: Small, 32-34: 
medium 36-38; large 40-42; extra large 44-46 


ng 


inches bust measure. For a medium size 5% 
vards of 27-inch material is required. Price 
10 cents 


3183—Dainty ‘Lingerie Garment Ba- 
tiste or crepe, with feather stitching or embroidery, 
wash silk or crepe de chine with edging or lace in- 
sertion, or nainsook, cambric, muslin and lawn are 


nice for this style. Pattern cut in 4 sizes: Small, | 
32-34; medium 36-38; large 40-42; extra large, | 
14-46 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 


5\4 yards of 36-inch material. Price 10 cents 


ENCOURAGE YOUR CHILDREN 

Do your children think they are ever 
going to be anything? Or have you made 
life look so dark by some of your careless 
expressions, that they do not believe they 
ean accomplish anything in this world? 
Have you told them that they were block- 
heads and would never learn to do such 
and such a thing? If you have then they 
are not trying very hard. 

That is the way it goes. If your child 
does seem a little dull and blockheady 
sometimes, do not let him know you think 
it. Be sure not to tell him so. Make him 
believe, if possible, that you have all man- 
ner of confidence in him. If he makes any 
show at all praise him. Cause him to 
think he is doing something whether he is 
or not, and he will do more. Encourage 
him always, never discourage. Do not 
make him believe that he is good for noth- 
ing, and is onlya drag to the world. _This 
takes a little patience, but practice it. 

shall never forget this little joke 
quoted by a aker one night: A 
teacher once aid to her pupils, “Now, 
suppose you all were eggs and would hatch 
out some day into great men and women. 
When you do so what are - ing to 
be?” Of course, some woul armers, 
some lawyers, some doctors, some preach- 
ers, etc. Finally, she questioned a rough 
despondent looking little jiellow with 

d clothes at the end of a bench. 
“What are you going to be Timmy?” 
“I’m not going to be anything,” he 
answered. ‘‘Papa says I’m rotten so I 
don’t guess I can hatch out.” 

It is strange that children notice such 
things, but they do. Most of them want 
to be what them mothers think they are. 
And if you try to make them think you 
think they are going to be great, they will 
try harder to be so.—W. M. F. 





Honest wear is honest 
worth in hosiery 


HOR men who are always on 
their feet—and women and 
children too, here is honest hosi- 
ery. Serviceable stockings that 
look better and wear longer. 
Styles include socks and stock- 
ings for every member of the 
family. Light weight styles for 
dress. Heavier weights for 
work-day and outdoor wear. 
Comfortable, good-looking stock- 
ings for long months of wear, 
without holes. Every pair of 
Durable-DURHAM Hosiery has 
the same honest quality. Ask 
your dealer to show you Dura- 
ble-DURHAM, and look for the 
trade mark ticket attached to 
every pair, 

DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 

DURHAM, N. C. 
Sales Office, 88 Leonard Street, New York 


DURABLE 





Made Strongest Where The Wear Ie Hardest 
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BULL DURHAM 


A heavy and sub- 
tential sock. 
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Our Young Housekeepers 
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A SHOWER FOR MAY DAY 
This little party for a bride-to-be was 
held in the morning about ten o’clock on 
May day. The following invitation had 
been sent to the guest of honor: 
“Have your mother call you early, call you early, 
Mary dear; 
Next Thursday'll be the happiest time of all the 
glad New Year; 

Of all the glad New Year, Mary, the maddest 
merriest day; : 
For you're to be Queen o’ the May, Mary, you're 

to be Queen o' the May.” 
And to the other guests went this one: 
“Come help us make May Day a gay day 
For Mary, who'll soon join the brides 
Bring gifts more ornamental than useful 
And three yards of pink ribbon besides 


Immediately upon her arrival a crown 
of wild flowers (they may be artificial) 
was placed upon her head and a flower- 
decked scepter in her hand. Over her 
gown was thrown a loose robe of pale 
green cheesecloth caught up here and 
there with posies. Then she was seated 
on a woodland throne built of logs, stones 
and branches in bloom. 

The object of the pink ribbon men- 
tioned in the invitations was to tie the 
gifts to an improvised May pole around 
which the guests danced to the strains of a 
wedding march. (With an eye to econ- 
omy, which the war has made a habit 
with most of us, the ribbon selected was 
for lingerie runners.) After the May 
pole rites, the gifts were piled at the foot 
of the throne for the Queen’s inspection. 
The offerings included flower vases, 
statuary, candlesticks, hand painted china 
pictures, flower pots, painted tin recep- 
tacles for the pantry, etc., anything that 
had purely decorative qualities for the 
home, and which are so seldom thought 
of when planning its furnishings. 

Luncheon was served at one o’clock and 
the dining room was gay with spring blos- 
soms. From the back of each chair hung a 
garland of pink and green and a minia- 
ture May pole graced the center of the 
table. Streamers led to each plate and 
ended in small clusters of pink rosebuds 
attached to one end of the place cards. 

tebuses or picture puzzles represent- 
ing well known quotations from spring 
poems or songs had been previously pre- 
pared and were passed around after 
luncheon to be solved. Such lines as these 


were used: “In the Spring a young 
man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
love.” Spring time is Ring Time.” 


“You're as welcome as the flowers in 
May,” etc. 

Another stunt was the writing of orig- 
inal spring poems. —M. B. B. 


COMPANY IN THE MIDNIGHTS 

This incident was told many years ago, 
but is worth repeating. Two gentlemen 
met and one was asking his friend to visit 
him that night. “Come early and stay 
late,” he said. “Stay late,’ he urged, “for 
I have bad company in the midnights,” 

The friend marveled all afternoon, 
“Why had this man bad company in the 
midnights? He was known as a most 
prominent and helpful person in the com- 
munity in which he lived; a man of good 
culture and refinement and held a place of 
trust in the educational circles of the 
town; and why did he have bad company 
in the midnights?” 

So when he visited him that night and 
they had talked long past the midnight 
hour, and as yet, no one had arrived, he 
asked his friend bluntly, “You say you 
have bad company in the midnights, I see 
no bad company.” 

“O!” said the gentleman, “all the wrong 
deeds I have ever committed and all the 
things I did not do that I should have 
done, keep coming back to me in memory 
and they are bad company.” 
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JIOMER. 


Yhe ORIGINAL PATENTED PIPELESS FURNACE 
with the Tharma-Seal INNER LINING 













omforting Heat in Every Room—Not Just in 
One Spot—But the Home Filled with 
Pervading Warmth 


With the Homer Pipeless Furnace you'll notice a 
sense of genial, comforting warmth ail over the 
bouse. 

This is due to the fact that the Homer keeps the 
air in constant circulation. The cold air is drawn 
down through the outer compartment of the combi- 
nation register, is heated by the furnace and then 
rises and circulates all through the bouse. 

The warmth is pervading—-encom ing——because 
the air is war -~and so you will not have cold 
corners 

The Homer burns any kind of fuel. Its extra 
large fire pot is made of Rent-onnlegion Strokel Iron. 
The fire pot is so heavily made that it will last as 
long as the furnace itself. 

The drawing in the circle shows the warm air 
rising in the inner passage. The Therm 
Inner Lining is made of two thicknesses of thick 
galvanized iron and in between a heavy layer of 
asbestos . 

The Homer Thermo-Seal Inner Lining is a 
wonderful heat and fuel saver. It keeps the heat 
from being wasted by surface radiation. The out- 
side of the furnace is kept cool—and it is safe to 
store fruit and vegetables in the cellar or basement. 


The Thermo-Seal Inner Lining isan exclusive Homer fea- 
ture—and well worth while as a saver of fuel and heat. Less Price 


Talk to the Homer dealer. There is one near you-and you’! Less Fuel 
find he’s a good dealer too one who knows furnaces. We willbe More Heat 
glad ae you the name of the dealer nearest you. Write us for It Heats 
new 1920 Furnace Book whichgives the complete Homer facts. It Ventilates 


Address 122 ClayAvenue, Coldwater, Michigan /t Satisfes 
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Mend Your Kitchenware 





Toys, VWires and Do All 0 
Metal Repairing 
we 95 FREE 
ite ey Write for new Paint Book i 
Larkin Paints, Enamels and Varnishes 





in actual colors, also valuable ting 
information. Money-saving ee 
Roofing, Tools, etc., for the farm and home. 


You Get Factory Prices 


Larkin Paints, Enamels and Varnishes 
are made exclusively in our own factories. 
Sold to you at Factory Prices. Quality, 
durability and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Think now about your Spring ti 
Write for FREE PAINT BOOK No. 5. 


Larkin Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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INTO METAL 

WHEN HEATED 


no acid or soldering iron. Joins 
repairs wires, poctals. of metal. 


0 Src carer enced 


es, or sent by us 
SOLDERALL CO., Dept. S, 
11M 229 Sussex Ave., Newark, 5.4. 

= ComemaTion SET $1.50 


BY U.S.AND ALLIED 
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GOVERNMENTS IN WAR 

















ds |} ” Make More Money 
é in High-Priced Crops 

Stump land is too expensive for any 

farmer to own. Clear your land witha 


ghtning Ro 


GUARANTEED 


Lightning CAN’T strike a building ——— by 
the Barnett System of Endless Pure per Cable 
Rods. Cut your fire risk 75%—reduce insurance 
rates. Pure copper cable samples, F 


Agents Wanted—sar yor’ own ‘rose 
at agents pric. Experience, Gnnecemry_salee Dla 
JOS. @. BARNETT & CO. 


218 Fourth Avenue East, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
When Answering Advertisements Please Mention Successful Farming 
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Regrets for wrong doing, ertner real or 
fancied, loom dark and forbidding in the 
midnight hours, only to vanish quickly in 
tomorrow’s sunlight. 

A good send for wakefulness is to 
repeat the multiplication table over stead- 
ily until one falls asleep. 

An old lady, a rane spending month 
after month lying upon her back, used to 
repeat verses from Tennyson and other 
well known poets, scriptural verses and 
words from old hymns and songs with 
which she had stored her memory in her 
earlier years. Her face was beautiful to 
behold, caused by the tranquil condition 
in which she kept her mind. 

Upon being asked how she spent her 
time when no one was with her, she made 
this reply: ““You friends are everything to 
me, just everything; I could not live with- 
you; but my really best friends are my 
owa thoughts; they are always with me, 
even in the midnights.” 

Company in the midnights! How man 
of us can face our own thoughts in the dar 
and be happy?—Mrs. L. M. B. 


NEW SHOES 

The high heeled, pointed toe shoes worn 
by women at the present time, have been 
denounced roundly by doctor’s and sane 
thinking persons from time to time. 
The denunciations take the form of re- 
peated warnings that not only will such 
footwear distort the foot, causing a long 
train of painful foot troubles, but that it 
throws the body out of line and is very 
detrimental to general health as well. 

In spite of these warnings little concen- 
trated effort has been made to force a 
change in style. In this as in other mat- 
ters of dress, women take what the manu- 
facturer designs for them, instead of de- 
manding designs that will insure comfort, 
convenience, and good lines as well. This 
makes it difficult for those who do desire 
more commonsense clothing, to find 
articies that will insure comfort, if any at- 
tention is paid to good looks as well. 

The Health Division of the Bureau of 
Social Education of the Y. W. C. A. has 
started a campaign to bring about a 
general improvement in women’s footgear. 
They hope to reach women and girls all 
over the country and teach them the im- 
portance of shoes in maintaining correct 
»osture and good health. They are en- 
isting the help of shoe manufacturers 
in placing approved shoes on the market 
and local associations are to receive a 
list of firms handling the shoes so approved. 


EMBROIDERED LAWN COLLAR 





This collar is cut seven and one-half in- 
ches wide and thirty inches long. The de- 
sign is effective and appears more elabor- 
ate than it really is. The work is all done 
in one shade of six strand cotton, using 
two threads in the needle at once. The 
stitches are simple, outliningf »rmsthe most 
part of the work, the dots and leaves are 
worked solid and thediamond shaped figure 


Without Electricity 

















Anywhere 


Along comes a warm Spring washday—no need to do the 
washing indoors—the Maytag Multi-Motor Washer is porta- 
ble. Move the machine out on the cool porch—or in the 
shade of a tree. The gas engine is built right into it. 
It operates anywhere. 

Put in the hot water and soap—then a big batch of soiled 
clothes. Flip the simple starting wheel with your foot. 
That’s all the hard work there is to your wash day. 

The Maytag handles heavy or light pieces. 

Has a power wringer with instantaneous tension release. Merely feed 
the elothes into it. 7 


When not washing, the Multi-Motor Washer will operate your churn, 
separator, grinder, etc. Merely connect them up with the permanent 
power-pulley. 

FREE - Household Manual - FREE 


Go to your local dealer. See a demonstration of this wonderful Maytag 
invention. In the meantime write for a copy of our celebrated House- 
hold Manual. It is free. Write today. 


Branches at: Philadelphia, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Atlanta, Ga.; Portland, Ore.; Winnipeg, Man., Can. The 
Maytag Company of England, 323 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, London. 


Also makers of Maytag Hand Power, Belt Power 
and Electric Washers 


Multc-Motox Washer 
With Built-In Gasoline Engine 





$$ 
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A Power Washer for Homes 


This Gas Power Washer Works 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, - Dept. 103, - NEWTON, IOWA 
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has featherstitching between the outlines. 
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dignity and grace by the stout woman 





SPRING FASHION ‘SUGGESTIONS 

Altho suit skirts still continue to be 
narrow there are dress models with wide 
skirts and full overskirts and tunics with 
narrow underskirts. 


Spring and summer are really the sea~| 
sons for fluffy things, and a dress, a bodice | 


or a skirt of taffeta, crepe de chine, or 
georgette with softly folded plaits and 
little gathered flounces or ruffles is rejuve- 
nating and attractive. 

A great deal of machine plaiting is be- 
ing used in knife, accordion, fluting and 
quilling. 


One sees bindings and edge finishings of 


ribbon on skirt tiers and at neck and sleeve | 


lines, and, by the way, as the sleeve 
grows shorter the neck line goes higher. 
The continued popularity of the coat or | 


chemise dress is again assured and | 
it is a po ~ especially attractive for com-| 


bining ' erials, Grosgrait 1 or faille silk 
nay be cor nb ed with georgette, taffeta 
with silk dw etyn or satin, serge with 
satin or angora cloth, satin with georgette, 
gingham in stripes or plaids with cham- 
brey, printed voile with organdie. 

The wide = line of some of the. new 
dresses is youthful and fine for slender 
figures. To get the effect of width at the 
hips one may use drapery, or a light 
boning, or big smart bows, or cnantedl 
pocket sections; the use of the dress to 
determine the method. 

Etons and boleros will be extremely 
popular as the season advances. 


Novelty machine stitching is taking the 


place of embroidery and when it is done in | 


a contrasting color on the coat it is re- 
peated at the foot of the skirt, on sleeve 
and collar. 

In satin or taffeta one may have a very 
new and becoming dress in redingote 
vy le. 

Big collars, raglan shoulders and scarf 
effects mark the new separate coats, 
Kimono sleeves are still popular : ond the | 


set in sleeves show big roving comfortable | 


armscyes. These coats may be of gab-| 
ardine, duvetyn, tricotine,. covert or 
angora cloth or wool jersey. 

Plaited skirts of satin or taffeta, serge 
or gabardine are worn with the coats. 

It is pleasing (from a_sense of economy 
and as a matt , of taste) that one’s coat 
and skirt may be different in color. One 
may wear a tan coat or gray coat with a 
black or plaid skirt. 

Long coats in redingote style serve as a 
street dress.and coat also. 

The new skirts show plaited models in 
all sorts of plaitings, also models with 
plaited side panels and plain front and 
bac K gores, some smart styles are short, 
scant and cir ane r, others have twoor three 
circular flou: 

ra affeta will be smart for street suits 

id dresses. A very attractive dress that 

y be worn in-doors as well, has a grace- 

| gathered skirt, with rows of narrow 

elvet ribbon; the trimming is repeated on 
the surplice waist 

One sees frills and ruffles of ribbons en- 
tirely covering a skirt. 

White is to be most popular for Spring 

ind summer garments. This will be equal- 
becoming to slender and mature fig- 
ures. Indeed, white may be worn with 
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fectly clean tubful o 
ten minutes. 
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easier and quicker and better. 


| 


Write for Catalog and two 
valuable booklets on 


very 
HouseholdCleaning Sent Free. 

















Do Your Washing the 
Quicker, Easier Way 


The strong, sturdy, efficient Automatic takes all the 
work and worry off ae hands and turns out a per- 
freshly laundered clothes every 


Don’t do the washing with your hands ana arms and back, when gas 
engine power or electricity and the Automatic will do it so much 


Wringer swings easily to three positions; runs forward or backward. 
Automatic Safety Release causes rolls to separate 
—positively preventing accidents. 

The Automatic Power Washer is equipped with a 
y to be driven by any gas engine. Automatic 
tric Washers may be operated by the — 

generated by the farm lighting plant. 
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Cleaner Clothes the Lasier Way 











1h Free Trial—No Money Down 
Sameet Oliver Nine — stand- 

sible, brand new. Di- 
=| y factory to you, 
saving you $43. Easy terms. 
The exact machine used by 
big business. Over 800,000 sold. 

Our startling book, “The High Cost of Type- 
writers ~The Reason and the Remedy” tells 
the story. Get your copy today. Itis free. A 
$100 machine for $57. This book tells how 
simple it is to get a new 
Oliver for free trial—our low 
terms—a year to pay. 

Send for your copy today. 

THE OLIVER 


TYPEWRITER CO. 
3014 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 














Chicago, Ill. (51.07) 
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YOU OWE IT TO YOUR POCKETBOOK 


To bay CHEMICAL for byvoon Ciosers direct 





vhe should never wear brown or wine 
hades. Dull gr ay, dark blue and black 
the best colors for fleshy figures. 

Try soutache braid as a trimming on a 
satin dress. Combine foulard with satin. 
\ dress of blue or brown linen will look | 
vell with collar and turn back cuffs of | 


plaited net confined by a band of hem-| 


itching. 
Japanese cotton crepe will make a | 
tylish frock; it may have a tunic and a| 


from us. We manufacture the highest grade chemical 
made and stand back of it with an absolute satis- 
faction or MONEY BA‘ 5S GUARANTEE. 
$1 SO per gal, can, $4.00 per 3 gal. can, 
6.00 per 5 gal. can. 
Send money order or certified cheek. 
Specify by freight or express. 
PROF. BARRY, HM. C. Laboratory, 
a 21 KB. Yan Buren Street, Dept. R, Chieago, Mi. 





“T Would Not Part @ 
with it for $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testify over 
100,000 people who have worn it. 
Conserve your body and life first. 


The Natural 







De 
velopeserect, graceful figure. 
Brings restful relief, com- For 
fort, ability to do things, Chil- 
health and strength. dren 
Wear It 30 Days Free at Also 
Our Expense A - 4 
Does away with thestrain and pain Spiced 10" 
and walking; replaces and supports m: 1D- 
ternal organs; reduces calncged abdomen straight- 
ens and strengthens the back; corrects stogping 
shoulders; develops lungs, chest and bust; 
backache, curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, con- 
stipation, after effects of Flu. Co 
easy to wear. 
Keep Yourself Fit 
Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement 
blank, etc., and read our very liberal proposition. 


BROWARD C. BASE, Pou. Return! Body Brow Co. 
378 Rash Building . KANSAS 
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$150.00 in prizes to the boys and girls who become members of our ee ae the 


best records. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


f you want to owr a pig, calf, shee eep, pen of poultry, or raise a crop, Gill owt 
and mail the coupon found in the boys’ and girls club di 


b department page. 
- Des Moines, lowa 
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“No, this Outfit isn’t 
periect—but it’s pretty 
darn near it” %z. Gru. 


kimono waist, decorated with worsted 
embroidery. 

Printed voile may be trimmed with 
ruffles of organdie. A dress of serge may 
be effectively trimmed with bands of 
faille silk and enameled buttons. 

\ dress of gray home-spun finished with 
rows of machine stitching has:a flat collar 
of hemstiteched organdie and a narrow 
belt of patent leather. 

EGGS IN DISGUISE AND OTHER- 

WISE 

Eggs are one form of food that all 
children need but one to which they quite | 

often have an aversion. In order to over- 
come this difficulty it is sometimes neces- 
sary to disguise them in various ways. 
One child I know dislikes eggs cooked in 
any Way. When her mother makes 
custard pies she always wants some of the 
filling. The wise mother took advantage 
of this liking, and when she wants the 
little girl to eat an egg she breaks one 
into a glass, beats it until it is well mixed, 
adds a little sugar and flavoring, and fills 
the glass up with milk. The drink is 
relished greatly and considered a treat, 
while the egg and milk is taken in its 
most assimilable form. 

Another good way of preparing the 
egg, is in the form of an egg lemonade. 
Almost every child likes lemonade, and 
if an egg well beaten is added to the glass 
of lemonade made in the usual way, the 
child gets the nourishment needed in a 
most palatable way. This differs from the 
egg albumen, which is prepared with the 
white of the egg, only. It is sometimes in 
illness the only form of food which the 
stomach will retain. To prepare it, beat 
the white of the egg in a glass until it is 
mixed but not at all light. Add a very 
little sugar, the juice of an orange or part 
of a lemon, od fill the glass with cold 
water. 

Custards, either plain, nussiie, or 
chocolate, offer another way of disguising 
both egg and milk, and there are very 
few children who do not like them. 

For the child who will eat eggs but 
gets tired of eating them poached or 
soft-boiled, try this: Melt a small lump 
of butter in a pan. Let it get moderately 
hot and break an egg into it. When 
the white of the egg is pretty well coagu- 
lated, but not in the least brown on the | 
under side, turn carefully with a cake | 
turner. Let it cook a moment and transter 
to a hot plate. An egg cooked in _ way 
will be almost as easily digested ¢ 
was soft-boiled, but with an dy ti "| 
ferent flavor that will be appreciated 

If the method of serving the cag is 
varied so that the child does not become 
tired of it, it is quite possible to give eggs 
every day to a child, who realy dislikes 
them.—Mrs. C. J 


HOW TO WASH WCOLEN 
BLANKETS 

In a previous num- 
ber of Successful Farm- 
ing helpful suggestions 
were given for the 
washing of woolen 
goods. We, however, 
follow a simpler plan 
with cur blankets. 
These are put thru 
a rain water suds, be- 
ing careful to use a good grade of soap. 
Sometimes a second suds is advisable. 
Fairly warm, but not het, water is used. 
Next we wring and hang the blankets out 
full length and rinse them by turning the 
hose on both sides. This beats up the nap 
that has been compressed in the washing. 

One must be sure to prop the line high 
or else the blankets will touch the ground 
as they become water-filled. But this 
stretching is beneficial and tends to pre- 
vent some of the shrinkage that often 
oecurs. No other method that we have 
tried has left our blankets as soft and 





























nice when dry.—Mrs. E. T. F. 
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That’s the kind of testimonial we like. It is 
part of a letter written us by Willis Cornell, of 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. Mr. Cornell bought one 
of our Power and Light Outfits about a year 
ago and writes some plain facts about it. 
Read his interesting letter below. fa 








Western Electric Company, 

Dear Sirs: 

“The only place where I know 
that perfection exists is in heaven 
and in patent medicine claims. I 
will say though that most of the 
many farm light plants admit 
they’re the best. Maybe I’m fool- 
ish, but I didn’t buy any of these 
‘best’ ones—I bought a Western 
Electric. 

“I don’t believe a sane man 
would point to any one automo- 
bile made in America and ¢all it 
‘best.’ And doesn’t that apply to 
power plants too? Price enters, so 
do looks, pride and the purpose 
you want the plant for. 

The extra powerful outfit that 
saves time and money 

“It seems to me that afarmer’s 
main purpose in getting a plant 
ought to be power, plenty of 
power. Any man knows what ex- 
cess power in a motor car means 
on hills—but that isn’t half as 


* |important as ample power in a 


‘farm plant. You can go upa 
|hill on second, but your farm 
work goes down hill unless you 

















Western Electric Power and Light 
Outfit--A Strong Arm on the Farm 












Electric 
Power &- Light 







have enough power to run the 
machinery. 

“With its extra capacity engine 
and ample generator the Western 
Electric Outfit is an economy be- 
cause it will do ali the big and 
little chores around the place. 

“If you have a gas or kerosene 
engine on your place you know 
what a valve-in-head motor does 
to give more power and how im- 
portant it is to have an oiling 
system that worksforsure. (That 
last is the difference between 20¢ 
a@ quart and burned out bearings 
at $2.00 a pound.) 

But an outfit is only as strong 
as the batteries 

“Nobody knows just how a 
battery works. We don’t any 
more know what goes on inside a 
human being, but we do know 
what’s good for us and what 
hurts. It’s the same with cows 
or with batteries. If a battery 
takes current too fast it stalls on 
its food—a kind of electrical indi- 
gestion, I argue—and it’s a pretty 
expensive dyspepsia when you 
have to buy a new battery. 

“So I think the Western Elec- 
tric method of regulating the 
charge is great. I should say I 
know it is, because my battery is 
standing up in fine shape. 

“T wouldn’t say anybody’s 
plant is the best, not even the 
Western Electric Power and 
Light Outfit. No this outfit isn’t 
perfect—but it’s pretty darn 
near it.” 

Are you interested in Power and 
Light that can handle your heaviest 
work? Just write a postcard to the 
Western Electric Company at St. 


Louis, Kansas City or Cincinnati— 
and be sure you ask for booklet SU3. 


Some good territory still available 
for live-wire representatives. 








Makes the Battery last longer 
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Choose 


Your 
Plumbing 
Fixtures Wisely 


You will use them for 
years. Choose fixtures 
that will always be 
pleasing in design as well 
as satisfactory in service. 


Let us send you this 
booklet showing the 
many designs of 


“Ctandard” 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 


for bath, kitchen andlaundry. 
Learn about the popular 
built-in baths, pedestal lava- 
tories, one-piece kitchen 
sinks, etc., and get helpful 
suggestions on how to have 
them installed in your home. 
Catalog mailed free. 


Standard Sanitary Mf. Co, 


Pittsburgh 















Make Your Stove a Gas Stove 
INSTANT-GAS 


Makes summer cooking a pleasure. Gives you gas 
anywhere, everywhere, in any stove or range 
Everybody knows gas means cleaner, cheaper 
cooking andacooler kitchen. Saves hours of time 
and loads of dirt. Start your stove instantly with 
a turn of the wrist, torn high or low to suit and 
top with another turn of the wrist. 


FITS ANY COAL Different models for different 


stoves. Just set it in the firebox 
OR WOOD STOVE hut in or taken out in ten 
minutes. No domage to stove. Simple, safe, 
odorless, lasts alifetume. Money-back guarantee. 
Instant-gas makes its own gas 
SAVES MONEY from coal oil (kerosene) at one 
sixth the cost of city gas. Much cheaper than 
AGENTS WANTED coe oF eo ee rant: 
yerfect regulation, Instant- 
gas Cooks and Bakes Better than coal or 
wood in the same stove ;reatest woman-saver 
in the world. Write for FREE LITERATURE 
and special low price offer. 
INTERNATIONAL HEATING CO, 
S18 N. 7th Street St. Louis, Mo, 
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‘told bench and keep so still, that Mr. 











Read the advertisements in this issue 














BEDTIME STORY 

“Boy” and Waddy who were visiting 
with Colonel Jones, up at the Big House, 
were thinking and talking so much about 
Easter that they were putting kinks into 
his thoughts. He told them to run down 
to Happy’s house and see if they could 
find anything new to talk about, before 
they got to hopping about like rabbits. 

It was just the same at Happy’s cabin. 
Mammy Tibbets was trying to squeeze 
that round, brown colored boy, into three 
yards of blue goods for an Easter suit, 
and every time she would sew up the 
back, Happy would have a new question 
to ask about the Easter Rabbit and 
R-R-Rip, would go the back of that suit. 
Now when “Boy” and Waddy popped 
into the door, Happy popped out of that 
suit. Mammy Tibbets said she guessed 
she had better make an Easter cake, be- 
cause she was sure she could make 
enough of that, to go around. 

“You boys talk about that rabbit, as 
if he nad no other name but ‘rabbit’ 
but all the time his real name is ‘Glad,’ 
Mr. Glad, just common everyday Mr. 
Glad,” said Mammy as she shooed Happy 
out of the cake bowl. 

“Really?” asked Waddy poking a fat 
finger under the molasses, dripping off the 


an. 

“Surely Child, and all you have to 
do, is to go out under the Chiniaberry 
tree, when Miss Lady Moon comes smil- 
ing over that old pine tree. Sit on that 


Toad will think that you have grown fast 
to that old bench, and wait. Very soon 
Mr. Glad Rabbit comes along and you say 
‘Howdy Do’ Mister Gtad, and see what 
that old rabbit says to you. Now hike 
yourselves out of here and remember, 
“Don’t hunt for Easter e in the 
arden, because that Glad Rabbit don’t 
Gother about that garden ’cept when he 
wants a mess of ‘greens.’ ” 

Well that evening, Happy so round, 
from eating ‘try cakes’ and frosting pans, 
you couldn’t tell the sides of him, no 
more than you could tell the side to a 
round cookie, sat very still on the old 
bench under the Chiniaberry tree, and 
“Boy” who was as long as Happy, 
huddled close on one side, and Waddy, 
who was as wide as Happy, huddled up 
tight on the other side a him. Miss 
Lady Moon came, smiling over the old 
pine tree and filled the yard full and run- 
ning over with moonbeams. How still 
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COLGATE’S 
The Refill] Shaving Stick 


you always shave with com- 
fort. It cools and soothes, no 
matter how tough the beard. 


With Colgate’s you do not 
have to rub the lather in 
with the fingers. 

And with the “Handy Grip” all 
you have to do is to unscrew the 
last of the soap and screw in a 
Colgate Refill Stick. Stick the last 
bit of soap on the new stick—no 
waste. 


Sold everywhere —or send 4c for 
trial size, Stick, Powder or Cream 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 87 
199 Fulton Street 


New York 
Either form you prefer 
—Stick, Powder 

or Cream 











those boys sat. Old Mr. Toad came along 
and snapped a mosquito off of Happy’s 
toe, thinking it a pine cone. Then the 
heard a noise, coming down the road. 
Tap! Tap! Tap! 

“It’s a rabbit,” said “Boy,” trying to 
make the little shivers stop running up 
and down his back. 

Sure enough it was, a very large rabbit, 
he seemed old, for he walked with a cane, 
and on his arm he carried a basket. When 
he came up to the boys, they all said at 
once: 

“Howdy Do ‘Mister Glad.’ ” 

How pleased that rabbit was he bowed 
so polite to those little boys. 

“Pshaw Honey that makes me feel so 
good to know folks think of me as Mister 
Glad, instead of just an Easter Rabbit. 
Glad, has been my real name for thousands 
of years. Don’t I make little folks have 
glad faces, glad feet, glad hands when they 
hunt for Easter eggs and find them. Just 
to prove to you that Glad is my name, 
I am going to make you boys glad. Hold 
out your hands!” 

Out of that basket, into Waddy’s 
hand, went one blue, one red, one white 
egg. Into Boy’s hand went, one red, one 








Sree trialefier. Do 
buy until a aah. it. 
WRITE NOW. 


white, one blue egg, and into Happy’s CYCLE COMPANY 
hand went; one white, one red, one blue M D 


egg. That rabbit was right, a glad feeling 


Dept. H-129 Chicago 
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<pread all over those boys, it even got into 
their feet, for after hiding their eggs under 
the old bench in three neat piles, they 
-kipped down the road with Mister Glad 
Rabbit, until they came to the farmer’s 
house, and there they helped the old 
rabbit fill the farmer’s shoe with Easter 
eggs. Next they skipped down to the 
“Big House’? where they helped hide 
andy eggs in a little girl’s new Easter hat. 

Then they went with the rabbit, to 
Little Sal’s cabin. Now Little Sal had 
been so busy washing dishes for her Ma, 

nd carrying wood for her Pa, that she 
hadn't had time to think about Easter, 
besides, she did not know about Mister 
Glad. Little Sal was so fast asleep she did 
not hear a sound, altho the boys and 
Mister Glad made a lot of noise hunting 
for her shoes and her hat; before the rabbit 
remembered that Little Sal never had any 
shoes or even a hat. Then he wrinkled 
his pink nose: 

“Oh yes,” said the old fellow. “Where 
s her yellow mush bowl?” They found 
t on the table where Little Sal had eaten 
her mush and milk for supper. They filled 
that bowlso full of eggs that the big silver 
egg on top had to be propped there with 
i spoon, and then Mister Glad filled in 
ill the extra places in the bowl with 
gladness, out of his pocket. 

After while Mister Glad’s basket was 
empty and he left the boys at their gate 
because he had to go fill his basket and 
give eggs and gladness to the little folks 
across the sea. 

But there must have been something 
magie about Mister Glad Rabbit, because 
when the boys crawled under the old 
wash bench to get their eggs, they found 
that each hand—full of eggs had, some- 
how, became a big basket-full of red 
blue and white Easter eggs.— Peggy Poe. 
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THINK OUT PUZZLE 

How many minutes will it take you to 
fill in the squares, each square must have a 
different. letter so it will spell a different 
word. Get Dad to hold a watch and see 
just how many minutes it takes you. 
Do not send the result to us, for we are 
printing these puzzles merely for the chil- 
dren’s pleasure.—C. X. 8. 


HANDLING PINEAPPLES 


When you cut up a pineapple do not at- 
tempt to peal it whole as you would an 
pple for it is troublesome to handle. 
lake a long sharp knife and cut the pine- 
pple into thin slices. You can then peal 
each slice without the least trouble, just 
as you would prepare turnips. There is 
less waste by this means and it is easier 


to do.—E. G. W. 
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\\e Housewives on “Phelps” 
a equipped farms do not 
\\| know what a half-heated iron 
is. Their's is piping hot, at the 
turn of a switch, any minute of 
the day or night 


PHELPS ben Licht 
does every power chore of less 
than tractor size 


“Phelps” gives BOTH belt and electric power. (1) Pulls 
a loaded line shaft from its belt pulley. (2) Drives indi- 
vidual power motors in all outbuildings and at the 
well. &) Charges over size 16-cell battery for power 
use when plant is idle. (4) Gives an over-abundance of bright, safe 
electric light. And it does these four things all at the same time. 

ALL the way from pulling the feed grinder to running the sew- 
ing machine “PHELPS” is “on the job”—day and night—to carry 
out your orders exactly as you say. 

Out on your farm—miles from an expert mechanic—"PHELPS” 
is “on itsown.” It mast make good. For this one reason “PHELPS” 
is built so simply that in many cases the housewife takes care of it 
alone. Starts itself. Stops itself. 

Owners will tell you “PHELPS” is the best farm power farm 
light plant for you. For they know. 


See the “PHELPS” dealer. Write for catalog and price on this 
simple, powerful “Phelps Farm POWER Farm LIGHT Plant.” 


PHELPS LIGHT & POWER COMPANY 
ROCK ISLAND 600 First Street ILLINOIS 


Desirable territory for dealers 
available, due to increased produc- 
tion. 
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Gentleman 


The “American Gentleman” is a bill- 
fold you will be proud to own, and 
proud to show to yourfriends. Study 
the pictures and note the 12 useful 
features. See how neatly they are 
combined. Note the compactness 
of the bill-fold when closed. 
The “American Gentleman” is made of 
soft, genuine leather in tan or black. 
Stitched throughout, no edges pasted. 
Only $1.00 at any dealer's. Or send $1.00 
with your dealer’s name and we will 
mail you one postpaid. 
Charles K. Cook Company, Inc. y 
Dept. E, Camden, N. J. 
Dealers—write for profitable dealer proposition’ 











Makers of Boston Bags, Music Cases, 
Photo Albums, Hand Bags, Suit Cases 
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Your “GAS” and 
ALL Your Trouble 


15-DAY FREE TRIAL 
Money-back Guarantee 

Entirely NEW principle— 
not a moving part—Simple, 
Has the Pep and Power. 


U. & J. 
Carburetor 


Doubles Mileage—Guaranteed 
to start car in zero weather— 
No Priming. 50,000 delighted users, Now ready 
for Ford, Dodge, Maxwell and Overland. 

DEALERS — Service Stations, Salesmen: The 
“U. & J.” sells on demonstration—installed in 
thirty minutes—some good open territory. 

We also manufacture the U. & J. FORD TIMER. 

Will last as long asthe car. PRICE 32,50, 


U. & J. CARBURETOR Co, 
Dept. 233 —507 W. Jackson Bivd.. CHICAGO 




























Auto, Tractor, Aero, 
Learn from Kansas City’s 
First Auto Mechanic, 

First Auto School Director, 
First Aviator. 
I’ VE HAD 12 YEARS EXPERIENCE as 


Auto School Director; I've been a Motor 
Mechanic for 19 years; Auto School Director, 12 
years; Aviator, 8 years; was officer in charge of 
tests of planes and I Liberty motors at Mineola Avi- 
ation Field; and Commanding Officer at Lufbury 
Field. It stands to reason that you can learn from me. 


MOTOR EXPERTS COMMAND 
$150 TO $500 A MONTH 


BE A MOTOR EXPERT. Thousands of my 
former students are making big money as mechan- 
ics and garage owners. So can you; don't wait 


FREE Information— Make it Snappy—Write today 


9, 
Hocan’s “ti: School 
38 Hogan Building Kansas City, Mo. 

Guaranteeing our ads as we do, 
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System makes leisure. If one is sys- 
tematic about her work she arranges some 
time for rest and recreation. 


Cunning place cards are made by dress- 
ing wishbones as dolls, using chewing gum 
or sealing wax for heads. Tie on a card 
with a “Merry Thought” and a child’s 
name written on it, and delight the small 
guests at a birthday party. 


Linseed oil rubbed into automobile and 
carriage cushions occasionally will keep 
the leather in good condition. This is 
especially beneficial if they have been wet. 


An emergency oven may be made by 
placing an old wash boiler on its side over 
a two-burner ‘gas or oil stove, with the 
open side toward the front. Put in what- 
ever is to be baked or roasted and put on 
the cover 

Simple obedience is often of more value 
than great achievement. 

When putting up lunches wrap each 
portion of | food separately in oiled aper 
—that bought purposely for it or what is 
wrapped around bread or butter. 

If it is necessary to use muddy water it 
can be cleared by dropping a lump of 
alum in it. 

Loving the lovable is no trouble. But 
the unlovely often have the greater claim 
and need our love the most. 


An old chemise can easily be made over 
by cutting the worn top off and sewing on 
a strip of embroidery or lace beading and 
edge, with shoulder straps to match. 


Don’t burn bread or cake. Set the 
alarm clock at the time the oven door 
should be opened and let it call you to the 
kitchen. 

Salt thrown on the coal fire when broil- 
ing steak will prevent blazing from the 
dripping fat. 

Perseverance conquers all things. 

Pantry shelves that are not enclosed 
may be kept free from dust by window 
shades which fit them. A hook on the 
lowest shelf can be caught to the ring in 
the shade. 

Heat the food chopper as hot as boiling 
water can make it before running citron, 
lemon or orange peel thru. It will not 
clog. 

Always add a pinch of salt to the whites 
of eggs when beating, because it frees the 
water, and breaks up the albumin thus 
allowing the egg whites to beat up more 
quickly. 

In the summer, when making a cherry 
pie with a plentiful supply of eggs on han 
just add a beaten egg to serve as thicken- 
ing instead of flour or cornstarch. If cher- 
ry or any other fruit pie happens to be 
very juicy, make a paper tube, insert in 
dough, and this will keep the juice from 
overflowing. Adding just a pinch of bak- 
ing powder to pastry will make it flakier, 
but the dough seems to deteriorate after 
the first day if kept. 

If a soft custard curdles in cooking, 
place the pan in cold water, and beat 
vigorously with a dover egg beater until 
curdle disappears. Curdling is usually 
caused by too intense heat, so a soft cus- 
tard should always be cooked in a double 
boiler and watched carefully. 


Selfishness is always seeking happiness 
—and by that very act making happiness 
impossible. 


Hang a restful shade of green mosquito 
netting before the open window of the 
convalescing patient. Plenty of air and 
sunlight are wanted but this cool green 
will be most gratifying.— Mrs. F. A. 











makes our columns doubly valuable 
to prospective buyers. 


Nisewanger. 





at means just what the last 
two pocks mean to a bushel— 
a complete Electric Lighting and 
Power Plant equipped with the“ Auto- 
maticCaretaker’’thatlooksafterall the 
operation of the plant automatically. 

The “ Automatic Caretaker” 
starts the batteries recharging long 
before they are exhausted to the 
danger point — automatically stops 
recharging when batteries are full. 

When you use current at a 
rate greater than the normal dis- 
charging capacity of the batteries, 
the generator will automatically start 
up and take all the load, calling back 
the batteriesif they areneeded to help, 








ELECTRIC LIGHT 

AND POWER PLANTS 

do all this because they alone are 
equipped with the “Automatic am 
taker."’ Any lighting and power plant 
t than this is out of date. 
Made in six sizes to furnish from 
15 to 500 (20 watt) lamps, all bursing 





CONSOLIDATED UTILITIES 
CORPORATION - CHICAGO 
730 S. Michigan Ave. 


A wv OMAN F LORIST 
ardy verblooming c 
R 25 


0 S$ e g a THIS Be sUMMER 

Sent to any address post-paid; 

guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 
GEM BOSE coL 









emums, 25c. 
: Beautiful Coleus, « 25c. 
3 Flowering asc. 


3 Choice Dabliag = 2 


Any 5 Collections for $1, Entire 11 
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. always one. 
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LUMBER 


MILLWORK and genera! building material at 


Up to 25% Saving or More 


to you. Don’t even consider basing att send 
— Bante list of what need and en ees 


RMERS RS LUMBER ‘CO. 
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APRIL MUSIC OFFERINGS 

For thousands of years the human race 
has been singing and for thousands of 
years will they continue to sing. It is for 
is to produce the best songs of the genera- 
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Following is the list of the November 
musie coupon which expires April 30th. 
Send in your order with this month’s 
coupon. 

Vocal: Christmas Song Book, 30 cents. 
Somewhere a Voice is Calling, 30 cents, 
Dear Old Daddy Long Legs, 10 cents, 
Don’t Forget the Salvation Army Dough- 
nut Girl, 10 cents, Indian Blues, 10 cents, 
When It’s Love Time in Picardy, 10 
cents, I'd Rather be a Newsboy in the 
U.S. A., 10 cents. 

Instrumental: Meditation, 30 cents, 
Christmas Eve, 10 cents, Stars of Angels, 
10 cents. 





e-en-8-0:%: 


Vocal 

Vot Understood, by Houghton. (d-e). 
One of the most beautiful songs ever 
written. While it is sacred, it may be 
sung on any occasion, as the words con- 
tain a truth of which we all need to be 
reminded. The accompaniment which 
uries the melody is unusual and very 
melodious. 

Underneath the Moon, by Plunkett. 
d-e). A very melodious song by the 
writer of Pretty Little Rainbow. It is 
written in waltz time with a splendid 
rhythm. Harmonized refrain may be 






















Victor Records 


As famous for their fidelity 
as for the artists they present 


Absolute faithfulness of reproduction 
is the one essential the greatest artists de- 





sung as solo or duet. : : : . ; 
I Love You Just the Same, Sweet Adeline mand in the making of talking-machine | 
by Armstrong. (f-e). A march ballad records. 


Because of their dominant position in 
the world of music, because of the pride 
they take in their art, it is a prime requi- 
site that their interpretations shall be ' 

; 


with a good swing to it.- The harmonized 
chorus brings in a strain of the old favorite, 

Sweet Adeline.” 

Eyes of Youth, by Irving Berlin. (d-d). 
This song based on the moving picture 
by the same name is dedicated to Clara 
Kimball Young. Pleasing accompaniment. 

Valley of Roses, by Messina. (e-d). A 
dreamy little waltz song with an Hawaiian 
swing to it. 

Rings, by Handman, (f-e). This song 
describes all kinds of rings from baby- 
hood to the wedding ring. It is set to a 
very pleasing melody with the chorus 
harmonized. 

Instrumental 

Yellow Jonquils, by Johanning, Grade 
4. This piece is just as pretty and bright 
as the flower it is named for. It is written 
in the time of a gavotte and is one of th 
most melodious, brightest little numbe 
the music department has ever listed. 

Vesper Time, by Pfleuger, Grade 4. A 
meditation that is different from the 
others, every measure is full of beautiful 








reproduced in all their original beauty. 
| tis highly significant taat the world’s 
greatest singers and instrumentalists have 
entrusted their art to the Victor and 
Victor Records as the one medium 
through which they themselves wish to 
be heard. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. Any Victor 
dealer will gladly play any music you wish 
to hear. Write to us for catalogs and 
name of nearest Victor dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camdeén, N. J. 
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melody. 
Valley of Roses, by Messina, Grade 4, A 
Qn. waltz arranged from the melody of the 


We Saved Big and Got 
a Much Better Range” 


—say thousands of letters received from my customers 
from coast to coast. Ove? 300,000 buyers say you cannot 
beat Kalumazoo quality. Yet my prices save you fom 26 

to 40 per cent becavse you deal direct with the man who 
builds your stove. 


song listed above. 
Flowers and Ferns, by Keiser, Grade 4. 
\ tone poem, which is very melodious. 




















Address all orders for music to Successful 















Farming. ee : : 
AP PO —S —> : Write for My Catalog 
Ths _ ee COUran : —find out what you can save. Get money-saving 
(This coupon expires September 30, 1920.) rises on stoves, ranges, oil and gas ranges! 
Vv I iconesee, refrigerators, fireless cookers, wash- 
: + — ing machines, cream separators, paint, wall 
Not Understood, 30 cents. paper, in-door closets, ete. Cash or credit. 











Ask for Catalog No, 289 “The Old Stove Master’® 


KALAMAZ00 MFG. CO., Mi. BNSTGN BN ew ies 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Direct to You 


AlHiigh Schoo! Course 


Underneath the Moon, 30 cents. 
I Love You Just the Same, Sweet Adeline, 10 
cents 
Eyes of Youth, 10 cents. 
Valley of Roses, 10 cents. 
Rings, 10 cents. 
Instrumental 
Yellow Jonquils, 30 cents. 
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veuper Time, 30 cents | @ .-.from a dram 

alley of Roses, 10 cents. | Ti V Learn in your own 

. Flowets and Fems, 15 cents E.G | In Two Vears i=: (i= 5 

" ¥ ve. Mention and simplifed high school course that you 

2 ee a Oe ee "a Ge ament interests you. = nish in two ty Meets all college entrance 

ad , rei ce lcadine muble stores || Teguirements. Prepared by leading members of 
4 og ee ee Box erywhere the faculties of universities and academies. 

t Write for booklet. Send your name and address for our 

x rtieu| © obli or. Write 

Address :\ Lyom & Healy || reztiotsnd et perverse Ne oieain seer saance 

4 69-92 Jackson Boulevard, Dept. M804, Chicago, U. 5. A 
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Why the Doctor Advocates 


Twin Beds 


ET a good sound 

sleep every night— 
every nerve, every mus- 
cle relaxed—and Nature 
will fill your body with 
new energy, and wake 
you up fit and fine. 

Every muscle relaxed! 
No one can sleep perfect- 
ly with nerves pn edge or 
muscles tense. 

This is the reason why 
doctors are urging Twin 
Beds— so one sleeper will 
not disturb the other, or 
communicate a cold or 
other ailment. 

The reason, too, why 
you should be sure your 
bed is noiseless. Just the 
little creak of a wooden 
bed, or the rattle of an 
ordinary metal bed, is 
enough to put the nerves 
on edge, even though it 
may not actually wake 
you up. 

* * ~~ 

The truly noiseless Bed 
is the Simmons Metal 
Bed—built for sleep. 

Just as the truly sieep- 
inducing Spring is a Sim- 
mons Spring—a fine resil- 


Sleep is a big subject! 


ient spring that invites 
the body to relax. 

Years ago Simmons 
Company established the 

rinciple of Beds and 
a built for sleep. 

It is today the largest 
maker of fine Metal Beds 
and Springs in the world. 

It is a specialist in 
Twin Beds—a pioneer in 
that fine modern princi- 
ple of a separate bed for 
each sleeper. 

* *~ * 


Simmons Metal Beds 
and Springs are the most 
sought after sleeping 
equipment in_ leading 
stores all over the coun- 
try. 

The prices are little 
if any higher than for or- 
dinary beds. 

And when you are se- 
lecting your Simmons 
Beds with an eye to their 
appearance in the room, 
you will see that Sim- 
mons has for the first 
time established beautiful 


and authoritative design 
in Metal Beds. 


Write us for the brochure, 


“What Leading Medical Journals and Health 
Magazines Say about Separate Beds and Sound 


Sleep.” Free of charge. 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


ELIZABETH ATLANTA 


KENOSHA SAN FRANCISCO 


MONTREAL 
(Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis.) 


The ‘‘*MONTROSS” 
No. 1990—In Twin Pair 


Made of Simmons’ new Square Steel Tubing—Seamless, smooth 


and beautifully finished. 


Exquisitely enameled in the accepted Decorative Colors. 
Has the Simmons patented pressed steel Noiseless Corner Locks. 


Easy rolling casters. 


Your choice of Twin Pair and Double Width. Specially pleas- 


ing in Twin Beds. 


SIMMONS BEDS-2udt forSleep 
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OUR HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 
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ALL THERE 

A little girl, traveling in a sleeping car 
‘ith her parents, greatly objected to be- 
ng put into an upper berth. ‘She was as- 
ied that papa, mamma, and God would 
wateh over her. Finally she was settled 
in her berth, and the passengers were 
quiet for the night, when a small voice- 
piped 
' “Mamma.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“You here?” 

Yes, I’m here. Now go to sleep.” 

Papa, you here?” 

Yes, I’m here. Go to sleep.” 

(his continued at intervals for some 
me, until a fellow passenger lost pa- 
ence and called: 

“We're all here! Your father and 

‘ther and brothers and sisters and uncles 
d aunts and first All here! 
»w go to sleep!” 

[here was a brief period after this 
Then the tiny voice piped out 


cousins! 


plosion. 
very softly: 

“Mammal!” 

“Well?” 

“Was that God?” 


STAR HAD SET 











In an Atlantic port one evening the 
kipper of a disreputable tramp steamer 
coasted his ship in and dropped anchor 
in the fairway, blocking the passage of a 
U. S. eruiser. An officer on the cruiser 
hailed the tramp thru a megaphone: 

“Hey! You dirty pig! Get your brig 
out of the fairway. This is the U. S. 58. 
Eagle. Who are you?” 

“This,” came the sugary reply, “‘is the 
Star of Bethlehem and I’ve set for the 
night.” 


NAVY PERSEVERANCE 

Billy had enlisted in the Navy and dur- 
ing his first leave of absence he made 
straight his course for the object of his 
affections. 

“Now once again, Mildred, will you 
marry me?” he asked, prepared to accept 
her answer this time as a final decision. 

“For the twelfth time this hour I tell 
you I will not,” she answered. 

“Well,” he replied, trying hard to con- 
ceal his disappointment, “‘twelve knots 
- hour is not bad speed for a little craft 
ike you.” 


HIS VAST KNOWLEDGE 


“This ’ere is a husking peg,” explained 
honest Farmer Corntossel, who was show- 
ing his city nephew round the farm. 
“We use it to husk corn with.” 

“Well! well!” was the surprised reply. 
“T always supposed you kept bees to do 
your husking for you. I remember read- 
ing something about husking bees—they 
had red ears, if I recollect correctly.” 





“De man dat ’tends strickly to~his own 
business,” said Uncle Eben, “sometimes 
don’t get no credit ‘cept’ for bein’ un- 
sociable.” —Washington Star. 








HELPING DAD 
A preacher, raising his eyes from his 
desk in the midst of his sermon, was para- 
lyzed with amazement to see his rude off- 
spring in the gallery pelting the hearers in 


the pews below with horse-chestnuts. 
But while the good man was preparing a 
frown of reproof, the young hopeful 
eried out: 

“You ’tend to your preaching, daddy; 
I'll keep ’em awake.’—London “Tit- 
Bits.”’ 


WASN’T HER FAULT 


£9 


Doris was rather backward in her 
studies, and one day when her father was 
inquiring into her standing at school the 
little girl admitted that she was the low- 
est in her class. 

“Why, Doris, I am ashamed of you!” 
exclaimed the mother; “why don’t you 
study harder and try to get away from 
the foot of your class?” 

“It ain’t my fault,” replied Doris, in 
tones of injured innocence, “the little 
girl who has always been at the foot has 
left school.” 


IT STUCK TO THE ERASER 

The teacher had written 92.7 on the 
blackboard, and to show the effect of 
multiplying by ten rubbed out the 
decimal point. She then turned to the 
class and said: 

“Now, Mary, where is the decimal 
point?” 

“On the duster, miss,’ 
without hesitation.—Edinburgh 
man. 


IN CLOSE COMPANIONSHIP 

Little Janet’s mother had sent her to 
the corner store to get some fly paper. 
Janet was a long time in returning, and 
her: mother began to feel anxious. Going 
to the door, she saw the youngster coming 
up the street, and called: 

‘Janet, have you got the fly paper?” 

“No, mother,” said Janet, “it’s got 
me, but we are coming together.” 








’ 


Mary replied 
Scots- 


Pray fer what you want, but don’t 
wear out de knees of yo’ britches at it. 
Ef you don’t git a quick answer rise up 
an’ go to work befo’ you git too weak 
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THE REWARD 








Jinkson, visiting a small western town, 
lost his pet dog. He rushed to the news- 


| paper office and handed in an advertise- 


ment, offering $100 reward for the return 
of his companion. Later he returned to 
the office to have inserted, ““No questions 
asked.”” When he arrived at the office 
only a small boy was to be seen. 

“Where is the editor?” he asked 

“Out.” 

“The assistant editor?” 


a | Jut.’”’ 

“Well, the reporter?” 
“Out.” 

“The printer?” 
“Out.” 


“‘Where has the staff gone to?” 
? 


“All out looking for your dog! 


THERE WAS A REASON 

“T know a man that has been married 
thirty years and he spends all his evenings 
at home.” 

“That’s what I call love.” 

“Oh, no, it is paralysis.”—Cornell 
Widow. 

IN PRACTICE 

The lady whose motor car had run 
down a man called to see the victim in the 
hospital. 

“You know,” she said, “you really 
must have been walking very carelessly. 
1 am a good driver. I’ve been driving 
for seven years.” 

“You got nothing on me, ma’am,” 
retorted the man, “I’ve been walking for 
fifty-nine years.” 





VERY MUCH ENGAGED 





“Heah ah comes back from de war and 
finds you married to Baltimore Joe, and 
yo’ done swore to be true to me.” 

“True? Was you true to me when you 
kept writing all about your engagements 
with dat big Bertha ovah thah?’ 


Americans don’t bite the hand that is 
feeding them. 
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Note: Draw a line according to number beginning at 1, then 2, 3, 4, etc. 5 
Deo not send it to us as we afte orinting it merely for the pleasure of the children 


to dot. 


Draw straight from dot 
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“DELCO-LIGHT is the Best 
Time and Labor Saver 
on My Farm” 


Delco-Light users, everywhere—over 100,000 of them 
A complete electric light and power —think and say this about Delco-Light. Nearly 
plant for farms and country homes, every testimonial letter contains such a sentence. 
self-cranking—air cooled—ball It is proof of the satisfactory service Delco-Light 
bearings—no belts—only one place to gives. Itisan indication of the place taken by Delco- 
oil—thick plates—long-lived battery. Light in the hearts of those who have installed it. 





The clear rays of electric lights make the house, the 
Valve-In-Head Motor barn or the barnyard bright as day, at the touch of 
Runs on Kerosene a button. The electric current pumps and carries ‘ 
the water just where you want it, and performs a | 
score of other jobs swiftly and silently while you ) 
do something else. , 


The experience of Delco-Light Users and their com- 
bined opinion is the best proof we have to offer, of 
two things—that Delco-Light is mechanically correct 
—and that it is a paying investment. 








DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 





There’s a Satisfied User near you 
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Darling in the Des Moines Register 
THE COOP THAT WAS BUILT TO KEEP THE CHICKENS 














AT HOME 
POLS OB ITAL, 
: AD AINOATE $B 

















CURRENT 
CARTOONS 





























Morris, in the Sioux Falls Press 
HOW TO RESTORE THE PURCHASING POWER OF A DOLLAR 
IT LOOKS AS THOUGH THE DOCTORS ARE BAFFLED 
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From the Post (Cincinnati, Ohio) 


YES, {T’S SOME JOB 





Thomas, in the Detroit News 


THE ANTIDOTE FOR “*REDS” 
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Brown, in the Chicago Daily News 





THE RADICAL 
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The 1920 Swift Year Book is 
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out—send for your copy 


It contains facts and figures that will give you a clearer 
und>orstanding of the handling of cattle, hogs, and 
sheep after they leave the farm. Get your copy NOW 


Developments of vital interest to 
the farmer, the stock raiser, the 
retailer, and the consumer are 
dealt with in a simple, straight- 
forward way. 


The Year Book goes into pertinent 
points in connection with events of 
recent months in the packing busi- 
ness which will prove good reading. 


Swift & Company was a frequent 
topic of conversation last year. 
Committees investigated it, com- 
missions attacked it, some con- 
demned it. 


Presently many began to think 
about it; began to realize that 
Swift & Company was performing 
a necessary service in a big, 
efficient way; began to wonder 
whether this service could be pere 
formed as well in any other way. 


Read what Swift & Company did 
last year,and what it meant to you. 
Swift & Company’s 1920 Year 
Book tells all about it. 


It is a fascinating story—simple 
facts in simple words. 


acires Swift & Company 
4110 Packers Avenue, Union Stockyards, Chicago, II. 
Established 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 





April, 1920 
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Close -“p of Mario La trenti com- 
paring } is Voice with ils RE- 
CREATION by the New Edison. 























—the letter of 
DR. JOHN H. FINLEY 
PRESIDENT OF ruil UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
NEW YORK STATE COMMISSIONER 
FF EDUCATION 
‘The influence of music upon the 
individual has been known since 
very early times. When an evil 
spirit came upon Saul, David 
was brought to play before him 
until he was well. I often think 
of Mr. Edison as a modern David, 
not out slaying Goliaths, but 
playing with varied instruments 
before the world, which seems, 
like Saul, to be posstssed at 
tumes by an evil spirit.” 


SUCCESSFUL 


‘ X FOULDN’T it be wonderful to enter- 
tain your friends with the phono- 

graph whose realism held these 
6,000 teachers spellbound and caused Dr 
Finley to write his beautiful tmbute to 
Mr. Edison 

\s you read the amazing story which 
follows, remember that you can have in 
your own home an exact duplicate of the 
Official Laboratory Model which made 
music history at Albany. 

* * * 
November 25, 1919 was the memorable 
evening when Mr. Edison made his now- 
famous test in the State Armory, Albany, 
NewYork, before an audience of 6,000 
peopie 

The audience was one that truly repre- 
sented you and the rest of the great Ameri- 
can public. The entire 6,000 consisted of 
teachers, principals and superintendents 
of the public schools of New York State— 
the fine intelligent kind of men and 
women to whom you have entrusted the 
education of your children. 

The singer was a distinguished artist— 
member of the famous Metropolitan Opera 
Company, New York—Mario Laurenti, 
the glorious-voiced baritone, one of the 
truly great voices of the world 

, * > * 
With the help of the illustration, 
actual photograph—you can follow in your 
mind’s eye the whole marvelous thing 
that happened 

Laurenti stood beside a graceful William 
and Mary cabinet. He started to sing. 
His glorious voice filled the auditorium. 
The audience, which had been a-buzz with 
throughout preliminaries, now 
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From an actual pbotegra 
taken in State 
Albany, on November 
25, 1919. 


In daring comparison made with Mario Laurenti, 
famous baritone of Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, Mr. Edison’s Official Laboratory Model 
perfectly matches Laurenti’s voice. 


settled back in its chairs and surrende-ed 
itse'f to the exquisite artistry of Laurenti’s 
voice. Suddenly the audience sat up in 
abrupt surprise. A low wondering whisper 
ran through the aud:torium. Folks rubbed 
their eyes. Laurenti’s lips were absolutely 
still, but his voice continued to reach them 
with undiminished beauty. The New 
Edison had taken up Laurenti’s song and 
was RE-CREATING his voice with such 
perfect realism, that the human ear could 
not tell that he had ceased to sing 


As pl 1inly and simply as we can tell it, such is 
what happened Ve wish you could have heard 
those 6,000 teachers express their amazement and 
delight As Dr. Finley so finely suggests in his 
letter, it seemed that Mr. Edison had ushered in 
a new epoch in music 


The Official Laboratory Model stands teday as 
the only phonograph which can meet the human 
voice in competition—the only phonograph which 
has proved its right to stand in your home and 
bring you the joys of the world's great music and 
represent to your friends the culture of your home 

* * * 


The instrument used at Albany was a duplicate of 
Edison's original Official Laboratory Model, on 
which he spent more than three million dollars in 
research work Your Edison dealer has another 
duplicate of this original three million dollar phono 
graph. He will guarantee it, without quibble or 
question, to be fully equal in tonal quality to the 
instrument used at Albany and to be capable of 
successfully sustaining the test made at Albany 


Look in your local papers for your Edison 
dealer's announcement. Let him give you Mr 
Edison's unique Realism Test; you can experience 
for yourself the magic power of the New Edison's 
realism 

If you do not know the Edison dealer, write us 
and we will send you his name and address, and 
ompliments, a copy of that fascinat 
i written by one of 


mail with our « 
ing book, “‘Edison and Music,” 
Mr. Edison's right-hand men 
THOMAS A. EDISON Ine 
Orange, N. J 


The NEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph with a Soul” 
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Tire Peonony Be a ns with Better Tires 


NE out of every ten 
() men you see on the 

street is a motor car 
owner. 


There is not a man or 
woman in the country 
whose daily life is not af- 
fected in some way by 
motor transportation. 


Anything that tends to- 
wards waste and extrava- 
gance is a tax on every- 


body. 


Because of casual buy- 
ing the average motorist 
is being compelled to pay 
out more and more every 
year for tires. 


Once let Americans re- 
alize that a thiny is costing 


Those little gray streaks that you see on the asphalt behind a car 
that has stopped too suddenly are rubber—particles of somebody's tires. 
You would be surprised how many more miles you would get out of 
your tires if you always make it a point to get away to an easy 
start and te slow down gradually when stopping. 


them too much and they 
soon find away to correct it. 


They are beginning to 
understand the high cost of 
poor tires and to stop acci- 
dental buying. 


Going to the dealer who 
not only displays the sign 
of good tires in his window, 
but who recommends and 
sells good tires because he 
believes in their economy. 


* * * 


The United States 
Rubber Company is bend- 
ing every effort tokeep pace 
with the growing demand 
for tires, but placing re- 
sponsibility for quality 
ahead of every other con- 
sideration. 


In the interest of better 














tires it produces more of its 
own rubber than any other 
rubbermanufacturerin the 
world. 

It introduced the first 
straight side automobile 
tire. 

It produced the first 
pneumatic truck tire. 


Two of the greatest con- 
tributions to tire and motor 
economy ever made. 


+ * * 


The idea of quality in 
tires is just beginning to 
take firm hold on this 
country. 


And the firmer the hold 
it takes, the smaller the tax 
that motorists will have to 


pay- 


United States Tires 


United States °o Rubber Company 


Fifty-three 


Factories 


The oldest and largest 
Rubber Organization in the World 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 








































